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PREFACE 


as it is alive,” piquantly remarked Charles W. Eliot at the tercentenary 

of Harvard University. How truly he spoke and how forcefully does 
this epigram call attention to the need for continuous growth on the part 
of all educational workers. Unless there is growth on the part of an entire 
faculty (or professional staff) an “institution of learning” invariably falls. 
And just as surely, without continuous growth on the part of the indi- 
vidual principal and teacher his professional usefulness quickly atrophies 
and dies. 

As an aid to those who recognize their own need for self-improvement, 
and as a handbook of helpful suggestions for those charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of staff leadership, the Department presents this yearbook. 
It begins with an analysis of the principal’s responsibility for in-service 
growth and with an overview of his own self-improvement efforts. Later 
chapters describe actual programs of in-service improvement that have 
proved helpful. The yearbook closes with timely suggestions on how to 
evaluate in-service efforts. 

It is particularly appropriate that the first chapter in this yearbook 
should have as joint authors Worth McClure, one of the founders of the 
Department and chairman of its first Editorial Committee, and Frank W. 
Hubbard, who has been an elementary principal and who for a decade 
gave staff assistance to those responsible for the yearbook series. Likewise, 
we are fortunate in having as co-authors of the final chapter, on appraisal, 
W. Earl Armstrong and C. Leslie Cushman, staff members of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. 

The Editorial Committee acknowledges a debt of gratitude to all those 
who submitted manuscripts for this yearbook, both to the contributors 
whose articles make up this volume and to those whose manuscripts, be- 
cause of space limitations, had to be omitted. From both groups of con- 
tributors the Committee has had unfailing cooperation and the best pos- 
sible spirit of helpful collaboration. 

We appreciate the assistance given by staff members in Washington. 
Eva G, Pinkston, executive secretary of the Department, not only handled 
the business details but was a valued counselor. Richard R. Foster, assistant 
director of the Research Division, served as staff adviser as plans for the 
yearbook were developed and until most of the articles for it were in hand. 
The process of editing and printing was coordinated by Ivan A. Booker, 
assistant director of the Research Division, with the efficient help of Louise 
Eckstine and Marjorie Starr. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


WENTY YEARS Aco the first yearbook of this Department dealt with 

technics of supervision—with ways and means of lifting and im- 

proving staff efficiency. Thru the intervening years this phase of the 
principal’s work has been kept clearly within the focus of the Department's 
concern. Perhaps no service of our national organization has been more 
important than its unrelenting fight against the forces which would re- 
duce the principalship to a secondary role, restricted to clerical and ad- 
ministrative routines. 

Several years have elapsed since one of the yearbooks has dealt specifi- 
cally with supervisory problems but in 1942 the Editorial Committee again 
makes a frontal attack on one crucial phase of professional leadership, 
namely, the stimulation and promotion of in-service growth. In a very real 
sense the present yearbook is concerned with supervision but chiefly with 
personnel supervision rather than with the oversight of classroom pro- 
cedures. In view of the current situation, this volume on the /n-Service 
Growth of School Personnel is quite timely. Alert, conscientious teachers 
and principals, who have long recognized the need for continuous self- 
improvement, now are aware that this is doubly urgent. 

Seldom have we been so conscious of our personal and professional 
limitations—of our need for growth—as in recent months when many new 
duties and responsibilities have had to be assumed. Into some of our 
schools scores, if not hundreds, of new pupils have come to make the ad- 
justment to a strange school and a strange community. At the same time 
we have received into our teaching staffs an unusual number of teachers 
new to the school, if not new to the profession. Calls have come from our 
respective communities and from the federal government for types of 
service unique in the history of public education. Routines that were well 
established have been completely overthrown; procedures once quite satis- 
factory have proved wholly inappropriate. Children’s interests and _atti- 
tudes have changed; their needs and problems have increased. 

The yearbook has a vital message not only for members of the Depart- 
ment to whom it is specifically addressed but also for other workers in 
education—teachers, supervisors, department heads, and superintendents. 
It should be of special interest to the students in professional schools who 
are about to enter or re-enter the principalship. 

To the authors, editors, and staff members who planned and developed 
this book, the Department extends its congratulations and hearty thanks. 
May the volume quicken us all to the evaluation and redirection of our 
leadership endeavors. 


Rosert H. Epear, President 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
[ 230] 
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CHAPTER I 


Fundamentals of In-Service Improvement 


PART A: THE PROBLEM OF IN-SERVICE GROWTH 


WortH McC.iure 


Superintendent of Schools 
Seattle, Washington 


not hard to secure assent to this in general. Only when we begin to 

consider its specific aspects does our thinking tend to become super- 
ficial and confused. For example, with whose growth is the principal 
chiefly concerned? It is easy to say, “Why, the pupils’ of course,” and let 
the matter drop there without regarding the fuller implications of the 
question. Another instance of confused thinking pertains to the ways and 
means of cultivating growth. Here the discussions tend to get iost in a 
welter of devices and technics, turning incoherently from bulletins to 
teachers meetings, to testing programs, to required readings, to scheduled 
classroom visiting, to individual and group conferences, to rating schemes 
—and so, far into the night. 

To this minor professional bedlam there are joined of late the discordant 
voices of certain belligerent groups of teachers and educational theorists 
to whom all leadership is undemocratic. As a result, some principals are 
confronted by a serious dilemma. If they give the leadership which the 
public naturally expects, they are condemned as miniature dictators, bent 
on suppressing earnest teachers. If, on the other hand, they wait for edu- 
cational initiative to be shown by these unsuppressed earnest teachers, they 
often wait in vain and the time speedily comes when the community de- 
clares that the schools are behind the times. Strangely enough, those who 
are most fearful of being oppressed often are least concerned about im- 
proving school services—are most satisfied with the educational status quo. 

Such problems and tensions merit recognition but should cause no un- 
due distress. Their very existence is a wholesome sign, indicating that 
school administration is in a transitional period. School administrators 
may have to live dangerously for a time, but out of the present situation 
should emerge a clearer concept of the function of democratic leadership. 
Already, in fact, a few fundamental principles are beginning to take form, 
including some which relate especially to the work of the principal in 
cultivating in-service growth. It is the purpose of this chapter to discuss 
some of the implications of four of these principles. 

[ 235 ] 
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No school which neglects the growth of its corps can successfully 
cultivate the growth of pupils. 


Growth must be cultivated—it cannot be compelled. Creative ability 
must be released like the sleeping princess in the fairy tale. It cannot be 
forced by the blasts of authority, no matter how fierce, any more than the 
traveler’s coat could be removed by the buffetings of the North Wind. 

Understanding and guidance—If it is important for a teacher to know 
each child, to encourage him to make new ventures, and to share with 
him each new triumph, how much more essential it is for the principal to 
set such a standard for the teachers by his own understanding guidance of 
them, his encouragement of their personal hobbies, and his support of 
their ambitions. Evidence of such understanding, of confidence in his 
teachers on the part of the principal, together with the assurance of his 
warm reception of suggestions cannot help but develop the initiative and 
professional spirit so vital to the growth of the entire school staff. 

“So,” an incredulous principal demurs, “the job is all sweetness and 
light! All Pollyanna! No facing reality!” The remark is timely but the 
answer is negative. Of course, there is a place in the learning process for 
facing difficulties as they appear. Without obstacles, growth would be diff- 
cult. Of course there is a place for correcting mistakes. Therefore, while 
the principal looks for and capitalizes the creative capacities of teachers, he 
is also alert to and capitalizes their problems. 

Professional vitality—When leadership itself does not grow, it is leader- 
ship no more. Discarded leadership which has ceased to grow is the sad- 
dest of professional tragedies—dismal dirge to its school community; dust 
and ashes to its own mouth. How does leadership grow? It grows in skill 
and judgment by the mastery of its own problems, which it comes to 
recognize as opportunities to be capitalized for cooperative study. It grows 
by standing apart from time to time, in solitude, in reflection, on high 
places. Some find these vantage points in books and travel; some in gradu- 
ate study; others in the work of curriculum committees or the service or 
professional organizations. It matters not so much which peak the leader 
climbs, but climb he must if he would gaze afar. 

The question is sometimes asked, “Which is the better principal, he who 
works only in his own school or he who works most for the profession at 
large?” The answer must be, “Neither.” He who labors in the valley of 
his own school without ever scaling the heights is in danger of profes- 
sional myopia. His view is always the close one; to him the molehills ap- 
pear as mountains. Conversely, he who dwells solely on the peaks loses 
the human touch, the skill, the judgment that command a following. The 
principal who strives mightily in his own valley and now and again scales 
the peaks has found the golden mean. Back to his valley he brings the 
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far-flung vision of the world of things that are and things that are to be. 
He is freed from the bondage of pettiness; yet for all his broadened per- 
spective his feet are on the ground. 


Provision for the growth of the corps involves participation in such 
democratic processes as observation, initiative, persuasion, consulta- 
tion, cooperative study, and planning. 

It should be noted, first of all, that this principle is affirmative, not 
negative. It is concerned more with building than with rebuilding. The 
growth of children, each according to his capacity, is widely recognized 
as the central purpose in modern education. So, too, it is generally con- 
ceded that the school which would cultivate optimum pupil growth must 
encourage teacher growth; also, that leadership must continue to grow 
else it fails to be leadership. Discussions of how leadership can grow and 
encourage teacher growth tend to become lost, however, among the gad- 
gets of supervision. 

Abolishing “supervision”—Something should be done about the word, 
“supervision”—very respectfully, as befits its venerable years, but quite 
definitely nonetheless! Is it not time we retired “supervision” in favor of 
the term “cooperative study”? Supervision somehow gets directed at per- 
sonalities. Cooperative study attacks problems. Supervision tends to focus 
a relentless microscope upon casual fragments of the teacher; cooperative 
study concerns itself with the total processes of pupil growth. Conse- 
quently, if this needless personal element were abolished and problems of 
child growth are cooperatively attacked, it seems reasonable to expect that 
the personalities of teachers would come out of the straight jacket and 
that learning would proceed apace. 

Encouragement and respect for personality—“Oh for a word of praise,” 
wrote one teacher recently upon a questionnaire about administrators in 
general. “If my principal would only commend me when I have done a 
piece of good work,” wrote another. “Constructive praise,” “showing confi- 
dence,” “giving credit when due”—these were things which, as one teacher 
puts it, “gave me confidence and spurred me on to endless effort profes- 
sionally.” One principal spoiled the chances of establishing a feeling of 
understanding by sitting in the back of a new teacher’s room and taking 
notes for two hours during the second day of the teacher’s service. “I be- 
lieve,” was the comment, “we'd all have to feel pretty sure of ourselves to 
want anyone taking notes for two whole hours.” 

Professional loyalty—Principals, very properly, set much store by the 
loyalty of teachers to administrative leadership. What is sometimes for- 
gotten is the prime necessity for the loyalty of leadership to members of 
the staff, Let it be clearly understood that the principal-teacher relationship 
is a two way street, including professional loyalty. 
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Seventeen teacher members of a superintendent’s council recently were 
asked to list informally, on the basis of their entire experience, some of 
the most helpful and some of the most detrimental things that principals 
had done for them. Altogether they listed 144 positive and negative items, 
among which there were fifty-nine which referred in some way to the 
importance of the principal’s loyalty to the teacher. “She needs to have 
faith in him, to know that he will stand back of her,” wrote one teacher— 
who might well have added, “and not too far back, at that!” “A solid wall 
behind you,” was the expression another used. Verily, teachers do like to 
feel that the principal is “standing by.” 


Growing weather—But what does a “standing-by” principal have to do 
with “observation, initiative, persuasion, consultation” and the rest? Only 
this: These are the vital processes of democracy, vital because participa- 
tion in them affords the only way to growth. They are quite as important 
as—yes, sometimes more important than—the end result for which they 
are invoked. Consequently, emphasis is laid on the “standing-by” princi- 
pal, his encouragement, his respect for personality, and his affirmative ap- 
proach, because it takes a climate warmed by these attitudes to inspire 
teacher participation in the vital processes of growth and because growth 
must be cultivated rather than commanded or compelled. 


The principal must plan for the participation of each member of 
the corps in the study of school problems and in the formulation 
of school policy and program. 


The principal who would have his school contribute as effectively as 
possible to the continuing growth of pupils, of members of the school 
staff, and of the parents in the community will promote the study of needs, 
difficulties, and tensions, both current and impending. These problems 
will be attacked sometimes individually by the principal working alone, 
more often with teachers or perhaps with parents working with him as 
individuals or in groups. He seldom says, “Thou shalt”; he often says, 
“Come let us try.” Out of problem situations come the plans, not the 
principal’s plans but “our plans”—part and parcel of the larger plans of 
the schoolboard for the system in which the school is located, plans to 
which other schools similarly contribute. 


Making new plans—An important task of leadership is that of seeing 
to it that new plans are developed and that they are revised from time to 
time in the light of continuing observations, Out of this ongoing experi- 
ence new problems are defined, which are attacked cooperatively. There 
is nothing like cooperative effort to unify, to integrate, to educate, and 
above all to keep realistic the cooperators, of whom the principal is one. 
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That is why the democratic way is best. It is the way of growth. It may be 
slower than leadership by decree but it is more enduring. 

Following thru—Important is the follow thru, as any golfer knows. 
Here, again, the principal is chiefly responsible. Results must be checked 
by means of classroom observations, individual and group consultation 
with teachers and other members of the corps, tests, examinations, and 
other devices of evaluation. In order to maintain a cenit other- 
wise might be lost because of closeness to the job, the principal with the 
help of the teaching corps seeks often to view the school thru the eyes 
of laymen, the superintendent, and the board of education. 

Avoiding busy work—Nothing that has been said here should be taken 
to condone the “busy-work” approach to teacher participation. The prob- 
lems studied must be real problems. They must be problems that can be 
solved at least in part as the result of cooperative planning and coordinated 
work. It is not at all necessary that every member of the staff be a member 
of a planning group all the time or that the principal hold round-table 
discussions over matters of routine. Helpful suggestions often are best 
secured by way of bulletin requests, as was recently done by one principal 
in regard to ways of economizing on writing paper when there was an 
impending shortage. Most deadening is the effect of asking a group of 
teachers to study a problem and then filing their carefully prepared rec- 
ommendations to gather dust in the archives. Teachers quite properly re- 
sent mere “busy work” and will not long follow a leadership that is de- 
void of common sense. 

Starting with needs—The fact that successful learning, not only of chil- 
dren but of adults as well, is directly proportional to the active coopera- 
tion of the learners has its implications for teachers meetings, bulletins, 
professional study, classroom observation, and other well-known devices 
in supervision. For example, teachers meetings are not ends in themselves; 
they are merely the means of defining problems, of exchanging ideas for 
their solution, and of planning cooperatively for the school as a whole. 
Professional reading and study often grow out of needs revealed in these 
democratic processes. Bulletins, in the situation here described, may be 
used for recording plans, for summarizing the results of previous study, 
or for convenient reference. Too often teachers meetings are highly for- 
malized, largely because that is the traditional study approach. That such 
meetings are generally distasteful to teachers is convincingly shown by 
the plethora of literature on “how to vitalize teachers meetings.” 

Utilizing the “here and now’—Consideration of the teachers’ own cur- 
rent problems breaks down the traditional, formal approach even tho the 
study of such problems means, of course, the occasional use of some that 
may be regarded as trivial. The principal may begin by asking different 
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members of the corps to talk about their work, with questioning if need 
be to draw out problems. Then the common problems thus derived will 
provide a convenient starting point for cooperative study. 

Not long ago a principal confessed rather shamefacedly that there had 
been no “professional study” in his school for a year. The reason was that 
his entire staff had been too busy with the problem of student conduct in 
assemblies. A teacher committee had gone into the underlying causes of 
the disturbing situation and had recommended an entirely new approach 
to school assemblies. After thoro consideration and some modification of 
the plan, the corp had accepted it and put it into effect. But there had 
been no “professional study,” because nothing had been done by way of 
formal reports on some new professional book! 

Important, of course, are professional reading, additional study for col- 
lege credit, and all the excellent activities described elsewhere in this year- 
book. But, if any principal holds meetings just for the sake of holding 
meetings, or assigns book reports for the sake of having book reports, he 
has let the means become ends in themselves. He has forgotten the vital 
principle that the processes of democracy are growth processes and that 
the problems of democracy are the tensions out of which growth proc- 
esses are stimulated and kept active. 

Observing what succeeds—Visits to classrooms are for the purpose of 
observing children—not teachers. Plans have been set up and a program 
of living adopted with a view to promoting the continuing, optimum 
growth of pupils. The way these plans actually work out in the classroom 
and in the school generally is a matter which requires observation and 
study by the principal and teachers together. The principal comes into 
the classroom to help observe child growth, to gather suggestions that will 
be useful elsewhere, to assist the teacher to examine difficulties that may 
afflict children, to bring additional resources to bear on problems if neces- 
sary. When the principal observes in this spirit and consults to this point, 
classroom visits will cease to be “visitations.” 

Traditional supervision, with its microscope trained on fragmentary 
technics, could hardly fail to produce defensive reactions inhibitive of 
growth. Conversely, the “standing-by” attitude of the principal, his “let’s 
study it together,” his tacit disclaimer of infallible wisdom, render the 
situation impersonal and go far toward securing wholesome teacher co- 
operation. Certain it is that supervision in the old sense—its ex cathedra 
approach, its emphasis on weaknesses, its ritual of meetings, bulletins, 
visits, and tests—was too often the bogeyman in the schools of yesterday. 
In its place cooperative study, based upon strengths and successes, involv- 
ing the principal, the teachers, the pupils and their parents, gives promise 
to the schools of tomorrow. 
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The principal’s job is essentially one of teaching. It involves leader- 
ship in cooperative study and planning. It utilizes imminent prob- 
lems, human resources, and professional skill in the interests of 
growth. 


With the evolution of the American school has come a new conception 
of the principalship. For many years regarded merely as a manager, the 
principal now is looked upon as an educational director. His is the re- 
sponsibility to see that every resource of his school, the school system, and 
the community are utilized for the service of his pupils; that the school 
is so organized and administered that it fosters the continuing growth and 
development of all; that community understanding of educational pur- 
poses and problems is advanced to the point where all can cooperate in 
childhood education with good results as well as good intentions. 

In this new school, the principal is essentially a teacher. He is a vicarious 
teacher of pupils; a teacher of teachers, of parents, and of the public at 
large. He will do well to bring to his leadership the best teaching methods 
he can command; to remember that teaching is the cultivation of growth, 
not a stuffing process; to recognize that his main contribution must be the 
cultivation of the latent resources of his school community; and to remain — 
both humble enough to learn from pupils, teachers, and patrons, and 
strong enough to lead. 











PART B: THE IN-SERVICE GROWTH OF PRINCIPALS' 


Frank W. Hupssarp 


Director, Research Division, National Education Assoctation 
Washington, D. C. 


O GROw is to live. When we stop growing we die, or at best merely 

hibernate. This principle we administrators readily accept. Or per- 

haps it would be more exact to say that we accept it as applied to 
children and to classroom teachers. We often fail to accept it for ourselves 
because, as Robert Burns wrote, it is always more difficult to see ourselves 
than to analyze the other fellow. 

Another principle of education is that growth comes from experiencing. 
Here again it is difficult to get the proper focus. We study, plan, and work 
to set up a school program that will provide growth experiences for chil- 
dren. We struggle over rating forms and salary schedules designed to re- 
quire teachers to undertake growth experiences, but as administrators we 
often do not “stop to think” about our own growth needs. When circum- 
stances force us into these experiences we struggle just as hard as children 
or teachers in making adjustments. 

The gist of the statement up to this point, then, may be summarized in 
two sentences. First, the principles of learning and education apply to the 
growth of principals just as surely as they do to other learners. Second, 
principals are people with the same virtues and defects that are found 
among children and classroom teachers. 


The Principal Is Not a “Stuffed Shirt” 

Before discussing why and how a principal should grow in service it is 
necessary for us to agree on the principal’s place in education and society. 
If the principalship is conceived as the job of a “high priced” clerk, then 
we should expect the principal to grow along certain lines and thru cer- 
tain procedures. If he is regarded as a cloistered administrator who “runs 
a good school,” our expectations as to growth will be limited accordingly. 

Fortunately for the future of elementary education the foregoing ideas 
of the principalship are not generally accepted. The national department 
has emphasized again and again that the principal can and should be the 
educational leader of his community. This idea is found also in many pro- 
fessional books on administration. It is the view held by superintendents 


1 For particularly excellent ideas in the preparation of this article acknowledgment is made t 
Bess Rogers Clement, Clarksdale, Miss.; John S. Thomas, Detroit, Mich.; and Mason A, Stratton, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Helpful reports were also supplied by Dan Baker, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
O. A. Birr, Milwaukee, Wis.; Euris J. Jackson, St. Louis, Mo.; Gladys Lomax, St. Joseph, Mo 
Walter Schiebel, Dallas, Texas; Alice C. Sherman, Cedar Rapids, lowa; Ross Stephens, Pasa 
dena, Calif.; Marie C. Wetzel, Omaha, Nebr.; and Claude L. Williams, Chicago, Ill. 
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of schools who themselves are genuine educational leaders. It is the ideal 
of classroom teachers who realize that under such leadership their own 
opportunities for growth are most likely to be realized. It is the situation 
for which parents pray. It is the kind of leadership which taxpayers will 
support. It is the thing McClure stressed in the preceding article of this 
yearbook. 

Someone has wisely said that society has a way of getting its needs 
served; that when an agency fails to occupy the area of its social responsi- 
bilities the vacuum is filled by some other agency. The static agent then is 
curtailed or it may even pass completely into oblivion. This statement is 
not a prophetic threat of disaster but merely the simple reading of history, 
including the history of education. The principalship will become in the 
next decade just what the individual principals make it and what they 
make it will depend largely upon the quality of the in-service growth of 
the principals themselves. 


Impediments, Rationalizations, and Such 


Principals, like everyone else, must fight for the opportunity to grow 
and, thru constant struggle, must control the direction of their growth. 
The world is inclined to demand activity but activity does not necessarily 
involve growth. For example, some patients in homes for the feeble- 
minded spend all their waking hours in certain random movements, in 
activities that are definitely wasteful of energy and in some instances 
obviously self-destructive. Growth, therefore, in the sense in which it is 
discussed in this yearbook must be purposeful; it must be efficient; it must 
be related to the needs and opportunities of the situation in which the 
principal finds himself. 

Lack of vision—The first and most important factor with respect to 
the growth of a principal is that he must recognize the need for growth 
and must accept responsibility for doing something purposeful about it. 
Now says one reader: “That is a horribly obvious statement.” Indeed it is, 
but let’s try it out. Ask a principal to tell you what he has done in the past 
year to promote his own development. He is likely to answer: “Who? 
Me?” When you press him further he is likely to say: “Well to tell you 
the truth I have been too busy to think about it. You see I run a big 
school; there are so many reports; and then we have had sugar rationing 
and all of these new activities.” 

Now, of course, any busy principal makes some growth each year. Sugar 
rationing, for example, has called for a great deal of ingenuity in admin- 
istration and public relations. The weakness of such growth, which comes 
merely from the mechanical buffeting of the job, is that it is inefficient 
and wasteful. Too many principals, like Topsy, have “just growed.” 
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McClure stated in the introductory article that the principal should go 
up on a mountain from time to time to get a new vision for his job. By 
doing this, says McClure, the principal gets perspective which he can 
bring to the in-service growth of the teachers. On that point McClure and 
the writer have agreed for many years. But is it possible that the principal 
in a mountain-climbing expedition could take an hour or so to think 
about himself? Should he not salvage for himself at least a crumb from 
the bounteous repast he plans for others? 

Psychologists remind us that self-examination and philosophical specu- 
lation may lead to a morbid condition. It is true also that eating may lead 
to obesity, yet we do and must eat. Self-examination is merely one type of 
thinking or of problem-solving applied to one’s own personal and _ pro- 
fessional life. It is necessary, and inevitable psychologically, if we are to 
grow. In itself it has no great value unless it leads to appropriate action. 
As Benjamin Franklin wisely remarked about his own plan for checking 
his personal traits: “I concluded, at length, that the mere speculative con 
viction that it was to our interest to be completely virtuous, was not sufh- 
cient to prevent our slipping; and that the contrary habits must be broken, 
and good ones acquired and established before we can have any depend- 
ence on a steady, uniform rectitude of conduct.” 

Lack of professional stimulus—Next to the difficulty of grasping the 
need for the formula—reflection, purposing, planning, which seem to be 
the bases of vision—there is the problem of finding and utilizing the 
professional groups in which growth may flourish. In other words, the 
principal is not cloistered in an ivory tower. He works with and thru 
people. In this relationship he is not a god who moves pawns about in 
terms of his visions on the mountain top. In his professional contacts he 
tries out his dreams, observes the success of the dreams of others, stores 
up ideas for future study and use, thinks and works with others in the 
solution of mutual problems—in brief, he seeks lifelike experiences. 

Obviously the first group in which the principal should seek and give 
professional stimulus is the faculty of the school of which he is head. 
Strangely enough this setting does not always exist. Some years ago the 
writer visited about sixty of the nation’s leading principals and on the 
basis of these observations would estimate that not more than two out of 
five were integral factors in the professional thinking of the teachers. 
Some were efficient administrators—they set the patterns and expected 
everyone to conform, but in no sense did they mingle their thinking with 
that of the entire faculty. Others had organized and were maintaining 
programs of in-service training for the classroom teachers but, as McClure 
has aptly written, they conceived of improvement as a stuffing process. 
Still others were merely zero quantities, except for the title of principal. 
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The two out of five who helped to maintain a climate of cooperative 
thinking and action revealed themselves in many ways. Their plans for 
teachers meetings and conferences were closely attuned to the interests 
and needs of the pupils and teachers. They wanted to take the observer 
around the school to show him what was going on. They knew what 
classroom activities meant and they could participate in many of them 
without upsetting either the children or the teachers. Their manners in 
dealing with both children and adults showed that there was mutual re- 
spect and appreciation. From this type of climate the principal was re- 
ceiving as well as giving and behind it all there lay deliberate planning 
whereby certain professional stimuli could exist and be utilized. 

The second group in which we should expect the principal to receive a 
socialized professional experience includes the superintendent of schools, 
the general supervisors, and such other specialists as the school system 
may employ. Whereas the principal is often shut off from his faculty be- 
cause of his own limitations, in the case of this second group the lack of 
contacts is typically not his fault. Often the weakness lies in the inade- 
quacy of the superintendent’s leadership. Here, as in the case of some 
principals, the busy superintendent lacks vision of his whole place and al- 
lows himself to become enmeshed in many Lilliputian threads. Then de- 
void of leadership, the principals and supervisors drift apart and instead 
of being helpful to one another they work at cross purposes. Obviously, 
thru study groups or similar devices, they need to be brought together to 
work upon problems that are bigger than the job of any individual. 

The third professional group that should be available to every principal 
is the local principals organization. Next to the faculty organization in 
each school the local principals club should be the best source of profes- 
sional growth. A number of these groups are now demonstrating the 
effectiveness of thinking and working cooperatively. Many clubs, how- 
ever, are merely going thru the motions—holding meetings that are aca- 
demically respectable but gnly remotely related to the principalship op- 
portunities of the particular community, The redirection of such local 
clubs, or the organization of effective groups where none exists, is an aid 
to effective growth worthy of the best efforts of any principal. 

Finally, there should be noted the growth values of membership in 
state and national professional associations. Every principal needs these 
contacts because educational problems have the disconcerting quality of 
not stopping with state or district boundaries. Often, too, an individual 
needs the type of stimulus that comes from meeting high-caliber persons 
who may not be available in his own home town. No doubt there is value 
in rereading Tom Sawyer but there is also great stimulus in becoming 
acquainted with a few experiences that originate in unfamiliar settings. 
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While contacts with state and national groups may lack the personal ele 
ments found in the local group they provide types of participation (e.g., 
this yearbook) that are not available in any other way. 

Lack of social contacts—If the principal is to be the community leader 
we have in mind, he needs to have the wide contacts that are necessary 
to understand the community. Without such contacts he may grow pro- 
fessionally in an academic sort of way but will not be admitted to the 
inner hopes and fears of the people. 

Most principals, as well as most teachers, majntain important lay con 
tacts thru the churches to which they belong. Such basic relationships are 
hallowed by time and provide a necessary type of stimulus to growth in 
one’s appreciation and understanding of community processes. Another 
and usually broader series of relationships may be obtained thru the 
parent-teacher association. Unfortunately this organization is still con 
sidered a “step child” in many school systems. Principals often have failed 
to see in the parent-teacher association an agency both for the in-servic« 
growth of parents and for the in-service growth of teachers and adminis 
trators. 

Perhaps the type of growth opportunity from which principals are most 

frequently excluded is that provided by civic organizations. Among the 
worthwhile experiences in this area are those provided thru the so-called 
luncheon clubs. These groups (and there are clubs for the ladies also) are 
made up usually of a cross-section of the occupational life of the commu- 
nity. Here the industrialist and the laboring man rub elbows and ideas; 
thru association, professional man and business leader Jearn the universal 
ity of human virtues and defects. These organizations are interested in 
community improvements, in social problems, in education, in patriotism, 
and in good citizenship. Here the school man is called “professor” and is 
not taken too seriously in spite of his academic halo. Main Street the atmos- 
phere may be, but Main Street is an important part of American life. 
_ Lack of time and energy—One of the most common handicaps named 
by principals themselves is that they do not have time for systematic study 
and other activities designed to stimulate growth. Of course, this reason 
has little basis in fact. It is like saying that one does not have time to eat 
or to sleep. Eating and sleeping restore the physical resources of men; 
self-improvement activities restore originality and creative thinking. With 
out one type of re-creation the body dies; without the other, professional 
leadership dies. In either case the principal becomes a mummy! 

Still another reason given for inactivity on the part of principals is that 
they lack enough physical energy for their improvement needs. This, also, 
usually is a bit of rationalization. When it is true, principals should insist 
that their jobs be reorganized so that they can have time for planned 
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growth. Perhaps if the principal’s office were provided with a clerk, he 
would have the necessary freedom for study. Perhaps if he shared his 
duties with the faculty, he would have time for himself. Perhaps (and this 
seems to be true in many cases observed) if he had better perspective on 
his total job and gave each part of it a reasonable share of his time, there 
would be some possibility of allotting time to his own in-service growth 
program. Certainly for a principal to say year after year that he does not 
have time to provide for his own development is equivalent to saying: 
“IT plan to commit professional suicide and when I go I shall drag down 
the principalship with me.” When enough principals behave in this man- 
ner the principalship will become indeed a place for high-priced clerks, 
and superintendents will save money for the taxpayers by adjusting 
salaries downward accordingly. 


Objectives—Mostly Attainable 


There are at least two types of objectives in programs of in-service im- 
provement. There are, first, the general aims that apply equally well to 
all principals, and second, the personal goals that fit the individual’s inter- 
ests and needs. The former are more or less stable, similar to the general 
aims of education; the latter vary from year to year and perhaps change 
even more frequently as do the aims of an individual learner. 

The general purposes of a principal’s program may be stated in terms 
of continuous growth: 


1. To keep abreast of changing social-economic conditions, seeking always to 
understand what the trends mean in the lives of people and to adjust the school pro- 
gram so that children in the elementary schools may understand the processes and 
events that are within their maturity levels. 

2. To be familiar with developments in the fields of educational research, psychol- 
ogy, and child growth in order that one may plan and adjust the school program 
and methods of instruction in terms of new facts on child nature and needs. 

3. To study experiments in school organization, curriculum revision, and methods 
of instruction for the purpose of adapting these methods to the program of the school 
of which he is principal. 

4. To become familiar with the processes of social groups by participation in local, 
state, and national organizations, both lay and professional. 

5. To be a continuous observer of the community in which the school is located, 
seeking to understand the family life, occupational trends, recreational interests, etc.,. 
of all the people and, on the basis of the information required, to make the school 
thru both children and adults an instrument in community improvement. 

6. To study diligently every individual child, making sure that each one has a 
chance to develop his talents and to overcome his deficiencies, making sure that no 
child leaves the school without understanding his duty as a citizen of democracy, 
making sure that each child’s health is at the highest point of efficiency attainable. 
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7. To be continuously alert to greater safety in the management of the school 
building, to greater efficiency in the utilization of the building and its equipment, to 
the possibility of using records and school routines as helps rather than as hindrances 
to the instructional program. 

8. To seek constantly for ways to increase the happiness of members of the faculty, 
to eliminate trivial matters that interfere with instruction and that put an unnecessary 
drain upon energy, to help teachers in the continuous study of their instructional 
responsibilities, and to devise methods whereby teachers may participate in the formu 
lation of school plans and policies. 

9. To develop expertness in studying problem situations by becoming familiar 
with research technics and by experimental activities in which plans are tested. 


The foregoing list is incomplete but suggests a number of significant 
goals toward which the principal should work. He will not have the time, 
nor will he find it necessary, to work on all these goals in a single year. A 
given principal may have reached a high level of performance in several 
of these suggested lines. In an area in which he is deficient he would nat- 
urally proceed on the basis of specific activities adapted to the school con- 
ditions under which he is working. For example, in improving his ability 
to attack problems thru research he might decide first to locate and to 
study all the children in the school with speech defects. From the skill ob- 
tained in this manner he might turn next to visual difficulties and then 
to other problems. 

Each principal must set for himself the personal or individual goals that 
should guide his plan of in-service growth. These specific goals will be 
determined not only by the strengths and weaknesses of the individual 
but also by the problems of the school of which he is the chief teacher. His 
personal goals may also be influenced by the professional resources upon 
which he can draw. As a member of a local principals club he has the op- 
portunity of enlisting the interest of others in similar activities, looking 
forward to the value of discussing plans and comparing results. If he is 
located near a university or teachers college, he may expect guidance or 
may be able to use equipment not ordinarily available. But even tho he 
is principal of a small school in an isolated community there is no reason 
why he cannot set profitable and attainable goals for himself. Thru the 
state department of education, magazine subscriptions, and book loans 
he can avail himself of the many resources accessible to anyone with 
imagination, ingenuity, and a few postage stamps. 


Bricks with Some Straw 


The typical summer-school student is always saying under his breath: 
“Don’t tell me why to do it, just tell me how!” Perhaps the reader who 
has reached this point is now thinking the same thing. This is a natural 
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tendency, one that indicates a place where many principals can begin their 
programs of self-improvement. The “how” of many processes comes rather 
easily when one understands the “why” and thereby acquires the insights 
that lead to purposes. Teacher education has been concerned so largely 
with the “how” that, in actual practice, we find people going thru motions 
not directly related to the things they seek to achieve. The same has been 
true of courses on the principalship—too much emphasis upon devices, 
too little upon the functions for which the devices operate. Bricks or de- 
vices we must have, but we also need enough straw to hold them together. 
Up to this point we have been chewing upon straw (sometimes dry 
straw), but we turn now to some of the devices or “motions” thru which 
principals sometimes go, under the impression that they are engaged in a 
program of in-service training. The potential value of these procedures 
depends first on whether they have been chosen in terms of needs and 
purposes and in the second place upon how well they are used under 
constantly changing conditions. 

Periodical reading—The most obvious medium for keeping up with 
the world is to read a good newspaper. Usually this means the local news- 
paper or the best available metropolitan daily carefully selected because 
of its unbiased and careful editing. If the local newspapers are mediocre, 
they can be supplemented by one of the news-magazines such as News- 
week, if one has a general interest, or the United States News, if one is 
particularly interested in governmental activities. 

Consistent reading of the news is not sufficient, however, for one with 
a principal’s social responsibilities. From time to time he needs to ex- 
amine the conservative social point of view as found in such periodicals as 
the National Republic and the Nation’s Business; the liberal point of view 
as found in the Nation or the New Republic. Certainly, as an independ- 
ent mind, authorized by society to teach all the children of all the people, 
he must be aware of what different groups are thinking. He should nor 
be an advocate of either extreme. From time to time he will check the 
significance of social trends by reading the articles of scholars and experts 
that appear in the substantial monthly magazines. 

Finally in the periodical field the principal will regularly examine sev- 
eral professional journals. These fall chiefly into two types: those designed 
to improve the profession such as the state education magazines and the 
NEA Journal, and those designed to improve instructional and adminis- 
trative procedures. If one may judge from the available studies of princi- 
pals’ reading habits, the most obvious weakness is failure to study system- 
atically the magazines dealing with classroom instruction. Articles from 
the angle of the administrator are apt to occupy a disproportionate share 
of their available reading time. 
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Books—As far as cultural reading is concerned there is little that one 
needs to say. It is well known that teachers are among the frequent sub- 
scribers to book clubs and presumably principals do their share of this 
type of reading. If they don’t their failure carries its own penalty—when 
they go out in the evenings they will be uninteresting bores (or have you 
read the ads?). 

Keeping up with professional books, however, is a difficult task. This 
fact accounts for the popularity of the annual lists of “Sixty Educational 
Books” that appear in the April issue of the NEA Journal. All one needs 
to do is to check the list for his interests; buy, borrow, or steal the selected 
copies; then set aside a reasonable proportion of the summer for some 
quiet reading. Of course, that is easier said than done, but think of the 
classroom teachers who are attending summer schools in order to receive 
next year’s increment on the salary schedule. No—don’t think of them; 
they are probably having a good time in a summer workshop! 

Another place where principals are apt to miss some “must” reading is 
in the small book or pamphlet field. Most of these deal with social and 
economic problems and are good stabilizing media after one has read 
some of the periodicals listed in preceding paragraphs. For example, how 
many p~'ncipals are aware of the series now being prepared by Stuart 
Chase tor the Twentieth Century Fund? The first of these is now avail- 
able—The Road We Are Traveling, 1941-1942—for the terrific price of 
$1. You can read its 106 pages in one evening. Best of all, several equally 
stimulating numbers will be available soon. Then the Council for Democ- 
racy has turned out America’s Free Schools and The Public and Strikes 
(10¢ each). The Foreign Policy Association issues a “Headline” series, 
such titles as The Struggle for World Order and Look at Latin America 
(25¢ each). The Public Affairs Committee has published Homes To Live 
In and the Coming Crisis in Manpower (10¢ each). Somewhat more 
technical are the publications of the National Planning Board (selling 
usually for less than a dollar) which are reprinted in brief form as pam- 
phlets for the sum of ten cents. And then, just in case you have missed 
them, there is the series prepared by the Educational Policies Commission. 
While many of its publications are largely educational in content, Educa- 
tion and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy helps to bridge 
the gap between school theories and economic facts. None of these publi- 
cations is beyond the purse of the principal who can afford the weekly 
movie. 

Conferences—Current transportation trends will discourage conventions 
and conferences national in scope. There will continue to be regional 
meetings to which national figures can be invited. The outlook, however, 
is for a period when the local meeting will hold the center of the stage. If 
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such local meetings are to have value they must not be the “cut and dried” 
affairs that they have been in many cases. Too frequently the local asso- 
ciation devotes most of its meetings to business that could be handled by 
committees or certainly in less time than the typical business session. 
More attention needs to be given in local meetings to reports of local 
research. Detroit has made a place for this sort of thing and often with 
surprising results. Each year classroom teachers as well as administrators 
report some of the experiments and investigations they have been making. 
Few of the reports result in educational revolutions but they do represent 
growth on the part of those reporting and often they stimulate others to 
similar endeavors. More use might well be made in local meetings, too, of 
the panel and forum discussion technics. These procedures are designed to 
break down the listening situation so characteristic of educational meetings. 
Professional writing—In a meeting of the yearbook committee of the 
national department, one of the best known educators now living once 
said: “Writing brief accounts of practices is one of the best in-service 
growth procedures that I know.” Any one who has tried to get his ideas 
down on paper realizes that something at least akin to thinking is in- 
volved. Sometimes one feels that he is a high-powered car with his wheels 
spinning in the mud and at other times he is sure only of the mud! 
From observation of the type of materials turned in for yearbooks the 
writer is convinced that professional writing is a skill which relatively 
few principals have cultivated. One weakness of such writing is that it is 
not well organized. All that principals learned in the seventh grade about 
outlines apparently has been lost in the harrowing years of later schooling. 
Another weakness is the failure of the author to relax and to give his own 
ideas a chance. Many who start out bravely weaken after a few paragraphs 
and quote heavily from published works. Then after laboring manfully 
(or woman-like) for a few pages, they snatch the copy from the type- 
writer and without reading it drop it into the mail. Most articles need to 
be revised even unto the third time before they convey what the author 
intended. Finally the generous use of Anglo-Saxon words and application 
of a light twist to sentences can do wonders in making an article readable. 
In the good old summer time—Perhaps with the current demand for 
war workers it is superfluous to talk about the best use of the summer 
period. However, some may wonder how best to use the summer for a 
bit of personal growth. One of the most obvious and often the most pro- 
ductive use of this vacation period is attendance at one of the many sum- 
mer sessions offered by colleges. This type of activity is particularly appro- 
priate for the principal who is working for advanced degrees or for one who 
alleges that he has been so busy during the year that he hasn’t “cracked a 
book.” 
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The trouble with many summer-school students is that they attend with 
the wrong attitude. In the first place they are in a rebellious mood be- 
cause of a feeling that they have to attend. Then when they arrive at the 
college they are often told what to take in order to attain certain types of 
recognition. In other words, many summer-school programs still operate 
in the climate that once surrounded elementary and secondary schools— 
producing possibly even the Huckleberry Finn mood. Workshops and 
summer conferences are helping to break the wall of arctic ice that con- 
fronts many a summer instructor. There is much, however, that the 
individual student can do if he will “pull in his pout” and give the pro- 
fessor a chance. In other words, many classes can and should be run on the 
activity plan in which each student works upon specific problems related 
to conditions in his own school. This means committees, special papers, 
class reports, panel discussions, debates, demonstrations, all within the 
reach of the typical class. It also means that the student who really digs 
in on such a program will work harder than in a lecturing situation and 
will profit considerably more from his efforts. A positive, constructive ap- 
proach means growth; an attitude of “just try to teach me something” 
means disappointment. 

After the principal has attained the master’s degree there still is occasion 
for him to use his summers in self-directed activity. This may mean more 
summer-school attendance. It may mean travel. One of the most stimulat- 
ing principals the writer has ever met was a grey-haired lady who spent 
her summers visiting the Eskimos, Indians, and national parks. Each year 
she brought back to the teachers in her school a collection of materials that 
could be used in their classes. Incidentally, when it came time for “super- 
vision,” she had something to contribute in addition to a benign smile. 
Summer travel may include visits to industrial plants, other school sys- 
tems, colleges, and dozens of other places where the principal can obtain 
instructional materials and ideas. 

Another use of the summer period is in teaching classes at some other 
school level, for example, the junior high school. It might be a good thing, 
once in awhile, to see one’s elementary-school graduates a few years after 
they have left the sheltered environment in which we knew them best. 
One principal, known to the writer, used to teach a mountain school in 
summer, where he had to handle all the grades and all subjects. No one 
could have an experience like that without being shaken in his peda- 
gogical boots. 

Still another possibility—perhaps the one most neglected—is a real vaca- 
tion. A trip to the beach where one mingles with typical families, and 
incidentally gets acquainted with his own, has much to recommend it. 
Or, if one prefers, let him ascend the mountains where possibly he may 
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find that exclusive mountain peak recommended by McClure and hereby 


reindorsed. Physical rest, away from the job, is often the best way to 
grow and to gain perspective upon the hectic affairs of daily living. 

Lest we forget-—Among the dozens of other devices that promote 
growth only a few can be enumerated here. For example, there are com- 
mittees to prepare yearbooks, reports, and policies. The values of these are 
clearly marked in the publications of the California, Michigan, and other 
state principals associations. A recent, interesting report of this type is the 
May 1941 publication of the elementary-school principals of West Vir- 
ginia, Criteria for Evaluating Elementary Schools. It is in a real sense a 
blueprint for principals who want to grow. Nothing has been said up to 
this point about listening to the radio—an unexcelled opportunity to learn 
easily about world affairs. Nothing has been said about dozens of commu- 
nity activities, such as the recreational program, the Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, and similar experiences that help teachers to understand boys and 
girls. These, too, are growth opportunities that will fit into the programs 
of many principals. 


And Having Writ— 


We reach the inevitable conclusion that the in-service growth of the 
principal is basically an individual matter. Also, that when the learner 
sees the need for a growth experience and sets for himself meaningful 
purposes, then his activities become growth experiences. This means that 
we must free our minds from the devices to be used and center attention 
upon the interests and needs of the individual in a social setting. Since the 
principalship calls for the highest type of leadership and since each person 
holding such a position has definite strengths and weaknesses, his obliga- 
tion “to measure up” is the eternal debt inherent in the trust that has been 
placed upon him. Going to summer school, reading books (even year- 
books), attending conferences, and so on—these are the bricks with which 
we build. But running thru it all there must be reflective thinking, pur- 
posing, planning in order that the bricks may hold together. 

Altho our emphasis has been upon the attitudes and vision of the in- 
dividual principal, it must be recognized that he gains new views and 
stimuli by working and planning with his fellows. In these social rela- 
tionships he must maintain the driving purpose so well described by 
Emerson: “It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion; it is 
easy in solitude after our own; but the great man is he who in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude.” 
Emerson and McClure can’t both be wrong—let’s try it. 
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CHAPTER II 


Citywide Cooperative Effort 





yearbook it probably is the word “cooperation.” In the preceding chap- 

ter both McClure and Hubbard stressed the growth values of coopera- 
tive effort. Thruout the volume emphasis is laid on cooperative planning 
and on group endeavor in matters of self-improvement. 

This chapter describes several types of staff cooperation on a systemwide 
or citywide basis. It begins with Barbour’s account of a summer workshop 
which was planned and carried out by the administrative, supervisory, and 
teaching staff of a city-school system without the sponsorship of, or credit 
afhliation with, any college or university. Replogle then shows how a city- 
wide workshop can be organized and carried on during the regular school 
year. In the next two articles Harding and Byerly report on the work of 
various staff committees which plan, direct, and evaluate many types of 
professional activities. Walker follows with an account of citywide staff 
meetings which break with traditional practice in that they are planned 
and directed by teachers themselves. 

Staff cooperation is next exemplified in the short, informal courses de- 
scribed by Smith and in the project in curriculum development outlined 
by Morgan. Both projects involved the cooperation of local colleges as 
well as that of teachers having common interests and purposes. 

Moreland and Doyle tell of systematic efforts to enlist an entire pro- 
fessional staff on some phase of an extensive program. The Houston pro- 
gram, which Moreland describes, differs from that of Philadelphia in that 
the latter was focused quite specifically on a single area of study, namely, 
child growth and development. 

The leadership which can be shown by a local teachers association in 
arranging suitable extension courses is clearly revealed in Nuttall’s report. 
The committee had the cooperation of the state university and the local 
school administration, but the teachers association was the chief organiz- 
ing and coordinating force in a project which involved more than 500 
staff members. Leadership which has its chief source in a well-planned 
administrative and supervisory program is portrayed in Stouffer’s descrip- 
tion of the various self-improvement activities of Wilmington teachers. 

Timely suggestions will be found in these reports for nearly every pro- 
fessional staff, regardless of its size or present professional program. The 
reports come from school systems of various sizes ranging from Elmhurst, 
with a staff of seventy, to Philadelphia, the nation’s third largest city. 
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AN INDEPENDENT SUMMER WORKSHOP 


RICHMOND BARBOUR 


Instructional Coordinator, San Diego City Schools 
San Diego, California 


DUCATIONAL WorKSHOoPs have been defined in various ways, but in 
essential outline they may be described as flexibly organized, in- 
formally conducted, short-term programs of study in which teach- 

ers and other educators work intensively upon a need or a problem that 
has arisen out of their daily occupations. Members of a workshop have the 
help of a skilled staff but they are subject to a minimum of academic para- 
phernalia in the way of requirements, units, formal class meetings, and 
the like. The many differences between workshop procedure and ordinary 
collegiate procedure arise from one basic dissimilarity : the workshop follows 
the “needs” approach to human learning, while the standard college pro- 
cedure starts with a body of material to be learned or of skills to be mas- 
tered. If the “needs” approach is as valid as current educational and psy-, 
chological theories indicate,’ the workshop idea has great potential value 
for in-service professional education and merits widespread experimenta- 
tion under many and varied conditions. 

A summer workshop for teachers, supervisors, and administrators, de- 
veloped by the city school system of San Diego, California, has proved to 
be an important factor in the in-service professional education program of 
that city and a most significant agency in a continuous program of cur- 
riculum experimentation and revision. Since the San Diego workshop was 
organized to meet peculiar local needs and limitations, and therefore 
varies in many particulars from the usual workshop pattern,” a summary 
of San Diego experience may be helpful to others who are interested in 
the summer workshop as an instrument for effecting continuous in-service 
professional growth. 


Origin of San Diego’s Summer Workshop 


The independent workshop developed to meet the needs of the San 
Diego city schools was inspired by both the observed strengths and limita- 
tions of the workshops conducted at colleges and universities.’ The two 
most valuable results noted with respect to college workshops were the en- 
thusiasm and spirit which participants brought back to their work in the 
fall and the increased willingness of the participants to experiment with 


1 Snyder, Walter E. “Is the ‘Needs’ Approach Valid?” Curriculum Journal 12: 111-13; 
March 1941. 

2 Heaton, Kenneth L.; Camp, William G.; and Diederich, P. B. Professional Education for 
Experienced Teachers. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 142 p. 

8 Ibid. 
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informal and democratic instructional procedures. The principal limita- 
tions of these workshops were also two in number. First, the actual tangible 
results of workshop participation, in the form of experimental units, re- 
vised courses, or plans of instruction, often were inadequate in local color 
or local adaptation and application. They might be excellent plans to meet 
general conditions, but often they required extensive revision to include 
sufficient use of local community resources such as a well-developed visual 
aids department, and the local libraries, museums, and industries. Second, 
attendance at a college workshop always required some extraordinary 
financial outlay, despite the efforts of the workshop directors to keep costs 
down. There was transportation to and from the institution which housed 
the session, the cost of residence away from home, and other necessary 
expenditures. The San Diego local workshop was planned to preserve as 
fully as possible the very real strengths of college workshops, and to over- 
come their limitations. 


Advance Planning 


Experience ‘vith workshops elsewhere had indicated the desirability of 
careful planning well in advance of the opening meetings. Without it, 
precious days and weeks can be wasted.* Accordingly, the staff which was 
selected to conduct the San Diego workshop held many planning sessions 
during the months prior to the opening date. The staff consisted of the 
assistant superintendent of schools, the two instructional coordinators, the 
supervisor of elementary education, the coordinator of the curriculum 
project, a junior high-school principal, and a senior high-school principal. 

It was agreed to hold half-day sessions daily for the six weeks imme- 
diately following the end of the school year. It was agreed to limit the 
number of members rather drastically. Arrangements were made to house 
the workshop in a building which contained an extensive WPA curricu- 
lum production project and was adjacent to the school system’s central 
library and visual education departments. The use of WPA typists, artists, 
and research workers was arranged. A reasonably extensive library of pro- 
fessional books was selected and was transported to the workshop build- 
ing. A tentative allocation of areas of special responsibility was made for 
staff members. Procedures for admission to the workshop were developed 
and announcements were issued to all certificated employees of the school 
district. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to keep the workshop en- 
tirely independent of outside agencies or institutions. This meant that it 
could not be affiliated with any college or university nor offer units of 


* Ibid., p. 79-88. 
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college credit to members. It was agreed, however, to offer the equivalent 
of such units as credit toward the requirement for systematic study which 
is imposed by the school system’s salary schedule. Independence meant that 
the workshop would, of necessity, derive all its financial support from the 
school district. But it meant, also, that the workshop members and staff 
would have complete freedom to experiment in ways of meeting local 
needs, unhampered by any outside controls, real or imaginary. 


Teacher Interest in the Workshop 


The response of teachers to the announcement of the workshop sur- 
prised even the most optimistic staff member. Since more than twice as 
many applied for entrance as could be accommodated, selection procedures 
had to be devised, the selection being made on the basis of the clarity, sig- 
nificance, and workability of the particular problem chosen for intensive 
work, This meant that all “workshoppers” had thought out their problems 
quite carefully, and in many cases had developed well-planned procedures, 
prior to the opening sessions. In this way the amount of initial confusion 
was diminished and the value of the workshop to the school system was 
enhanced. 

Members of the workshop came from all levels of the school system, 
primary to adult, altho elementary-school teachers predominated numeri- 
cally. It was intended at first to limit the workshop to fifteen members, but 
actually nineteen were accepted. Problems ranged from the production of 
a cookbook for use by mentally retarded elementary-school children in 
homemaking activities to the reorganization of a senior high-school Eng- 
lish course of study. A teacher of industrial arts worked alongside a teacher 
of third-grade children; a senior high-school music teacher learned from 
a teacher of mentally retarded eight-year-olds, and vice versa. As in all 
successful workshops, members seemed to enjoy getting really acquainted 
with one another and to experience real growth as ideas were exchanged. 


The Workshop Schedule 


San Diego's experience checks with the recommendations usually made 
that the organization of a workshop should be kept highly flexible, sub- 
ject to change at any time, and that no more than the simplest kind of a 
schedule should be attempted. A steering committee accomplished most 
of the actual “administration.” 

Ordinarily, the day started off with a short meeting of all the workshop 
members and staff, at which announcements could be made, a few pleas- 
antries exchanged, and any particularly significant group problem intro- 
duced. Then members of the workshop either went to work on their prob- 
lems individually, conferred with staff members, or took part in small 
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group discussions of each other’s problems which were scheduled inform- 
ally from time to time. At ten-thirty o’clock in the morning, those who 
felt like it “knocked off” briefly for coffee or a cigarette. The day’s sched- 
ule officially ended at twelve o’clock noon but most days many members 
worked on thru the afternoon. Staff members were present all morning 
and were on call in the afternoon. Group breakfasts and luncheons were 
arranged frequently, as were evening parties and other recreational affairs. 


Workshop Results 


Many important outcomes of a workshop are intangible, hard to isolate 
and evaluate. In San Diego, the extra “lift,” the renewed spirit and en- 
thusiasm with which workshop members went back to their work was 
perhaps the most valuable result. Increased understanding of pupil prob- 
lems and of child development was another product. Then, equally intangi- 
ble but important were a generally improved understanding of “the other 
fellow” and more general recognition of the fact that we all, wherever we 
teach, are working together in the great group enterprise of education. 

The tangible results also were imposing. A supervisor developed a de- 
tailed plan of supervision for the year 1940-41, which was followed suc- 
cessfully. A teacher of instrumental music in the elementary schools de- 
veloped a delightful study and appreciation book for children which has 
been printed by the school system for use in elementary classes. A group 
of teachers of retarded children developed extensive new resources for their 
children—reading materials, visual aids, and suggestions for more effective 
use of community resources. A group of teachers of adults developed new 
materials for basic English studies, two mathematics teachers worked out 
material in “Applied Mathematics,” while three English teachers produced 
imposing revisions of portions of their courses of study. Other workshop 
participants developed materials according to their respective needs. 

Thus the summer workshop proved to be a prolific source of experi- 
mental units and materials which greatly stimulated an existing citywide 
program of curriculum development. The materials developed by “work- 
shoppers” have been used, revised by their authors, and in many cases have 
proved so successful that they have been adopted by other teachers. Over a 
period of time it is expected that far-reaching improvements in the instruc- 
tional program will originate in such local workshops. By every standard 
which we have been able to apply to our experience, the independent local 
workshop seems amply to have justified its existence. 








A WORKSHOP CARRIED ON THRU THE SCHOOL YEAR 


VERNON L. REPLOGLE 


Principal, Central School 
Wilmette, Illinois 


URING THE PAST YEAR a teacher inspired, initiated, and conducted 

workshop has been the means of arousing interest in, and of cast- 

ing light upon, various professional problems of Wilmette teachers. 
Like any similar undertaking, the Wilmette workshop was able to thrive 
largely because of two prerequisites: (a) a wholly sympathetic and demo- 
cratic superintendent of schools; and (b) a teaching group which is am- 
bitious, alert, and sincerely anxious to do a better job. Other factors con- 
tributing to its success, however, were location and environment. Wilmette 
is located in the “North Shore” district, above Chicago, where it is subject 
to the influences of Northwestern and Chicago universities. Also, Wil- 
mette parents have encouraged and supported a forward-looking program 
of education. These factors undoubtedly provided some of the urges and 
interests in teacher improvement. 


Background of Workshop Movement 


The workshop did not burst forth into full bloom without its share of 
birth and growing pains. It has been evolving slowly thruout several recent 
years. As early as 1934 small, interested groups were meeting occasionally 
to discuss informally some of their current teaching problems. These dis- 
cussions proved to be so satisfying that more and more gatherings of this 
kind were held. The idea gathered momentum until the fall of 1940 when, 
with the foundation well laid, the Wilmette workshop was boldly launched 
—the final impetus coming from the Commission on Teacher Education.’ 
This Commission provided the teaching groups of New Trier township 
with the opportunity to study various methods of in-service training for 
teachers. Its services included the expert advice of Professor Walter A. 
Anderson of Northwestern University, the Commission’s coordinator in 
the township, and periodic contacts with other consultants of national 
reputation. 


Organization of the Workshop 
Under the direction of Professor Anderson the group met, elected a 
general chairman and secretary, appointed committees, and laid initial 
plans. The membership of the workshop included teachers, administrators, 
and supervisors—over 70 percent of the entire professional staff of eighty. 


1The Commission on Teacher Education, a project of the American Council on Education, 
was established in 1938 to encourage improvements in teacher preparation and additional growth 
in service. 
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Altho attendance was voluntary, there was no lagging of interest thruout 
the year. During the second semester it was possible to receive credit at 
Northwestern University for workshop participation. 

After some discussion, agreement was reached that the purpose of the 
workshop should be to give each member the maximum opportunity to 
become a better teacher. Several means of becoming a better teacher were 
immediately proposed. Some suggested that, in addition to open discussion, 
excursions be made to points of interest within the metropolitan area. 
Others felt the need for more actual experience in some field such as the 
practical arts, music, or science. Consequently, a chairman on educational 
excursions was elected, as well as a chairman to plan discussions, and 
each chairman selected a committee and set to work. In the meantime the 
heads of the art, music, and science departments, who had generously 
volunteered their services, began to plan for their work with these col- 
league-pupils. 


Operation of Workshop 


The typical workshop session began with reports of committees, fol- 
lowed by about an hour’s discussion of the problem chosen for that par- 
ticular session, then an opportunity to work for approximately fifty min- 
utes in the art room, the science laboratory, the woodworking and metal 
crafts room, the printing and pottery shop, or the music room. This work 
period gave teachers an opportunity to get help, according to their needs, 
in any of the areas represented. 

Perhaps the major interest during the first year was the discussion part 
of the workshop program. In order that the discussions would be timely, 
the committee in charge inquired of the total membership as to the topics 
or problems they wished to have discussed. Their response to this appeal 
was conditioned by the fact that Wilmette teachers work under a superin- 
tendent who adheres to the simple if novel formula that democracy should 
be practiced rather than accorded lip service. Due to this democratic at- 
mosphere, Wilmette teachers have felt for some time a genuine responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the school system. Consequently, they were quick 
to respond to the committee’s request with a number of professional prob- 
lems which they wished to have examined under the searchlight of round- 
table discussion. Following is a list of some of the important problems sub- 
mitted by the discussion committee: 

1. Tests—Shall we give tests? If so, what kind? How shall we use test results? 

2. Ethics for teachers—The relation of teachers to pupils; to the profession; and 
to associates. 

3. Evaluation—What shall we evaluate? How shall we evaluate? What place do 
records occupy? How can we get tangible evidence of desirable changes in a 
child’s acting, feeling, and thinking? 
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Children’s habits—What specific habits should we attempt to develop in 
children? What personal habits? What conduct habits with respect to build- 
ings, halls, playground? 

Children’s attitudes toward adults—What respect should children show for 
teachers and parents? Do adults automatically get the respect they deserve? 
Care of property—Are Wilmette children wasteful and careless of property— 
private and public? If so, what can we do about it? 

Spirit of service—Are the children self-sacrificing? Why are older children 
less willing to sacrifice than younger ones? 

Responsibility—The following comment is often heard from parents: “Schools 
do not require children to do anything which they prefer not to do. There. 
fore, they are not preparing children adequately for the disagreeable tasks in 
later life.” How shall we answer this charge? What is responsibility? Can it 
be taught? What is good discipline in the schools? 

Study habits—What attention should be given to the development of proper 
study habits? 

Articulation—What is the teacher’s job? Should he take children where they 
are or think of accomplishing definite curriculum demands? How can he be 
sure that the curriculum is adequate? How much should he feel that it is 
his job to prepare children for the next grade? 

Contacts with parents—How can we best express to parents in simple terms 
our beliefs about children? What are the comments, good and bad, most 
frequently heard from parents? Are they justifiable? What shall we do about 
them? 

Teacher preparation—To be a good teacher how broad should experiences 
be? Should a teacher of special subjects be familiar with all other fields? 
Organization—To what extent should we have departmentalization? 
Visiting other schools—Would more opportunities to visit other schools be 
advantageous? Should we visit more within our own system? What should 
be our purpose in visiting—or should we have one? 

Administration and supervision—What do Wilmette teachers expect from 
supervision? What do we expect from administration? 

The radio in classroom instruction—How may we use the radio to advantage 
in the classroom? Does the radio contribute to our educational objectives? 

Use of visual aids—What place do visual materials have in our schools? How 
may they be used to the greatest advantage? 

Course of study—How should we use the new course of study? To what 
extent should this tentative course affect classroom procedure? 


These problems were considered merely as possible “take-off” points for 
the workshop discussions. The entire list of problems was by no means 
covered during the year. The question of evaluation occupied several dis- 
cussion periods and, as might have been expected, led into most of the 
other topics. However, it was decided at the beginning of the year that, if 
possible, a new problem would be introduced at each meeting. It was 
thought that greater interest would be maintained and larger growth in 
outlook achieved by thus having many points of view expressed, then let- 
ting each problem rest except as each one continued to think about it in 
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relation to his own situation. Before significant changes in practice could 
be expected, it was obvious that teachers must first make the necessary 
alterations in their own thinking. Wilmette teachers were determined not 
to make the mistake which some school systems have experienced, of mak- 
ing elaborate organizational changes only to find that the teachers’ phi- 
losophy has not kept pace. Therefore, no attempts were made during the 
first year of the program to move decisively in any specific direction. 


Discussion Procedures 


It was originally planned that the elected discussion chairman would 
preside at all the meetings. Later the group decided that a different discus- 
sion leader should be chosen for each session. This idea proved to be an 
excellent one, for at no time was the group unable to find an enthusiastic 
and well-informed teacher leader for every topic. It was interesting to note 
that as the year progressed more and more of the members were expressing 
their opinions. By the end of the year practically all were participating in 
the discussions. The leader’s job was simply to conduct and direct—not to 
deliver a speech or lecture. He did present the problem in the workshop 
bulletin, a mimeographed sheet issued a few days prior to the meeting, and 
usually would suggest related readings. 

The discussions were quite spirited largely as a result of two safeguards. 
First of all, a rule adhered to wisely and rigidly was that only ideas and 
current practices were to be examined, never personalities. During the en- 
tire year no one became personal in his remarks and no one inferred that 
a personal criticism was intended in any comment made. As a result of 
keeping the discussion on this high professional plane, no personal ani- 
mosities were developed and no enemies were made. In the second place, 
in the workshop discussion administrators, supervisors, and teachers were 
all on equal terms—a situation which all agreed was essential. 


Working in Laboratories and Shops 


Projects in the shops and laboratories were carried on thruout the year. 
Many teachers designed and made their own Christmas cards. Two 
teachers who felt the need of experience with charcoal drawing and finger 
painting worked for several weeks with these media, then turned to plastic 
rings and bracelets. A number of teachers learned to drive nails, saw 
boards, and use a plane. Others made aluminum and pewter plates. Those 
who were interested in improving the nature study and science work in 
their classrooms spent time in the science laboratory discussing specific 
problems with the head of the science department. Three or four teachers, 
who wished to improve their meager ability to play chords and melodies on 
the piano, hurried to the music room as soon as the general sessions were 
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adjourned. Along with becoming more capable in these various areas, the 
teachers learned to know one another in a way which otherwise would 
have been impossible. 


Group Excursions 


Group visits to points of interest in the Chicago district proved to be 
highly popular with members of the workshop. The first trip was to the 
Chicago Civic Opera House. After having dinner together the group was 
shown backstage to view the many thousands of costumes available. They 
also learned some of the intricacies of backstage operation. Finally they 
enjoyed the opera, “Faust.” 

The next trip took the explorers to International House at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Hispanic culture was appreciated considerably more after 
that evening. The third and final excursion found the group in the heart 
of Chicago’s Little Mexico. After a typically hot and highly seasoned Mexi- 
can dinner, which many ate sparingly, an escort guided the party to Hull 
House, made famous by Jane Addams, where a recreational program was 
in progress. Special Mexican dances had been planned for the group’s 
benefit. An impressive Novena service in a nearby Catholic church was 
visited before the group disbanded. All felt that these trips were revealing, 
that they definitely lifted the teachers’ horizons, that the inevitable result 
would be better teaching. 


Looking to the Future 

With one year of full-fledged workshop experience as a backlog, the 
group expects to continue next year and as long into the future as this type 
of activity seems fruitful. It is hoped next year to continue the attack on 
the special problems causing teachers most concern. 

The workshop, incidentally, takes the place of many faculty meetings. 
The teachers feel that at last a genuine instrument for professional im- 
provement has been discovered. They cooperate more sympathetically 
with the teacher next door since they have had this experience in giving 
and receiving ideas. The contrast between the attitudes of many teachers 
when discussing various problems in the workshop and the attitudes of 
these same teachers in special faculty meetings was marked. They came to 
the workshop with an open mind, ready and willing to talk, because it 
was in every sense of the word their meeting, a place to discuss their prob- 
lems. In a called faculty meeting, on the other hand, they came to listen 
and to be told—an attitude probably not peculiar to Wilmette teachers. 
Unmistakably the workshop has contributed to the democratic atmos- 
phere in the Wilmette schools and has given teachers an increased desire 
to grow professionally. 
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COOPERATIVE PLANNING OF PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Dorotuy L. Harpinc 


Supervisor of Elementary Instruction 
Grand Island, Nebraska 


the heart of the Middlewest, is organized in three units: elementary, 

junior high, and senior high. Its administration is forward-looking 
and the educational understanding of the teaching staff has been well de- 
veloped, over a period of years, by a yearly program of general meetings 
conducted by the superintendent. The present article deals with the recent 
professional activities of the staff of sixty teachers in the seven elementary 
schools. 


Ti SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GRAND IsLanp, a city of 20,000 population in 


The Planning Committee 


Initial steps—The beginning of a new school year, bringing with it sev- 
eral changes, seemed the logical time to modify the approach in Grand 
Island to professional improvement for elementary teachers. Beginning 
with a blank sheet, so to speak, an introductory meeting was held at which 
the organization of a planning group was proposed. The initial step was 
simple, merely a decision that each of the seven elementary schools would 
select a temporary representative. This committee, instructed to set up 
whatever organization was needed, held three meetings during which 
many proposals were suggested, many problems discussed, but—quite in- 
tentionally—few decisions reached. In these sessions, however, freedom 
of discussion was assured and a few basic assumptions were established, 
particularly the following tacit understandings: 

1. No meeting was to be held for the sake of following a schedule. (This elimi- 
nated regular grade group meetings heretofore held on alternate Mondays.) 
Every activity planned was to be the outgrowth of some expressed need. 
Responsibility for initiating, carrying on, and evaluating enterprises was to be 
shared by all members of the group. 

Permanent organization was to be flexible. 


Committee procedure—Membership on the planning committee was 
established on a rotating basis. Thus, when the original group held its 
third and final conference, each member brought a second representative 
who was to carry on from there. So the wheels turned and are continuing 
to turn. At the present time each meeting is attended by two teachers from 
each school, one who participates and one who listens and learns. Each 
teacher thus serves thru two meetings in any one period of rotation. In- 
dividual membership is determined by the local school, sometimes on a 
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volunteer basis, sometimes on a basis of need for a particular type of serv- 
ice. It is never allowed to become a burden for any one individual, for not 
only would this be unfortunate in and of itself but it would defeat the ex- 
pressed purpose of the plan, cooperative deliberation. 

The group is self-perpetuating in membership and autonomous as to its 
meetings. At each session the time and place of the next meeting (based 
upon the work to be done) is determined. Sometimes the planning com- 
mittee meets every week; sometimes meetings are discontinued entirely 
until further need arises. During the fall weeks plans for the year are 
prominent in the discussions. Late in the spring evaluation is the order of 
business. 

Suggestions from the teachers in the various schools are brought before 
the planning committee. Proposals made by the committee are reported 
back for discussion in the buildings. Thus the planning committee is able 
to make its decisions, which affect the entire group, in the light of system- 
wide trends and opinions. 

To those who have worked with this plan over a period of two years it 
is evident that professional activities are more purposeful and cover a 
wider range than was true under the more traditional system when admin- 
istrators and supervisors planned the professional activities of members of 
the staff. Not only are the activities self-initiated but participation is en- 
tirely voluntary. If a scheduled meeting fulfils the teacher’s needs, he at- 
tends. If he sees no value in the proposed activity, he feels entirely free to 
spend his time in some more profitable manner. 


Activities Arranged. by the Planning Group 


The numerous activities which have developed from the work of the 
planning group are difficult to classify. Some are definite and show evident 
results; some are intangible and merely indicative of trends; many tend to 
overlap a wide variety of categories and are thus illusive in any specified 
organization. In general, however, such activities fall into four groups: 
(a) those related to community contacts; (b) those dealing with school 
policies; (c) those planned as concrete help in classroom procedure; and 
(d) recreational activities. 


Community Contacts 


Two considerations have prompted the planning group to develop wider 
community contacts. Teachers need to know the community in its varied 
aspects; the community needs to know teachers both as individuals and as 
a group of workers. While no set program of public relations has been 
established, the following informal contacts have done much to give ele- 
mentary teachers a definite part in community affairs. 
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Excursions—The initial step toward broader community understanding 
was a series of excursions, one of the first being a late afternoon visit to a 
large livestock company sales barn, where the weekly auction was in prog- 
ress. Grand Island, at one time the largest horse and mule market in the 
Middlewest, still does a tremendous business in livestock and, tho some of 
the teachers had lived here many years, few had ever attended such a sale. 
Other excursions led thru the beet sugar factory, to the airport weather 
bureau, thru the Union Pacific car shops (a trip which had to be repeated 
because of increased interest), to a nearby museum, thru the state hospital, 
and on a special pre-Christmas tour of all the schools. Suggested and still 
pending are more ambitious week-end trips to irrigation and reforestation 
projects which affect the locality. 

Observations—One unique procedure opened our eyes to many aspects 
of local life—and revealed much of ourselves! Choosing some busy corner, 
each participant listed all the activities to be seen there at a given time. 
These observations covered social, economic, health, and artistic conditions. 
Traffic hazards and safety needs were revealed. The observers spied loveli- 
ness heretofore unnoticed. Some were primarily interested in people, some 
in mechanical organization, some in social groupings. Thru a sharing of 
this experience each saw the community in direct focus not only thru his 
own eyes but thru the eyes of others. We looked, we interpreted, we dis- 
cussed. 

Participation in community affairs—Thru the planning group two in- 
vitations to join the Chamber of Commerce at dinner have been extended 
to the teachers. At the first dinner the speaker of the evening was the gov- 
ernor of the state. At the second, in recognition of the interests of the 
teachers, the chancellor of the state university was invited to address the 
gathering. 

The planning group supported an institute on international affairs spon- 
sored by the local Rotary Club, with the result that the meetings were 
widely attended by members of the teaching staff. This was so satisfactory 
that willingness to support a similar series even more fully another year 
has been expressed. 

Because political issues related to irrigation projects are serious ones, 
two speakers were secured by the planning group to discuss the opposing 
points of view. Presented at two evening meetings, these talks helped to 
keep teachers informed on pertinent local problems. . 

Giving the community information—Sponsored by the planning group, 
an American Education Week series of broadcasts over the local station 
gave the public concrete examples of the work of the schools. The local 
teachers organization, each of the three school units, and various school 
departments were represented. 
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School Policies 


During the first year of the two-year program under present discussion, 
elementary teachers were engaged in the final stage of a course of study re- 
vision. This work, specifically directed by a steering committee, was only 
indirectly related to that of the planning group but many matters of 
policy were discussed by both groups. Then, too, general policies of the 
supervisor's office have been determined in the light of the discussions of 
the planning group. The arrangement of schedules, conference plans, 
methods of working together, and the solutions to many recurring prob- 
lems have been worked out thru cooperative suggestion. 

An extensive field study, planned to assist in determining a systemwide 
policy with respect to the provision of transportation facilities, has been 
completed only recently. This study covered a period of seven months. 
One committee studied community resources for educational excursions 
to enlarge children’s experiences as suggested in the course of study. The 
findings of this committee were so extensive and of such value to teachers 
that it is planned to incorporate them in a special bulletin as a teaching aid. 
A second committee studied teacher opinion of the excursion as a teaching 
method and surveyed the literature of the field for authoritative opinion. 
A third committee investigated the financial aspects of the problem. Uti- 
lizing the findings of all three committees, the elementary teachers, thru 
the planning group, recommended a policy to the board of education 
which is under consideration at the present writing. Thru this study 
teachers have acquired a better comprehension of administrative problems, 
and all concerned have become more fully aware of the need for common 
understanding of the total educational program. 


Direct Aids to Classroom Procedure 


Three separate studio groups have been arranged in which teachers have 
had the opportunity to work together on specific problems. In one of these, 
with the guidance of the music supervisor, those interested in chorus ac- 
tivities participated. In another, under the direction of a teacher leader, the 
group engaged in various art experiences. Specialists from the community 
were called in at different times and the group itself determined the areas 
to be explored. The third studio group utilized the shops in a junior high- 
school building and called upon an instructor there for help in woodwork- 
ing, metalcraft, and related arts. A community member interested in 
weaving and other crafts assisted. 

Over the two-year period the planning group has also arranged several 
exhibits of arts, textiles, and books, and has organized several demonstra- 
tions planned to suggest desirable classroom activities and procedures. 
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Recreational Activities 


Feeling that teachers need to play together as well as to work together, 
the planning group has given some attention to group recreational ac- 
tivities. These have included informal sings, especially at Christmas time, 
evenings of folk dancing, picnics, and steak fries. The planning committee 
has sought to avoid overcrowded programs and still to find time for these 
less serious but important activities. 


Evaluation of the Program 


Just as the planning group sets up activities, so it also looks back over 
events and discusses the benefits, errors, and possible improvements. Sig- 
nificantly, the teaching staff at the end of the first year voted enthusiastic- 
ally to continue this procedure. At the end of the second year, many defi- 
nite benefits and a few of the dangers to be avoided have begun to become 
apparent. Among the advantages can be listed: (a) wider acquaintance 
within the group; (b) more freedom in discussion; (c) more general and 
more effective participation; (d) greater systemwide understanding; (e) 
increased enthusiasm; (f) evidence of growing cooperation among groups 
of children; and (g) broader community contacts. 

One of the dangers to be avoided in such a program is the possible 
routinizing of procedure, as more and more activity is attempted. This 
danger seems somewhat remote at the present time because of the variety 
of endeavor. Yet variety itself indicates a second danger, that of being too 
diversified to maintain a wholesome degree of staff unity. 

Looking back upon the two-year program it is clear that much has been 
accomplished. Looking ahead, one can see larger opportunities for co- 
operative effort. Where those opportunities will lead or just what prob- 
lems will arise cannot be foreseen—for they will evolve from group think- 
ing—but we look forward with confidence for we in Grand Island have 
come to believe there is value in the process of cooperative planning as well 
as in the results achieved. 








COOPERATIVE PLANNING AND EVALUATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Cart L. Byerty 


Supervising Principal, Roosevelt School 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


N RECOGNITION of the principle that the success of a group enterprise is 

determined largely by the initiative and directed enthusiasm of the 

participants, the Elmhurst school system has developed, over a period 
of years, a definite program of in-service training and growth for school 
employees. It is the purpose of this article to describe the organization and 
media which have been employed. 


Committee Organization 


Ideally, each teacher in the entire school system would be interested in 
and actively concerned with every phase of school organization. Actually, 
however, this is scarcely possible in a system involving several buildings 
and employing nearly seventy teachers. Elmhurst has followed the expedi- 
ent, therefore, of organizing the staff into a series of committees, each con- 
cerned with a single phase of the larger program. The plan seeks to enlist 
the active participation of every teacher but membership on a given com- 
mittee is voluntary. 

Teachers council—The teachers council, composed of all teachers, super- 
visors, and principals, was the first group set up as a permanent organiza- 
tion. It might be called the committee of the whole. Its first activity was 
an analysis of the educational program, an evaluation which aroused the 
interest of the teachers in curriculum work and served as a springboard 
for many later developments. The teachers council holds monthly meet- 
ings and serves as a clearing-house for problems which concern the entire 
staff. It has dealt with such matters as revision of the teachers’ salary sched- 
ule, investigation of rooming places offered to teachers, and the orienta- 
tion of new teachers. For the last three years all its officers have been class- 
room teachers. 

Supervisory council—The second group to be formally organized was 
the supervisory council. It is composed of the chairmen of other staff com- 
mittees, the principals, the supervisors of special subjects, and the super- 
intendent of schools. This council, which meets regularly each week, is a 
coordinating group. Also, it serves as a clearing-house for all administra- 
tive and supervisory problems which do not belong intrinsically to the 
superintendent and board of education. 

Curriculum committees—For each subject area, there is a curriculum 
committee composed of five or more teachers who are primarily interested 
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in, and specially trained for, that particular field. These committees, work- 
ing with the person in charge of curriculum revision, are given the re- 
sponsibility for developing a progressive course of study for each subject 
area of the elementary grades. As each teacher starts his second year in the 
Elmhurst system, he chooses the committee upon which he wants to work 
and thereafter serves on one or more curriculum committees each year. He 
may change to a different committee at the end of any year. Altho the 
nominal heads of the curriculum committees are principals or special 
teachers, the chairmen serve chiefly as consultants. The work itself, the 
planning and the evaluation, is done by the teacher members. Thus, teach- 
ers are challenged constantly to improve the methods and materials in 
their chosen fields by meeting and solving curriculum problems. 

Over a period of more than tén years these committees have functioned 
with remarkable success. Thru these committees all the teachers participate 
in some specialized curriculum study or project and their work in de- 
veloping curriculum materials has received widespread recognition. 

Evaluation committee—A committee on evaluation, composed of repre- 
sentatives of each department and having at least one member from each 
of the buildings, is concerned with the testing program and with general 
evaluation. Members of this committee, who must have special aptitude, 
temperament, and training for the work involved, are selected and ap- 
pointed by the superintendent of schools. This is the only standing com- 
mittee so created. The committee on evaluation is responsible for setting 
up and maintaining a feasible testing program. It selects the standardized 
tests to be used, prepares the testing schedule, adopts the rules for their 
administration, and tabulates and interprets the test results after the papers 
have been scored by the teachers. The committee on evaluation also tries 
out new tests as they come on the market and gives advisory help to cur- 
riculum committees with respect to problems of evaluation in the various 
subject areas with which they are concerned. 

Public relations committee—The public relations committee is one of 
the most important subsidiaries of the teachers council. It is composed of 
several teachers, a member of the administrative staff, the president of the 
parent-teacher council, a representative of the press, and certain other com- 
munity leaders. 

This committee issues a quarterly bulletin to parents entitled Your 
Child in School. Each issue of this bulletin, which is often illustrated, ex- 
plains some significant phase of the school program. A house organ 
which goes to each teacher twice a month, The Interlocutor, is also put 
out by this committee. It is a newsy sheet, with items concerning the staff 
and articles of professional interest. The committee’s Handbook for Par- 
ents, which is presented to each family when their children first enter the 
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Elmhurst schools, explains in nontechnical language the organization of 
the schools, the procedures followed, and the various services offered. Still 
another activity of the committee was its Inventory of Community Re- 
sources, listing not only exhibits and institutions but also persons in the 
community who have traveled abroad and those who have interesting col- 
lections, hobbies, or movies of historical places. 

Building teachers meetings—Teachers meetings in the several buildings 
constitute an integral part of the total program of planning and evalua- 
tion. The unique feature of any building meeting in the Elmhurst system 
is that it will automatically include active members of almost every com- 
mittee in the system. There is no isolation of buildings, departments, or 
teachers. Any pertinent matter being considered by a committee can be 
referred promptly to all buildings; conversely, the reactions of teachers 
in a given building are available immediately to each committee. 

Summary—With each teacher actively participating in some phase of 
the organization and with all branches of the organization properly co- 
ordinated, the functions of planning and evaluation are greatly simplified. 
The plan which has been outlined permits teachers to carry their regular 
full-time teaching loads, yet at the same time cultivate their special inter- 
ests by working with others on problems of mutual concern. Thru regular 
channels of information, teachers are kept informed of new developments 
in other departments and in the profession at large. Furthermore, they 
receive recognition for their interests and talents outside the classroom, 
something which pays large dividends in mental poise and self-assurance. 


Activities of Planning and Evaluation 


Planning and evaluation are so closely interlocked in Elmhurst practice 
that the two functions should be discussed together. Planning grows out 
of the process of evaluation which, in turn, stems from the plans and ob- 
jectives that have been adopted. The in-service growth engendered by the 
program varies for different teachers but usually falls into one or more 
of these groups: (a) improved instruction, thru curriculum study and re- 
vision; (b) the incentive to do creative classroom work or to contribute to 
professional literature; (c) a broader professional outlook and an acute 
awareness of the major problems of the local school system; or (d) im- 
proved mental and emotional health. 

Continuous self-survey—Each spring at the close of the term every 
committee submits a written summary covering as objectively as possible 
its work during the year. In this survey the school program is summarized 
in considerable detail. The financial and administrative data are con- 
tributed by the superintendent’s office, of course, but the sections dealing 
with “Pupil Achievement,” “Community Relations,” “The Curriculum,” 
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and “Pupil Activities” are contributed by the appropriate committees. 

Each summary from the curriculum committees is an analytical prog- 
ress report in which the committee recognizes the dynamic nature of edu- 
cation and indicates the place which the subject area in question should 
occupy in the total program. Changes and revisions in courses of study are 
proposed and areas which seem to need further study are pointed out for 
the guidance of the committee during the following year. 

In the section dealing with pupil achievement, the data are almost en- 
tirely objective, coming largely from the standardized tests. It should be 
pointed out that data on pupil achievement are never used to compare the 
work of different teachers, departments, or buildings. The value of the 
summary of the test data as tabulated in the continuous self-survey is that 
it presents an unbroken record over a period of years for each of several 
subject areas, which enables anyone to note objectively the points of weak- 
ness and strength in the curriculum with respect to skills and information. 

The continuous self-survey, as its name implies, is the backbone of both 
the evaluation and planning programs. Published in mimeographed form 
each summer, it becomes a record of achievement for the year just closed 
and a springboard for projected activities the following year. Continuity 
of effort is thus assured even tho there are many changes in the personnel 
of the committees when the work is resumed in the fall. 

Individual evaluation of teaching units—Altho the work of the cur- 
riculum committees usually is thoro and comprehensive, it has seemed 
desirable to secure from time to time comments and suggestions from ail 
teachers of a given subject. This has the added advantage of giving the 
new teachers an opportunity to participate who are not yet serving on any 
committee. It also allows gifted teachers who may be serving on other 
committees to contribute to a particular curriculum project without the 
semblance of presumption. 

The science curriculum committee worked out a form for experimental 
use in obtaining staff reactions. This form, which was revised and simpli- 
fed after a year of experience, has been used for three years and has proved 
quite helpful. It is merely a 1-page mimeographed checklist, with space for 
comments, which each teacher fills out immediately upon completion of 
any unit of work. The teacher indicates what elements of the unit were 
practical and expedient and those found impractical or unsatisfactory. He 
indicates any unusual teaching procedure he may have found advisable 
and any new materials discovered, including manipulative materials, 
visual aids, books, and other supplementary sources. He may also suggest 
changes of texts, course organization, sequence of units, or time allotment. 

The reaction forms when received from teachers are routed to the ap- 
propriate curriculum committees, where they are used as may seem ad- 
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visable in revising course outlines. The courses of study are kept purposely 
in tentative, mimeographed form and are constantly under surveillance 
for improvement according to teachers’ suggestions and in the light of 
new developments reported in current educational literature. 

This evaluation of teaching units results in in-service growth for teach- 
ers by (a) tending to make them critical of their own methods and ma- 
terials, (b) keeping them alert to ways of improving instruction in every 
area in which they teach, regardless of special interests, and (c) giving 
them a feeling of status, which results from their opportunity to contribute 
to a dynamic organization in which they themselves are integral parts. 


Coordination of the Program 


Up to this point the discussion has been concerned largely with the 
details of organization. The questions might well be asked, What holds 
all these concurrent activities into a semblance of order? or How is co- 
ordination achieved without unduly curbing initiative? The answer is 
that coordination has been developed parallel with the growth of the 
staff organization which has been described. From the beginning it was 
clear that if all teachers were to participate in the development of the 
school program, there had to be a common focus or point of reference— 
a guiding outline. Out of this need has grown the annual supervisory pro- 
gram. This is really a misnomer; it is more properly a cooperative state- 
ment of objectives which, altho drawn up by the administrative and super- 
visory staff, is really an outgrowth and summary of teachers’ suggestions. 

At the close of each school year principals and committee chairmen col- 
lect and pool the suggestions and recommendations of committees and 
individuals. From these statements and from the findings of the continu- 
ous self-survey, the master supervisory program for the following year is 
formulated by the superintendent. This program, designed for the entire 
school system, is a suggested plan of procedure or guiding outline stated 
in general terms. It may be modified as immediate needs develop. Un- 
finished work or unsatisfactory aspects of the program are necessarily 
stressed. The master supervisory program has five sections: curriculum, 
philosophy and practices, guidance and pupil accounting, public relations, 
and evaluation. Under each of these five divisions are listed the objectives 
for the year and the procedures suggested for their attainment. 

During the first month of school the staff in each building analyzes its 
special needs and problems and sets up its own supervisory program. In 
this plan, also, a promising procedure or method of approach is indicated 
for each objective. As the year runs its course and the temptation comes 
to do expedient and inconsequential things, here stand the supervisory 
programs, recalling the major goals which the staff had set out to achieve. 











PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS, TEACHER PLANNED 
AND DIRECTED 
STEPHEN L. WALKER 


Director of Curriculum and Instruction 
Fresno, California 


city schools have introduced a plan for in-service growth which 

differs materially from the plan previously followed. The popu- 
larity of this new plan indicates the help which teachers find in it and im- 
plies that it is firmly based upon their actual interests and needs. 


[ )< THE PAST TWo YEARS elementary-school teachers in the Fresno 


Underlying Principles 

The seven teachers and one principal, forming the in-service training 
committee responsible for the initiation and promotion of this program, 
agreed upon several fundamental principles. First, they said, attendance at 
the meetings should be on a voluntary basis. Second, all meetings must be 
so vital and so interesting that teachers would want to come. Third, each 
meeting should provide not only instruction but activity for the teachers 
present, in view of the fact that teachers as well as pupils learn by doing. 

Another thing, too, was considered highly important. Teachers like to 
share ideas, the committee agreed; and many teachers in a school system 
as large as Fresno’s not only have ideas and technics worth showing but 
are capable of explaining and demonstrating them to others. Therefore, 
the committee agreed that Fresno teachers should lead the professional 
meetings and should present their ideas, plans, and methods. 


The Plan Is Accepted 


The administrative staff concurred in the opinion that such meetings 
would be intensely practical and gladly accepted them as an additional 
feature in the existing professional growth plan. Under this plan each 
teacher must earn at least four “professional growth credits” in each four- 
year period of service. College or university work is accepted at face value, 
one unit being equal to one “growth credit”; and two of the four credits 
must be for such work. The other two, however, may come from travel or 
work on curriculum committees, and to this category was added credit for 
attendance at the proposed series of professional meetings. Attendance at 
ten 60-minute sessions was accepted as one professional growth credit. 

As soon as these preliminary plans were laid, the committee began to 
take rapid strides. First, the plan was announced to the city’s 225 ele- 
mentary teachers and each was asked to indicate the field or fields in 
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which he wanted help. The general interest reflected by the teachers’ re- 
sponses was impressive. Meetings were requested in every elementary- 
school subject, and there was a tremendous request for meetings in certain 
fields. According to these requests, then, the first meetings were planned. 


The Committee in Action 


The greatest number of requests for help related to manuscript writing 
—undoubtedly due to the fact that the school system had just introduced it, 
on an experimental basis, into the first two grades. Accordingly, two 
members of the in-service training committee were chosen to plan and 
carry out a series of meetings on this subject. With the active help of the 
curriculum committee on spelling and writing, one of the city’s perma- 
nent committees for the improvement of instruction, this series was de- 
veloped. 

Three meetings were arranged on manuscript writing. At the first, an 
experienced teacher demonstrated with a first-grade class the technics ap- 
propriate for the first lessons. Then after the demonstration the class was 
dismissed and the teachers present were given pencils and paper and 
“took a lesson” in beginning manuscript writing. At subsequent meetings 
the evaluation of writing and the transition from manuscript to cursive 
forms were demonstrated. At each meeting the teachers had their oppor- 
tunity to participate in both discussion and actual writing. 

While the manuscript writing series was being held at the rate of one 
meeting a week, two or more members of the in-service training com- 
mittee were developing a series on elementary-school art. With the help 
of the curriculum committee on art, they outlined six meetings to be led 
by the teachers most proficient in various phases of art instruction. The 
committee was surprised and pleased at the number of bona fide experts 
in our own teaching corps and at their unanimous and wholehearted co- 
operation in making these meetings successful. Figure drawing, murals, 
crayon and chalk work, water coloring, clay modeling, new art materials, 
and the relationship between music and painting were presented. Teachers 
had a chance to try, to feel, to experience the thrill of accomplishment 
under the guidance of a master teacher. Best or all, they were learning 
technics that would fit exactly into their own teaching situations. 

Members of the various curriculum committees are experts in their re- 
spective fields. Usually they have taken special work at college and are 
familiar with the literature and with recent trends in teaching technics. 
Therefore, their service in an advisory capacity in planning the meetings 
in their respective fields has proved to be of real benefit. The detail work 
in connection with the meetings naturally has remained in the hands of 
the in-service training committee. 
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Other Meetings Held 


The professional meetings held during the first year, in addition to those 
on manuscript writing and art, included a series on reading readiness, one 
on the making of glass slides for projection, and another on music ap- 
preciation. More than a third of the elementary teachers attended ten or 
more meetings during the year and practically every teacher was present 
at one or more sessions. In addition, many of the secondary-school teachers 
were conspicuous by their presence! 

At the beginning of the second school year, the committee again asked 
the teachers for suggestions as to the fields to be covered. Eighteen meet- 
ings were arranged, following the wishes of the group as a whole. Child 
welfare as a function of the classroom teacher, reading, rhythms, and 
music were the areas emphasized. Those in charge saw to it that teachers 
enjoyed the meetings and participated in them. More teachers took ad- 
vantage of the program during the second year than during the first in 
spite of the fact that many had already accumulated as much as three 
“professional growth credits.” 


Plans for the Future 


Plans have been laid for the coming year, after a barrage of requests 
which almost swamped the in-service planning committee. Since only a 


limited number of subjects can be considered in any one year, and in view 
of the requests received, the committee is arranging for meetings that will 
deal with woodwork and toymaking, the presentation of a new text in 
arithmetic, posture in its relation to the physical education program, and 
additional work in rhythms and manuscript writing. It is hoped that every 
teacher will be reached thru one or more of these sessions. 

Many lessons, for the most part encouraging ones, have bee learned as 
this work has proceeded. For example, the committee feels reasonably 
sure that (a) all teachers want to improve in service, (b) even the driest 
subject can be made vital and interesting to teachers as well as to pupils, 
and (c) improved teaching in a number of classrooms can be traced di- 
rectly to these professional meetings. Moreover, the committee is willing 
to venture one step farther: they suspect that this type of program, with 
necessary variations, would work in almost any school system, 





SHORT PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
AND PRINCIPALS 


Etuet L. SMITH 


Director of Elementary Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 


HORT courses, provided without fee for teachers and principals cover- 
ing topics in which many are vitally interested, is a type of in- 
service training not generally available. Many teachers and princi- 

pals take courses for college credit, but usually these are required and 
often they are quite far removed from everyday classroom practice. Many 
others, who already have their degrees and therefore are not interested in 
college courses for credit, are interested chiefly in keeping up to date with 
respect to new instructional practices. 

To meet the needs of both groups, Trenton has attempted for the past 
few years to provide a type of short course in various school procedures, 
covering such fields as reading, arts and crafts, creative rhythms, and even 
curriculum construction. While each topic has been treated somewhat dif- 
ferently, the procedure followed in connection with the arts and crafts 
program is sufficiently typical to illustrate the plan. 

According to the established custom in Trenton, there was a teachers’ 
institute for two days preceding the formal opening of school in the fall. 
At this institute a speaker introduced the topic to be considered during the 
school year, namely, arts and crafts. He pointed out the educational sig- 
nificance of the topic and discussed its relation to the total school program. 
In connection with this introductory lecture, an exhibit of children’s craft 
work was arranged. 

Following the institute program four meetings were held prior to the 
Christmas recess. This was done in order that teachers might benefit 
early in the year by their experiences and apply thruout the term the sug- 
gestions thus received. At each meeting a different phase of the work was 
discussed. For example, one meeting was devoted to making articles from 
string. At another, all kinds of modeling and the uses of self-hardening ma- 
terials were considered. The third meeting was devoted to the use of 
plaster of Paris, wood stippling, and metal foil. The fourth was given 
over to the use of paper and cardboard and to various kinds of weaving. 
At each meeting the instructor demonstrated the use of the material being 
discussed and distributed illustrative material to help teachers in their 
classroom work. Each lecture was then followed by a studio meeting, 
where teachers themselves could experiment and handle the materials be- 
fore presenting them to children. 
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To meet the needs of the teachers the city was divided into twelve areas. 
Teachers were permitted to choose the area which they wished to attend. 
Most of them chose a school near the one in which they taught, altho a 
few chose the schools nearest to their homes. In each area outstanding 
teachers of arts and crafts were asked to act as leaders. In three centers, 
where there seemed to be a need for more help, college students from the 
state teachers college were brought in to assist. These students gave volun- 
tary service except for the cost of transportation. 

Altho attendance at the lectures and demonstrations was purely volun- 
tary, the record was excellent. In many schools all teachers attended regu- 
larly. In one school where all the faculty was keenly interested, extra studio 
meetings were held. Previous to each studio meeting an announcement 
was made concerning the types of materials to be used. Then if teachers 
indicated their needs to the central office these materials were purchased 
for them at minimum cost. 

It was indeed interesting to see teachers from all grades working to- 
gether under self-appointed leadership and handling the materials which 
they wished later to introduce in their classes. As a type of in-service train- 
ing, this procedure seems highly desirable. In the first place, it puts the 
responsibility for planning an activity on the group of teachers who feel 
the need of that activity. Also, it places at the disposal of all teachers, with- 
out fee, the benefits to be obtained from a short course. Sometimes this short 
course is sufficiently complete for those who would not be interested in a 
full-length extension course. On the other hand, it often gives the teacher 
an incentive to enrol in a longer course. As a result of the course which has 
just been described, two extra groups were organized at the state teachers 
college. Finally, this type of in-service education develops in the teacher a 
familiarity with specific classroom activities and so directly affects the 
planning of his own classroom work. This surely is far more valuable than 
carrying out the activities suggested by a supervisor. 

Improvements which have been noted in actual classroom procedures 
provide ample evidence that this type of in-service education is really 
valuable. Much the same procedure as that described was carried out later 
with respect to creative rhythms, and tentative plans for the coming year 
anticipate a similar program devoted to speech and choral speaking. 








COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


M. Evan Morcan 


Curriculum Counselor 
Santa Monica, California 


HE FOLLOWING account is submitted as an example of practical cur- 
riculum planning and helpful in-service education which might be 
adapted in many other school systems. 

Curriculum study in the Santa Monica schools is guided by a repre- 
sentative council of twenty-six persons, including administrators and 
teachers chosen from all levels, kindergarten to junior college. In the fall 
of 1940, after a careful evaluation of junior high-school offerings, the cur- 
riculum council recommended the introduction of a science course with 
a social science emphasis into one year of the junior high school. This 
recommendation, of course, left to others the selection and preparation of 
teachers and the determination of the exact nature of the course to be 
offered. 

The council's recommendation was approved by the superintendent of 
schools and the junior high schools were authorized to introduce this new 
course. It was at this stage that the director of the junior college, who was 
also a member of the curriculum council, proposed a plan which met with 
instant favor and has been of great benefit to the whole school system. 
He had already discussed with his science instructors the possibility of 
their giving some assistance to teachers in the intermediate grades. Know- 
ing of their willingness to cooperate in that enterprise, he now proposed 
the presentation of a series of lectures and field trips designed to assist 
both the teachers of the new junior high-school science courses and teach- 
ers needing help with science work in the intermediate grades. 

This proposal was endorsed by the curriculum council and the admin- 
istration and was put into effect as soon as possible. A member of the 
faculty in the science department of the junior college accepted the chair- 
manship of this program. It was his task to enlist the help of the nine 
science instructors in his department, to discuss with them the essential 
learnings in each science field pertaining to the needs of the intermediate 
and junior high grades, and to schedule the entire series of lectures and 
field trips. 

Experienced administrators will anticipate some of the doubts and mis- 
givings arising from the anticipation of such an experiment. Could such 
a relationship be established without creating a feeling of superior impor- 
tance on the part of the junior-college instructors involved or without the 
suspicion of such arrogance on the part of those instructed ? Could junior- 
college instructors get down to the level of the intermediate student and 
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devise courses suited to his maturity? Could these instructors, accustomed 
to using elaborate apparatus, devise interesting elementary units involving 
a minimum of simple and inexpensive supplies and equipment? Would 
they be able to plan a series of lectures of sufficient interest and value to 
hold a volunteer group of teachers from the intermediate- and junior high- 
school grades? To all these questions, the answer is emphatically “Yes.” 

An interesting byproduct has been mentioned by several of the junior- 
college instructors. They feel that the necessity of carefully analyzing the 
introductory materials in their own field has made them better college in- 
structors. Moreover, the meetings were attended not only by the groups 
for which the series was planned but also by many junior-college instruc- 
tors and senior high-school instructors who wished to expand their own 
horizons. An outline of the series follows: 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE SuRVEY CLASS 


February 20 Astronomy—Mystery of space and time. Location of planets and stars. 
Polaris observation. Solar time. Latitude and longitude. Use of tele- 
scope. Principle of sextant. The astronomical almanac. 
Chemistry—Historical development of chemistry. Changes in methods 
and aims of teaching chemistry. General inorganic chemistry with 
emphasis on phases that bear on national defense. Demonstrations, 
illustrations, and exhibits. 

March 6 Physics—Weather. The earth’s spheres; atmosphere; temperature 
effects; heat transmission; barometer; humidity; fogs; clouds; rain; 
winds; storms; hygrometer and weather maps. Matter, energy, and 
force. Peculiarities of solids, liquids, and gases. Motion; work; power; 
simple machines; gravitation; units of measurements. Numerous simple 
demonstrations. 

March 13 Marine life—A trip to the beach at low tide to study the astonishing 
abundance and variety of life. Identification of forms found on the 
rocks, in the sand, and in the sea. Observation of activities and adapta- 
tions. Suggestions and helps for making field studies. 

March 20 Human physiology—Demonstration and discussion of some principles 
of body functioning including: blood cells; tissues; lung capacity; 
variation in heart rate; reflex action; sense organs; and muscles. 

March 27 Bacteriology and lower forms of plant life—Nature of bacteria, rela- 
tion to other micro-organisms, good and bad relations. Bacteriology of 
soil, water, and milk. Infectious diseases. Demonstration of pure cul- 
ture technic, staining, microscopic examination, and plate counting. 
Exhibit and discussion of other low types of plants, algae, moss, and 
ferns. 

April 3 Botany—Discussion and demonstration of roots, stems, and leaves. 
Types of leaves. Transpiration and photosynthesis. Tree studies. Iden- 
tification and other features. Lists of common local trees. Flower and 
seed studies. Structure and work of flowers. Structure and germination 
of seeds. Flower families. Aesthetic value of wild flowers. Visit to 
S.M.J.C. Annual Wild Flower Exhibit. 


February 27 
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April 17 Chemistry—Matter, Definition and discussion; relation to energy; 
states of matter. Kinetic molecular theory of gases. Characteristics and 
laws of gases. Laboratory preparation of and discussion of the prop 
erties of such gases as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, ozone, and am- 
monia. 

April 24 Physics—Sound and light. Review of basic principles of sound and 
light when considered as wave motion. Velocity and refraction. Illu 
mination and color, Practical applications such as the lighting of homes 
and highways. The use of simple optical systems such as in cameras 
and projectors. Demonstrations of many of the topics. 

May 1 Physics—Heat. Nature of heat and cold and some effects of each. 
Thermometers; units to measure heat; heating homes; melting and 
freezing; thermos bottles; boiling and relation to air pressure; re- 
frigeration; liquid air; heat engines. Electricity and magnetism—how 
they are made. Magnets; compass; electrons; electricity in industry and 
in our homes; lighting; cells and batteries; meters; silver and copper 
plating; lamps and fuses; telephone and telegraph. 

May 8 Field botany—Trip to an area of chaparral, the most important type 
of vegetation in southern California. Characteristics of chaparral; 
identification of the important species; economic relations. Other 
features of the local flora and plant life. 

May 15 Organic chemistry—Its organization. Connections with home and in- 
dustry. The future of chemistry and the opportunities ahead. Demon- 
strations and illustrations. 

May 22 Geology—Origin of rocks and minerals. Agents of erosion. Construc 
tion and destruction. Volcanoes and earthquakes. Earth flexures. 
Ancient life. Museum study. Projects. 

May 29 Zoology—Procedures for animal study. Preparation of the balanced 
aquarium and balanced terrarium. Observations to be made. Relations 
between plant and animal life. Insects. Methods of collecting and pre 
serving. Riker mounts; life histories. Identifications. The vertebrate 
animals, fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. Presentation 
of mimeographed material on resources for animal study by means of 
trips, museums, periodicals, and books. 


Major credit for the success of the series must be given to the junior- 
college instructors who planned and directed the program. Each prepared 
an outline of seven to ten pages, with room for additional penciled notes 
and bibliography, covering every topic presented. Each instructor also 
made a careful and painstaking selection of the principles and demonstra- 
tions to be presented. They taught, not as from a superior position, but 
rather as having had a unique background. They constantly sought the 
advice of class members, who by reason of their own unique backgrounds 
could contribute a superior understanding of adolescents. Benefits flowed 
in both directions in this cooperative development of a new program. 

As an illustration of the kinds of helps prepared by the instructors, ex- 
cerpts follow from those used on April 3 in connection with the lecture 
on botany. These materials included: (a) seventy-two questions, so ar- 
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ranged as to form an outline of the discussion; (b) a list of forty trees 





nd common to the Santa Monica area, giving in each case the botanical name, 
)p- the common name, the family to which it belongs, and one or more spe- 
m- cific addresses (or locations in the community) where one or more trees of 


this type are growing; (c) a list of fifteen important plant families, giving 


nd 
tu the key characters and several examples of each; and (d) a selected and 
ana classified list of references. A limited number of outlines of the various 
ras lectures in the series are available on request from the author of this re- 
port. 
ch. 
nd 
Excerpts FroM A Lecture Out ine (Botany)' 
re- 
OW Stems 
nd 1. What are the two ways of telling the age of a woody stem? 
per 2. How old does a palm tree grow? 
3. What are annual rings? 
pe 4. What are wood rays? 
al; . 
ner 21. Why is a potato a stem and not a root? 
22. How are stems useful to man? 
in- 23. What stems are good to eat? 
on- 24. How are stems used to reproduce the plant? 
-, ; Roots 
25. Of what use are roots to a plant? 
26. What are root hairs? 
* 
ced A 
ini 31. Do roots always grow downward toward the center of the earth? 
ts 32. How are roots used for reproduction? 
ate Leaves 
jon 33. Of what use are leaves to plants? 
of 34. How are the shapes of leaves used in the classification of plants? 
* 
- 50. Why do leaves change color in the autumn? 
q 51. Do evergreen trees ever shed their leaves? 
re 
tes Flowers, Fruits, and Seeds 
les 52. What does a scientist think a flower is? 
53. Is a sunflower a flower? 
Ta- * 
ut 68. Do dry seeds breathe? 
the 69. How long can seeds stay alive? 
ids Plant Classification 
ved 70. How can we come to know Santa Monica trees? 
71. How can we become better acquainted with local wild flowers? 
ex- 72. What are the most important plant families? 
ure TT Re 


1 Prepared by Robert L. Armacost for use with the lecture of April 3, 1941. 
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20. 


41. 


39, 


40. 


14. 


tonia Palm 


IMPORTANT 
Family Key characters 
. Grass Ca° Co® S3 p! 
. Lily Ca® Co’ Sé p® 
3. Figwort S?-4 





Ca Co@t p” 
Mint S2+2 (or 2) 


4342 (243 p(4) 
a Cor? p 





PLant FaMILIes 
(Stems hollow and 
jointed) 

(Sepals petal-like) 
(Corolla two- 
lipped) 


(Stems square; 
aromatic) 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


General Botany: 


Examples 


to Ocean Park Blvd.) 


Washington Ave. (20th 
Street to Stanford) 


525 Wilshire; 1023 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
List or TREES COMMON IN THE SANTA Monica AREA 
Botanical name Common name Family 
. Acacia baileyana Bailey’s Acacia Legume 21st Street (Pico 
. Acacia decurrens Silver Wattle Legume Lincoln Jr. H. S. 
Grevillea robusta Silk Oak Protea 
Jacaranda ovalifolia Jacaranda Bignonia Harvard Street 
(800 block) 
Trachycarpus Windmill Palm Palm 
excelsa Ocean Park Blvd. 
Washingtonia filifera California Washing- Palm 4th Street (Calif. 


to Montana) 


Examples 
Wild oats; brome grass; 
Bermuda grass; golden 
top 
Mariposa lily; yucca 
brodiaea, wild onion 


Owl’s clover; paint- 
brush; Chinese houses; 
monkey flower 

Black sage; thistle 
sage; chia; horehound 


Brown, Wiiiiam H. The Plant Kingdom. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1935. 869 p. 
Coutter, Merte C. The Story of the Plant Kingdom. Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1935. 270 p. 


Poot, Raymonp J. Flowers and Flowering Plants. Second edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 428 p. 
TRANSEAU, Epcar N., and otHers. Textbook of Botany. New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1940. 812 p. 


Trees and Flowers: 


Baitey, Linerty H., editor. Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. New York: 


Macmillan Co., 1935. 3 vols, 


Ciements, Epitu. Flowers of Coast and Sierra. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 


1928. 226 p. 


Munz, Puuip A. A Manual of Southern California Botany. San Francisco: 
J. W. Stacey, 1935. 624 p. 
Saunpers, CuHartes F. Western Wild Flowers and Their Stories. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1933. 320 p. 

















AN EXTENSIVE PROGRAM OF VOLUNTARY GROUP STUDY 


W. E. MoreLanp 


Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
Houston, Texas 


of teachers in Houston, Texas, led to the development of plans for 

an in-service institute for new teachers to be held in the fall of 
1939. In September of that year the superintendent of schools, members of 
the supervisory staff, and school principals met with new teachers to in- 
troduce them to the essential features of their work—courses of study, 
teaching procedure, and school routine. General orientation sessions and 
special section meetings and conferences were held. This institute became 
the first step in the Houston program of teacher training, an intensive 
program which is identified with the cooperative study of teacher educa- 
tion of the Commission on Teacher Education. 


Rei ech OF A NEED FOR GREATER ATTENTION to the in-service growth 


Initiation of the Program 


In October 1939 a general committee, consisting of teachers, principals, 
directors, assistant superintendents, the deputy superintendent, and the 
superintendent, met as a steering group to formulate a general program 
and to outline immediate plans. The general committee decided that par- 
ticipation should be voluntary on the part of teachers and that their ac- 
tivities, as far as possible, should be self-directed. Larger subcommittees 
were appointed from the elementary-school, junior high-school, and 
senior high-school departments to handle details and to maintain contacts 
with individual schools. 

During the year 1939-40 teachers met, in building groups, to discuss and 
to inventory from the standpoint of their educational value the classroom 
practices in Houston which should be continued; those which, lacking 
effectiveness, should be modified or abandoned; and the new practices 
which might profitably be introduced. In these meetings, many specific 
problems were raised for consideration and many suggestions were made 
looking toward improved methods of teaching and better teaching condi- 
tions. In the spring of 1940 the subcommittees compiled reports on the 
several inventories and resubmitted them to the teaching staff as a con- 
solidated list of professional problems. 


Development of the Program 


A second in-service institute for new teachers, held in September 1940, 
initiated the second year of the cooperative study in Houston. Then the 
teachers in each school who were interested in common problems organ- 
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ized themselves into study groups. By October each study group had 
selected the specific problem in which its members were particularly in- 
terested, basing its selection on the list compiled the previous spring, to- 
gether with additional suggestions by subcommittees or individuals. Where 
teachers found more stimulation in problems being studied outside their 
own building, they joined with teachers from other schools in groups of 
citywide extent. Principals and supervisors interested in administrative 
problems formed special groups to study such topics as child growth and 
development, supervision, classification, reports, and cumulative records. 
Individual groups worked out their own methods of attacking problems, 
except for the assistance found in a bulletin sent out by the general com- 
mittee, giving suggestions for analyzing issues and taking first steps. 

When the study groups began their work, attention was focused quite 
largely on specific technics and on the particular problems of individual 
schools. In analyzing their immediate difficulties, however, groups soon 
began to realize the broader aspects of such problems and to become more 
interested in basic principles. A report by the assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools, upon returning from a conference of the 
Commission on Teacher Education in the early fall of 1940, emphasized 
the importance of fundamental problems and stimulated the shift from 
specific difficulties toward larger and more vital issues. Groups which had 
begun to study phonics found their attention turning toward reading, then 
from reading toward child growth. Moreover, as the study progressed, 
teachers’ interest and enthusiasm grew until, even with voluntary partici 
pation, most of the teaching body was involved. 


Significant Outcomes of the First Two Years of Study 


The movement toward more basic problems tended to concentrate the 
interest of most groups in Houston upon one of several major themes: 
child study, citizenship and patriotism, bilingual difficulties, teaching 
procedures in such fundamentals as reading and arithmetic, self-improve- 
ment of teachers, and supervision. Groups in twenty-four schools studied 
the development of character, patriotism, and democracy; in twenty-three, 
reading; in three, bilingual situations; in eleven, various phases of teach- 
ing and of teacher improvement; in nine, special subjects in the curricu- 
lum; and in seven, problems of administration and marking. Interesting 
results from individual group studies have been reported from most schools. 

Character and citizenship—Valuable achievements in the field of de- 
veloping desirable character traits, fostering patriotism, and increasing 
democratic living were reported by several groups. 

In one school district, where many families have serious economic and 
cultural limitations, the attitudes of both parents and children toward 
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school and school authorities were changed noticeably from suspicion and 
resentment to the beginnings of understanding and cooperation. Thru 
organizing all classes by groups and forming citizenship clubs and safety 
patrols, teachers shared with pupils the responsibility for maintaining class 
and school standards of order and developed a group spirit of interest and 
pride in the school community. 

In another locality groups from two schools worked cooperatively on a 
program to improve democratic living in the elementary grades. Stressing 
the sharing of responsibilities by principals, teachers, pupils, and parents, 
the groups organized projects in school government and service. Thru 
auditorium programs planned by each class in turn and thru a project for 
using the auditorium as a school recreation center, teachers as well as pupils 
gained a feeling of closer participation in the life of the school. 

Several groups considering methods of helping bilingual children found 
that children with language difficulties often required several years beyond 
the ordinary time to complete the elementary grades. As a result of their 
study these teachers have developed a greater understanding of the prob- 
lems of teaching bilingual children and a closer sympathy with their 
struggles in adapting themselves to American cultural and social attitudes. 
For further study the groups are aiming at a better coordination between 
foreign and American ideas and backgrounds and at special assistance for 
bilingual children. 

Reading—Methods of teaching reading and the adjustment problems of 
children due to reading difficulties were among the most popular subjects 
of study. Several groups, which at first selected related subjects such as 
phonics or spelling, found it necessary to enlarge their interests to include 
the whole field of the language arts. The result was that most of the read- 
ing groups increased considerably from their original size. More than 
any other one part of the cooperative project, the study of reading seems 
to have stimulated professional interest and activity. 

Individual groups arranged for conferences with local authorities on 
reading and used local facilities for research. Several groups made surveys 
and diagnoses of reading difficulties and reported the conclusion that 
every teacher must share the responsibility for teaching reading. Sufficient 
interest arose to stimulate the bringing in of special lecturers. For example, 
the board of education and the Houston branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education invited Donald D. Durrell of Boston University to 
conduct a reading conference and to advise in-service groups in Houston. 

One group, which had launched a remedial reading program before 
Houston entered the Commission’s cooperative study, worked in the upper 
grades on developing vocabulary and phrase meanings; in the lower 
grades, on reading readiness and the gradual development of the power 
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to read. Teachers have shown a growing interest in technics for establish- 
ing good reading habits and plan to continue the reading program three 
more years. 

A group in another school, studying the development in children of the 
desire and ability to read, related the program to the study of spelling, the 
organization of a school paper, and a plan for building up the school 
library. An increase in the number of library cards and a project for a 
community library have grown out of this reading program. 

In a section of the city with many underprivileged children, an investi- 
gation of reading difficulties carried on by one group showed a relation- 
ship between general health elements such as diet and nutrition and read- 
ing achievement. To obtain effective results in reading, the group decided 
to stress health practices and the improvement of mental and physical 
health. Thru further study on health next year, they hope to stimulate 
progress in reading and other schoolwork. 

General teaching methods and self-improvement for teachers—Teacher 
improvement and the refinement of teaching methods furnished the area 
of study for several groups. In one school a group set out to study pupil 
failures. They found that in the first grade transferring from one school 
to another, irregular attendance, nervousness, physical defects, and home 
difficulties caused many failures, but that the teacher's inability to secure 
sustained attention stood out as the factor responsible for the highest pro- 
portion of pupil failures. This analysis of the causes of failure is resulting 
in an effort by teachers toward better lesson planning to combat inatten- 
tion. A group which studied ways and means of improving teaching 
technics recommended that teachers meetings and institutes be supple- 
mented by more group discussions, demonstrations, and individual con- 
ferences. Thru a study of mental hygiene, which involved extensive read- 
ing and research, one group worked on better cooperation between teachers 
and parents. Another group worked on promoting better relationships 
among teachers, including a program to help new and substitute teachers 
become acquainted with school routine, special activities, and the location 
of equipment. 

Citywide projects—Groups of supervisors and elementary principals 
undertook the study of certain topics of citywide interest, with the in- 
tention of forming nuclei for later studies by groups in individual schools, 

One large group studied supervision, with a view to improving their 
services to teachers, particularly to new teachers. The question of where 
supervisors’ interests and responsibilities should begin led to a considera- 
tion of preservice education and of a desirable course of study in teacher 
education. As supervisory practices in the Houston schools came up for 
discussion, the group tried to obtain the professional reaction of teachers 
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with respect to present methods of supervision and their suggestions for 
making supervision more helpful. 

Another group centered their attention on understanding the child, his 
behavior, and his adjustment to environment. Each member of the group 
submitted a case study for discussion and suggestions. Daniel A. Prescott 
of the Commission on Teacher Education helped to evaluate the cases 
studied. As the group advanced, they emphasized increasingly the special 
function of the classroom teacher in aiding normal, happy child develop- 
ment. Members of the group hope to act as nuclei for teachers’ groups in 
each school to continue case work in child study. 


Summer Workshops 


The University of Houston, with the cooperation and assistance of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, established a workshop in the sum- 
mer of 1940 dealing with various phases of curriculum development, ad- 
ministration, child study, and evaluation. Many Houston teachers attended 
and continued their study of problems begun during the preceding year. 

Likewise, a second workshop at the University of Houston in the sum- 
mer of 1941 carried on the study of problems undertaken in the in-service 
training program. In addition to the 1940 projects (phases of curriculum, 
administration, child study, and evaluation), the fine arts received special 
emphasis and a reading clinic had many participants. The workshop en- 
rolment in 1941 was more than double that of 1940. 


Evaluation 


At the end of two years’ participation in the cooperative study on 
teacher education, Houston paused to evaluate its progress and to make 
plans for continuing the work. Reports made by individual groups formed 
the basis of evaluation and the Commission on Teacher Education en- 
gaged J. G. Umstattd of the University of Texas to aid in selecting and 
compiling evaluation data. Points of undoubted value in the work already 
accomplished were identified but, more important still, attention was di- 
rected toward some of the best possibilities for study in the two remaining 
years of the program. 

In general, the reactions expressed by teachers are enthusiastic. Most 
teachers feel that the study has added a new keenness of incentive to teach- 
ing and that this is reflected more or less directly in the attitudes and 
achievements of pupils. The desire to do a better job of teaching is causing 
many teachers to vitalize their classroom work thru the use of new technics 
and materials. Exchange of ideas and of teaching technics within groups 
and between groups, one of the valuable features of the study, has helped 
both in improving teaching and in encouraging teachers. Moreover, as has 
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already been mentioned, a consistent change of interest and emphasis has 
occurred as the study progressed from minor problems to basic issues, 
making for a broader view and a steadier foundation for work and 
thought. 

The stimulation of research and discussion has increased teachers’ in- 
terest in professional problems and professional improvement. Since the 
cooperative study began, local groups have extended numerous invitations 
for clinics and conferences to lecturers outside the school system. Particu- 
larly helpful were the conferences with Karl W. Bigelow, C. L. Cushman, 
Charles Prall, Jesse F. Williams, and those with Donald D. Durrell and 
Daniel A. Prescott which were mentioned earlier. All such meetings were 
significant for the number of participants and the high level of the dis- 
cussions. The impetus toward professional training is reflected in the 
number of teachers attending summer workshops away from Houston in 
1940 and 1941 as well as in the doubled enrolment at the University of 
Houston workshop in 1941. 

Personally and socially as well as professionally the cooperative study 
has produced valuable results. Thru the sharing of interest and responsi- 
bility, many teachers have developed a finer understanding of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. Most groups report a unification of teachers’ interests 
and an attitude of increased cooperation in all work. The coordination de- 
veloped in attacking a common problem, when carried over into other 
school activities, has made for greater harmony and a happier collaboration 
among teachers. With the resultant atmosphere of cordiality and a work- 
ing situation based on ease and friendliness, the school is able to function 
more efficiently and teachers find greater personal satisfaction in their 
work. 


Looking to the Future 


Thus far, the in-service program has been evaluated almost wholly on a 
subjective basis. Since the principal worth of evaluative studies exists for 
the people who do them, this is not undesirable; but more objective cri- 
teria of evaluation should be established soon. The development of sound 
objective criteria, therefore, is one of the projects for future study in the 
Houston program. Plans for the future also include the development of 
better measuring instruments and the introduction of certain new areas for 
study. Teachers have requested citywide study groups for the considera- 
tion of problems pertaining to auditorium programs, visual aids, and the 
use of libraries. Existing groups on child study and supervision are to be 
continued. Toward goals such as these, Houston moves forward with en- 
thusiastic anticipation of the greater gains that lie ahead. 
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COOPERATIVE STUDY OF CHILD GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


FLorence A. DoyLe 


Director of Teacher Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


seem more and more sensitive to the paramount responsibility which 

is theirs and to their limitations as the instructors and counselors of 
growing boys and girls. Most teachers desire to grow continuously, to pro- 
vide stimulating leadership, and to inspire their pupils to achieve self- 
realization, the greatest capacity for service, the richest enjoyment of the 
privileges of democracy, and the fullest acceptance of the responsibilities 
of citizenship. School administrators, recognizing this desire, are helping 
teachers to work toward the realization of these purposes. 


} THESE bays of world confusion and educational groping, teachers 


Background of the Child Study Program 


Experience in the Philadelphia school system suggests that few areas of 
educational endeavor can contribute more to teacher improvement than 
the study of child growth and development. Philadelphia is participating 
with the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education in the cooperative study of teacher education. In initiating this 
program the board of education, at the invitation of the Commission, sent 
two psychologists to work for five months in the child study collaboration 
center at the University of Chicago. These psychologists remained to serve 
as consultants at the summer workshop conducted at Chicago University 
in 1940, and to this workshop Philadelphia sent a group of fourteen prin- 
cipals, teachers, and supervisors. These workshoppers returned to Phila- 
delphia stimulated and eager to continue their study of child development. 
Since they represented all types of school organizations, their interest and 
enthusiasm reached out to influence large numbers of teachers. They 
spoke before district groups of principals and to many faculty groups of 
teachers. District superintendents and directors, too, helped to stimulate 
interest in child study. 


Observation and Study Groups 


Beginning with the fall term in 1940, the two psychologists and two 
of the teachers who had attended the Chicago workshop were assigned to 
the division of teacher education, to act as consultants upon whom prin- 
cipals and teachers might call for guidance and leadership in the study 
of children. The assistant to the superintendent, who represents the city 
in contacts with the Commission on Teacher Education, visited a num- 
[291] 
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ber of elementary and junior high schools and suggested numerous pos- 
sibilities for studying children’s interests and needs and for adapting 
school activities in terms of these findings. It was suggested that teachers 
who were interested might volunteer to make intensive studies of one or 
two children in their respective classes. The response was encouraging. 

Small study groups were formed, too, in which there was ample oppor- 
tunity for free expression and general participation. At first the consultant 
met with each study group once a week; later, at less frequent intervals. 
By making certain roster changes in high schools it was possible for some 
of the study groups to meet during the school day. In the elementary 
schools, the study groups met after school hours. In some schools luncheon 
conferences were held. Teachers recorded their observations in diary form. 
Then in the group conferences, each teacher reported his observations of 
the child he was studying and an attempt was made to get behind the 
behavior to an understanding of underlying causes. Careful analysis of 
school records and conferences with parents, counselors, and school nurses 
often helped to clarify the picture. 

The conference reports showed a gradual evolution from detailed de- 
scription of specific behavior incidents to the consideration of behavior 
patterns which seemed to have some significance in the life of the child. 
The anecdotes recorded were analyzed and studied to find the problems 
involved, to find what was potentially significant in the story. This helped 
the teacher not only to understand this particular child but also cope more 
ably with the problems of other children. The number and validity of 
such generalizations should increase with experience. Moreover, by con- 
tinuing to study, observe, and record the behavior of one or two children 
at a time, teachers soon will develop a wealth of recorded experience useful 
in the guidance of all children. 

It seemed wise to begin with the study of normal children, of those who 
exhibit traits characteristic of their respective age levels, rather than with 
the study of deviates who are even more difficult to understand. During 
the school year 265 teachers in thirty-five schools made intensive studies 
of one or two children each. The consultants were in close contact with 
all these studies, observing the children at work and at play and holding 
frequent individual conferences with the teachers. 


An Experimental Program 


Philadelphia has two laboratory schools, the Logan Demonstration 
School and the Thaddeus Stevens School. As a part of the continuous 
teacher education program, in-service teachers may visit the Logan School 
one or more days each semester for observation and consultation. Pre- 
service teachers have the same privilege at the Stevens. As part of the 
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current program of child study, the Logan and the Stevens Schools have 
made experimental studies of children in the kindergarten and first three 
grades and of atypical children in special classes. 

Efficient teachers, who were interested and well prepared to participate 
in this experimental program, were chosen from schools in all parts of the 
city. These teachers went to Logan or Stevens for periods ranging from 
seven to nine weeks. In making the selections, teachers were invariably 
chosen from schools in which the principals were dynamic leaders with 
an active interest in child study. A substitute was provided for each visit- 
ing teacher. One collaborating teacher was assigned to each class group of 
the types named—kindergarten, Grades I to III, and special classes. 

One or two children in each class group were chosen for intensive study. 
The collaborating teacher shared in all types of leadership and each 
teacher had a part in the record keeping. These experimental groups had 
the services of the psychological consultants for special observations of the 
children and for individual and group conferences. In many cases the 
regular teachers from the Logan and Stevens Schools visited the classes 
of the collaborating teachers in order that they would better understand 
the type of child with which the visiting teacher regularly worked. The 
principals of the schools from which the visiting teachers came watched 
the experiment with interest and profit, visiting the classes to observe the 
children at work and keeping other staff members aware of what was 
happening in the collaboration centers. Occasionally the principals have 
participated in the conferences for collaborators. At the end of each col- 
laboration period, the principals of the contributing schools, the teachers, 
consultants, superintendents, and directors have participated in an evalu- 
ation conference. 

As each group of collaborating teachers returned to their schools they 
carried with them a contagious inspiration and enthusiasm. They used 
the technics they had developed in studying their own children and in 
adjusting their procedures and school activities to the needs of their pupils. 
In many cases the collaborating teachers soon were leading study groups 
in their own schools or in neighboring schools. The following outcomes 
can be readily observed: 

1. Better understanding of children (physically, mentally, and emotionally) and 
of the implications of these understandings for teaching and learning. 
Adjustment of school environment and school activities to meet the needs of 
children and to provide for their interests. 


3. Self-analysis on the part of the teacher and improved teacher efficiency. 
4. A permanent interest in child study. 


Mm 


Twenty-four schools collaborated in this experiment during the year 
and large returns in teacher growth are anticipated. Nearly every school 
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in Philadelphia is becoming alert to the part which child study must play 
in educational experiences and in many schools teachers are making sig- 
nificant case studies and developing improved technics with diary record 
keeping. Next year the consultants will work with new groups of teachers, 
in other schools, at the same time being on call for those who began the 
study this year and who are looking forward to further study. Indications 
point to the fact that since it may not be possible to supply a sufficient 
number of psychological consultants, it is desirable for the principal of the 
school to assume the leadership in child study. The opportunity will be 
given next semester for principals to prepare themselves to direct the work 
of child study in their respective schools. They will call in the psycholo- 
gists for special conference just as they request the help of the consultants 
in the special subject fields. 


Varied Activities in In-Service Education 


Altho Philadelphia’s program of child growth and development is em- 
phasized in this report as the outstanding phase of its in-service program, 
it must not be inferred that this represents the total effort. Such an im- 
pression would be far from accurate. For example, under the leadership 
of a curriculum consultant, certain groups have studied curriculum ad- 
justments. Units of work have been planned. As needs arose the child 
study consultants were called into conference, but so also were the spe- 
cialists in elementary industrial arts, physical education, music, and art. 
The elementary industrial art supervisors worked with the teachers regu- 
larly in groups after school hours, giving instruction and providing for 
experience with tools and materials. All supervisors in these special fields 
served as consultants on call. Eighty-one teachers in twenty-one elementary 
schools have worked in groups on curriculum problems. 

Another example pertains to the work of certain teachers in the lower 
grades. In an effort to make the first and second grades more flexible and 
to continue worthwhile activities of the kindergarten in these grades, the 
director of the division of early childhood education led several groups of 
teachers in a study of rhythms, activities of the work period, beginning 
reading, and dramatization. The director of early childhood education also 
has met regularly with a group of teachers who were transferred from 
elementary grades to kindergarten. Substitutes were provided one morn- 
ing each week so that these teachers might observe with the director in the 
Demonstration School and later analyze their observations under her 
leadership and relate them to their own kindergarten situations. 

Another project of the year has been the reorganization of the Phila- 
delphia School Council, to provide for better representation and for more 
democratic participation in educational planning and policy making. This 
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group of three hundred, representing all types of educational workers, has 
been concerned with the development of democratic procedures which 
will function in a large city school system. 

A representative group of elementary-, junior high-, and senior high- 
school teachers embarked on a study of pupil progress from the kinder- 
garten thru all school levels. Another group representing all school levels 
set out to determine the experiences which will make good English func- 
tion in the lives of widely differing groups of children and young people. 

Another long-term study for teacher groups centers around club activi- 
ties. These one-time extracurricular activities are coming to be a vital part 
of the approved curriculum. The program is now being greatly enriched 
and is being planned to meet a wide variety of interests and needs. The 
sponsors of club activities organized a study group which has increased 
their efficiency as teachers. 

For several years many staff members have collaborated annually in the 
production of an educational publication. The 1941 edition was entitled 
Our Schools and the American Way of Life. The preparation of these 
publications has contributed much to the growth and development of the 
large numbers of teachers who participated, and the experience of being 
articulate about the part schools must play in American life certainly has 
increased teacher efficiency. 

Two groups of teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents in 
widely differing communities have been interested in the conflicts and 
problems of minority groups in their respective school neighborhoods. 
This year each group made a study of intercultural education under spe- 
cial leadership provided by the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
The purpose of the study was to promote sympathetic understanding and 
mutual appreciation of the various culture groups. 

The interest of these two groups was undoubtedly stimulated by two 
week-end conferences when more than a hundred Philadelphia school peo- 
ple went to a quiet place in the mountains to think together about prob- 
lems relating to human relations and the understanding of different cul- 
tural groups. There were conferences of small groups, each with a leader 
and reporter, after which the groups came together and pooled the results 
of their thinking. 

A group of teachers and principals representing the elementary schools 
of the entire city has worked for two years on the development of pupils’ 
progress records to parents. Three forms were completed, were tried out 
first in a few schools, and later, after modification based upon reports from 
these schools, were introduced into all the schools. The study still continues 
with the purpose of making desirable changes as experience may suggest. 
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Other activities might be cited, also, but enough have been mentioned 
to indicate the broad and varied character of the in-service program of 
teacher education. The professional study of teachers, no less than the edu- 
cational experiences of pupils, must be adapted to the varied interests and 
needs of those concerned. 


The Summer Workshop 


From July 7 to August 15, 1941, there was a Philadelphia workshop, 
sponsored cooperatively by the school district of Philadelphia, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Temple University, and the Commission on Teacher 
Education. The largest number of workshoppers were interested in study- 
ing pupils’ interests and needs and in applying the results of such studies 
to the organization of school activities. Other participants were interested 
in: (a) developing a core curriculum; (b) relating the school to the com- 
munity and family living; (c) building a continuous guidance program; 
(d) dealing with problems of intercultural relationships in the schools; 
(e) using new instructional media in school programs; and (f) handling 
the problems of reading. The use of democratic procedures and evaluating 
changes in pupils in terms of educational objectives entered into all the 
problems studied. 


Summary 


Since the gigantic task of curriculum construction must begin with a 
study of children in each school community, the study of child growth 
and development affords excellent possibilities for improving the techni- 
cal efficiency of the school staff. We are convinced that the interest which 
has been awakened in Philadelphia is permanent and that it will continue 
as a basic factor in a long-term program of adjusting school activities to 
the needs of children. We believe that educators, from the beginning 
teacher to the mature administrator, are aware of this continuing prob- 
lem and are resolved, thru persistent self-improvement and cooperative 
professional endeavor, to meet it ever more effectively. 
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GROUP STUDY INITIATED BY THE LOCAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


L. Joun NutTAtt, Jr. 


Superintendent of Schools 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


was created by the Salt Lake City Teachers Association. This 
committee was established as a result of the large number of 
questions which began to come to the Association, questions which indi- 
cated that teachers were bewildered by the new responsibilities they were 
having to assume and by recent changes in emphasis in educational theory 
and practice. The committee on professional relations was charged with 
the responsibility to promote closer relations among teachers and admin- 
istrators and to encourage professional growth thruout the entire staff. 
The grammar-grade section of the teachers association was particularly 
aggressive in wanting questions answered and problems solved. In fact, 
a preliminary committee set up by this group really laid the foundations 
for the professional relations committee referred to above. The latter, of 
course, included representatives from all sections of the Association as 
well as persons from various types of teaching situations. On the pro- 
fessional relations committee were some who teach the same pupils all 
day and some whose classes change every period. There were teachers new 
to the system and teachers of extensive service. All grade levels were repre- 
sented, to and including the articulating unit, and various subject fields 
and departments, including special classes. 


M THAN TWO YEARS AGO a committee on professional relations 


Exploratory Work of the Committee 


In the spring of 1940 the committee took over one of the general super- 
visory meetings of the system for the discussion of possible procedures and 
the development of preliminary plans. A second early phase of the com- 
mittee’s work was to collect from the entire staff the questions and prob- 
lems which they wished to have considered, in order to determine some- 
what better the scope and essential character of the teachers’ “felt needs.” 

This proved to be a task of some proportions, for there was no scarcity 
of problems! In order to indicate the nature of the questions received, a 
few typical ones from various grade levels are given below. 


Elementary 


1. For the sake of democracy, should we discontinue homogeneous grouping? 

2. Does more wholesome pupil adjustment result from a departmentalized 
grammar-school organization or from one in which the teacher is responsible 
for all subjects, except for the help received by special teachers? 
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w 


Do we need time allocations on the daily schedule? 

4. Can a teacher put as much enthusiasm into his work the sixth time he does 

it as he did the first? How? 

How is one to evaluate material? Activity? 

6. Just what does “activity” mean? Is it construction work, or culminating pro 
grams, or just what are we supposed to do in an activity program? 

7. How can we cut down on an overcrowded curriculum? Where can we find 
time for individual attention to the children? 

8. What are the chief causes of pupil difficulty in learning to read? 

9. What determines whether a given unit of work is appropriate for a particular 

grade level? How does one build a unit of work for a sixth-grade class? 


High School 

10. What is the place of pupil activities in the high school? When are they of 
educational value and when useless play? 

11. Where and how can the high school teach pupils to read when they have 
failed to learn in the elementary grades? 

12. How can we avoid making special classes—physical education, music, type- 
writing, and so forth—into mere “dumping grounds”? 

13. How can assignments in a bookkeeping class be fitted to the wide differences 
in interest and ability which exist in a large heterogeneous class? 

14. I have been mildly reproved this week because my former pupils are failing 
in their freshman chemistry at the university. How can I follow the accepted 
philosophy of seeking the maximum individual growth of each pupil—much 
or little—and still achieve college requirements? 

15. Are the best results obtained by having homeroom teachers keep the same 
group three years? 


“ 


As questions such as these poured in to the committee it became evident 
that they could not be attacked successfully by the committee’s own ef- 
forts, by a few subcommittee assignments, or in a few supervisory meet- 
ings. A few discussion periods were arranged, with stenographic reports 
of what was said, but these also seemed to fall short of what the com- 
mittee hoped to do. Consequently, the next step taken was the classifica- 
tion of the questions and problems into a few closely related groups and 
the search for some plan which would give maximum help with each. 


Arrangement of Special Professional Courses 


The committee announced, after careful consideration and wide con- 
sultation with fellow workers, that a series of professional courses seemed 
likely to bring the maximum of help. Each part of the course was to be 
developed specifically around one group of the problems and questions 
submitted. This plan met with general staff approval. 

During the summer of 1940 arrangements were made with the exten- 
sion department of the University of Utah to offer an extension course of 
the type desired. This course, which was approved for five hours of regu- 
lar credit, was to be given under the direction of Professor Leo G. Provost 
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of the university staff. The actual instruction, however, was to be done by 
local leaders in the Salt Lake City public schools, as was preferred by the 
great majority of the teachers consulted. Those wishing university credit 
would enrol for Education 149E and would pay a fee of $10. Persons not 
interested in the college credit would be allowed to attend and participate 
without fee and would receive the “progress credit” required by local 
policy in the Salt Lake City schools. The course was to consist of three 
parts, any one of which could be taken independently by teachers unable 
to follow all three. The response to this arrangement is reflected by the en- 
rolment and active participation of approximately four hundred teachers. 
Taking into account the late entrants and drop outs, about five hundred 
different persons were reached by some part of this program. 

The first part of the course, taught by the superintendent of schools, 
dealt with the philosophy of education and with present goals. It sought 
to answer that most troublesome question, Where are we going in educa- 
tion, and why? Because of the large number of persons involved, the 
lecture method had to be used extensively. A rather complete study sheet 
was furnished to each teacher at the beginning of the course and a sum- 
mary review outline at the close. 

The second part of the course was devoted to the problem of under- 
standing the child. It was assumed that teachers want to recognize and 
treat the pupil as an individual and that this course, therefore, should be 
concerned chiefly with how to recognize and meet individual pupil needs. 
The instructor selected for this part of the course by the committee on 
arrangements was the supervisor of the department of pupil personnel. 
Part two of the course was handled much the same way as part one and 
with about the same number in attendance. 

The third division of the course dealt with problems of organization. 
It was placed in that order deliberately because the committee felt that a 
suitable organization could be developed only in terms of an accepted 
philosophy of education and in the light of pupil needs, clearly discerned. 
This part of the course differed in style from the earlier divisions. It was 
conducted more nearly like a workshop with small groups of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors working together on selected problems of 
mutual concern. Among the study-group leaders were assistant superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers. Out of the group discus- 
sions came material for a 57-page, mimeographed syllabus dealing with 
such problems and questions as: (a) the advantages and limitations of five 
patterns of grammar-grade organization; (b) conventional and new type 
of high-school organization; (c) teacher load in the elementary school; 
(d) an evaluation of the procedures of the activity school; (e) the place 
of the teacher in guidance work; (f) pupil reports; (g) visual aids; (h) 
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cadet teachers; (i) homogeneous grouping; (j) pupil promotion; (k) 
extracurriculum activities; and (1) mental hygiene and the personality 
problems of teachers. This syllabus was distributed not only to those who 
took the course but to all staff members. 


Values Seen in This Cooperative Study of Professional Problems 


In the report of the committee to the teachers association on May 2, 1941, 
several benefits from the year’s work were listed. Perhaps these values, as 
set forth by representatives of the entire teaching staff, are the best avail- 
able indication of what the program achieved: 


1. Association with fellow teachers and an exchange of ideas has brought about 

a closer understanding, a closer cooperation. 

The questions raised have shown us what many of our problems are, whereas 

before we were in a quandary that was indescribable. . . . To understand what 

our problems are is the first step toward their solution. 

3. The program has brought about a closer understanding and cooperation be 
tween the public schools and the university. 

4. It has given teachers a keener understanding of child nature and of ways of 
helping children develop into valuable citizens. . . . It has given them sources 
to which they can turn in furthering their understanding of pupil needs. 

5. It has made teachers more conscious of social problems . . . and has helped 
them develop an understanding of how teaching must be adapted to the needs 
of society. 

6. It has liberalized teachers’ attitudes and made them aware that there is more 

than one side to every educational problem. . . . Principals, supervisors, and 

teachers have been sitting in conferences together, working on mutual prob 
lems. Perhaps the closer harmony that is felt between supervisors, principals, 
and teachers is one of the greatest of benefits. 

A community of problems has made for sociability. ... When a vital issue was 

struck .. . everyone wanted to talk to his neighbor about it. 

8. The small groups, in the last section of the course, stimulated everyone to 
participate and voice an opinion. 


ho 


™N 


At the end of the first year the committee on professional relations re- 
ported to the teachers association that “the course has accomplished all 
that the committee hoped that it could in one year’s time.” In view of the 
popularity and success of this program, plans were laid for a similar 
project during the following year. The second year’s program was to con- 
sist of another extension course, arranged under the same sponsorship as 
before, and another series of study groups. The field to be covered by the 
extension course was the application of the newer educational theories and 
policies to actual classroom teaching. The study groups were planned as 
workshops in the various subjectmatter fields, under the direction of the 
local supervisory staff. At the time this report was prepared, the second 
year’s program was still in the planning stages but there is ample reason 
to regard it as a helpful follow-up to the program of 1940-41. 
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IN-SERVICE TEACHER IMPROVEMENT IN 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


S. M. STouFFER 


Superintendent of Schools, 1929-42 
Wilmington, Delaware 


HE PROGRAM Of in-service teacher improvement in Wilmington has 

as its primary objective the improvement of the learning situation 

for children thru the continued mental, social, professional, and 
spiritual growth of teachers. It is a many-sided program, based on recog- 
nition of the fact that since teachers as well as pupils are individuals a 
suitable program of in-service education must be adapted to their individ- 
ual interests and needs. A brief description follows of some of the main 
features of this program. 


Policies of the Board of Education 


The board of education has developed specific minimum requirements 
for each type of position. Altho there are certain variations in these re- 
quirements, the board generally requires, except for certain trade positions, 
that all candidates be graduates of a recognized college or university or 
an equivalent institution of post-high-school grade. These requirements 
are not retroactive; but teachers without standard qualifications are en- 
couraged to continue their studies until they reach at least the minimum 
requirements. Furthermore, the board has adopted a policy requiring all 
teachers to acquire every four years a minimum of six credits of work for 
professional improvement. At least two of these credits must be earned 
thru college or university study; the others may be obtained thru travel, 
creative work, practical business or trade experience, or other activities 
approved by the “Committee for the Improvement of Teachers in Service.” 


Supervision 
The keynote in the supervisory program of the Wilmington schools is 
the principal. This official is responsible to the assistant superintendent, 
and thru him to the superintendent, for the successful operation of his 
school. In addition, there are a number of special supervisors, specialists in 
various fields where technical knowledge is required. There are super- 
visors of art, physical education, nature study and health instruction, library 
and visual education, special education, music, home economics, and in- 
dustrial arts. They are charged with the general supervision and coordina- 
tion of the work in their respective departments, and are administratively 

responsible to the assistant superintendents. 
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Teachers are encouraged to call upon whatever supervisors they need 
to help them with their problems. It is also necessary for the supervisors, 
particularly the principals, to determine other points where help is needed. 
In either case, whether the request comes from the teacher or the need is 
one observed by the principal or supervisor, the problem is approached 
on the basis of how the situation can be improved. 

The function of the supervisor, as we conceive it, is not that of an in- 
spector who sees that the rigid requirements of a traditional course of 
study are being carried out to the last minute detail. Supervision operates, 
of course, to promote general conformance to schoolboard policies but it 
does not require uniformity in practice. It encourages teachers to use their 
own most effective means to accomplish the general aims and purposes 
of the schools. Wilmington supervisors approach their work in a spirit of 
helpfulness and sympathetic understanding, recognizing that it is their 
chief function to give leadership and inspiration. 

An important factor in supervision is the conference between the teacher 
and supervisor. This usually follows observation of the teacher’s work. At 
such times, various problems are discussed and suggestions for improve- 
ment are worked out. At these conferences, one of the vital points is the 
interpretation of the philosophy and aims of education as developed in 
connection with the curriculum program. 

An annual conference between each teacher and his principal and super- 
visor has been instituted to take the place of the usual rating scale for 
teachers. A statement entitled “The Teacher” has been prepared to serve 
as a guide for both teachers and supervisors in diagnosing a teacher’s work. 
This statement also forms one of the chief bases for the conduct of an 
interview. At the time of the conference, appropriate recognition is given 
for any outstanding work which the teacher has done and definite sug- 
gestions are given for further development. At the same time, the teacher 
is encouraged to suggest anything which he thinks will promote his own 
growth or the general welfare of the school. 

From the annual conference, no teacher is given any mark or grade 
nor is he compared with any other teacher in the system. The purposes 
of the interview are: (a) to build up friendly, helpful, and sympathetic 
relations between the teacher and his supervisory officers; (b) to give the 
teacher an opportunity to suggest improvements in his own school or the 
system in general; and (c) to help him develop a long-range program of 
self-improvement. As soon as possible after the close of the conference, the 
principal prepares in triplicate a brief review of the conference and a gen- 
eral evaluation of the teacher’s work. This is done in narrative form. One 
copy is given to the teacher, one is sent to the superintendent of schools, 
and one is retained in the principal’s office. 
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By no means the least significant outcome of the annual interviews and 
frequent supervisory conferences has been the growth of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy, and of a spirit of friendliness and helpfulness on 
the part of all concerned. The stimulation, encouragement, and direction 
which the teacher receives is reflected in improved teaching procedures, 
greater self-confidence, and enthusiastic cooperation with the whole pro- 
gram of teacher improvement. Equally important is the insight which the 
supervisor gains into practical classroom problems and the wealth of valu- 
able suggestions which teachers voluntarily give for the modification and 
development of the school program. We know of no more effective way 
of administering the schools democratically than by having teachers and 
supervisors sit down together to talk over their problems and cooperatively 
to reach decisions and develop plans for the furtherance of the common 
good. 


Teacher Participation on Committees 


Because we believe that cooperative planning is inherent in the concept 
of democracy, we have extended this principle far beyond the teacher- 
supervisor conference. Teachers are encouraged to use democratic pro- 
cedures both in their work with children and in all their professional and 
community relationships. Futhermore, teachers share in the administra- 
tion of the schools and in the development of general administrative poli- 
cies thru representation on practically all the committees charged with the 
development of plans and policies. The contributions of teachers on 
nearly all types of educational problems are eagerly sought and their 
opinions and reactions are carefully considered. Among the general ad- 
ministrative committees having teacher representatives are those concerned 
with (a) planning new school buildings, (b) developing curriculums, 
(c) revising records and report cards, (d) selecting and recommending 
textbooks and other instructional materials, (e) developing and evaluating 
the program of in-service improvement, and (f) interpreting the schools 


to the public. 


Professional Meetings 


Important incentives to self-improvement in Wilmington are the teachers 
meetings. These may be classified into several types according to their 
purposes and content. 

General teachers meetings are called by the superintendent three or 
four times a year to stimulate interest and enthusiasm and to interpret the 
broad aims and policies of the school system. The first general meeting is 
scheduled immediately before the opening of school in the fall. At this 
time the superintendent reviews the evolving program and indicates the 
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areas selected cooperatively for special emphasis during the new year. At 
other general meetings thruout the year, teachers see programs prepared 
by the various schools to interpret some significant aspect of their work; 
or perhaps hear prominent speakers, selected because of their competence 
to discuss some current local school problem. 

The second type of meeting is designed primarily to develop adminis- 
trative procedures and practices and involves chiefly the superintendent of 
schools, the assistant superintendents, principals, and other school officers. 
In some instances problems are suggested by members of the adminis- 
trative or supervisory staff; in others, by teachers. In every case, after the 
problem has been outlined, an opportunity is given for full discussion by 
all persons concerned. When it seems desirable, subcommittees are ap- 
pointed to study and report on various aspects of the problem. In some 
instances this study extends over a period of months or even years. If the 
proposal involves a fundamental change in policy, it is submitted to the 
schoolboard for final approval. Great care must be exercised, too, to see 
that any change in administrative procedure is carefully interpreted to 
members of the staff and many times to the children and patrons of the 
community as well. 

Similar meetings are held at regular intervals for principals. The pur- 
pose of these meetings is twofold: first, to consider problems that are 
peculiar to certain schools; second, to discuss policies of a more general 
nature. Such meetings are also used to interpret the educational and ad- 
ministrative policies that have been developed or recently modified by 
groups representing the entire school system. 

Another type of meeting is one in which groups having a common inter- 
est meet for inspiration, guidance, and help. For example, the supervisor 
of libraries may call the librarians together to discuss methods of catalog- 
ing, charging out books, or any other problems of current interest to this 
group. Similar meetings are held by many special groups, as needs arise. 





The Professional Library 


Since its opening in 1933, the professional library has grown steadily in 
size and usefulness. In addition to several hundred volumes on various 
professional subjects, the library subscribes for fifty-seven different periodi- 
cals as well as for such reference materials as atlases, encyclopedias, and 
indexes. It also contains an extensive collection of sample textbooks. 


Cadet Teachers 
In 1933 a cadet system was inaugurated in Wilmington by means of 
which practical experience is given to a number of persons who are likely 
to be appointed later to regular teaching positions. It is somewhat com- 
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parable to the internship of the physician. Each cadet is a fully qualified 
candidate as far as academic and professional training is concerned and 
is a full-time employee of the board of education, receiving a nominal 
salary. The cadets serve under designated “master teachers,” whom they 
observe and assist. They learn the routine of the school, assist in filling 
out records and reports, familiarize themselves with courses of study and 
materials of instruction, and come to a fuller understanding of the basic 
educational policies of the system. Under guidance they do some teaching 
and later are permitted to spend part of the time as substitutes for teach- 
ers temporarily absent from duty. Cadets who show the qualities necessary 
for successful teaching usually are given regular appointments at the end 
of one year. By providing this period of internship, the schoolboard is 
attempting to bridge the gap between the theoretical work of the teacher- 
training institution and the actual problems encountered in the classroom. 


The Work of the Committee for the Improvement 
of Teachers In Service 


The committee for the improvement of teachers in service is composed 
of representatives of the teaching, supervisory, and administrative staffs. 
Among its functions are: (a) developing the policies which guide the in- 
service program; (b) selecting appropriate areas for special study; (c) 
maintaining suitable records of in-service professional activities; (d) de- 
veloping and applying standard criteria with respect to special activities 
submitted for professional improvement credit; and (e) serving as a 
clearing-house on all problems connected with the teacher-improvement 
program. 

In the fall of each year, this committee invites the entire staff to suggest 
problems in need of special study. From these suggestions, the committee 
selects those of particular moment and arranges for interested groups to 
study them. Leadership for these groups may be provided by members of 
the local professional staff or by experts in the fields to be investigated. 
Among the subjects given special consideration during the past few years 
are “The Relationship between the Arts and Contemporary Life,” “An 
Evaluation of the Curriculum,” “Problems in Guidance,” “Purposes and 
Technics of Remedial Reading,” “Literature for Children,” and “The 
Nature and Goals of Democracy.” Study of this type usually includes 
ample opportunity for teacher participation in discussions, as well as for 
lectures, demonstrations, and reading. 

The committee encourages teachers to study widely in colleges and uni- 
versities. Altho the board requires only two of the six credits to be earned 
in this way, a great many teachers have far exceeded this requirement. 
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Teachers plan their college or university work with the principal or super- 
visor chiefly concerned and, at the beginning of each semester or summer 
school session, submit for the approval of this officer a statement of the 
work planned for that period. This statement is then referred to the ap- 
propriate assistant superintendent for final approval. Upon completion of 
the course, the teacher sends to the office of personnel a transcript of the 
grade and credit hours acquired which is noted on his record card. 

No activity promoted by the committee on in-service teacher improve- 
ment has been more productive of teacher growth than the long-range 
program of curriculum development instituted in September 1931. Since 
that time, every area of the curriculum on every grade level has been 
evaluated and significant progress has been made in developing new cur- 
riculum materials. This long-range program has resulted in the study of 
almost every type of educational problem: psychology, methodology, 
aims, philosophy, child interests, textbook selection, evaluation, interpre- 
tation of the schools, and all the rest. Practically every teacher has partici- 
pated in this program and has made or is making some contribution to it. 
Since effective education must be dynamic and responsive to the changes 
in society, the curriculum also must be constantly adapted to changing 
needs. Curriculum development, therefore, is a continuous process which 
is helping teachers to grow significantly in their understanding of basic 
principles and in their skilful use of the technics and art of their profession. 

Altho curriculum development, college or university study, and special 
investigations are the most commonly used means of encouraging staff 
improvement in Wilmington, the committee in charge has tried to make 
ample provision for such other valuable activities as art projects, maga- 
zine articles, music projects, and travel. However, in order that these 
may be conducive to real growth, subcommittees have developed definite 
criteria by which to evaluate such activities. The criteria observed in ap- 
proving credit for travel will illustrate what is done. 


CrITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF TRAVEL REPORTS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL _ IMPROVEMENT 


The subcommittee appointed to evaluate travel reports which are of- 
fered for professional credit believes that the reports should be judged on 
standards comparable to the following: 


1. The trip shall be of not less than two weeks’ duration. 
2. No small part of the value assigned a report should be based on its worth as 
an English composition. 
a. Particular note should be given to vocabulary, grammar, style, and struc 
ture of the report. 
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3. The planning of the report should be a definite part of the trip. 

a. A report would be more valuable if the trip is planned and notes taken 
on the various phases of the tour than if the trip were a haphazard one 
with no thought of obtaining credit until the trip has been completed. 

4, Whenever possible, the report should have some direct bearing on the subject 
of the teacher’s classroom work. 

a. Information obtained on the trip should have interest and educational 
value for the pupils as well as be an enrichment of the teacher’s personal 
life. 

5. A particular portion of the trip given reasonably thoro treatment is more 
acceptable than a general survey or diary. 

a. General routine of itinerary. 

b. Main theme or themes, 

c. Values obtained. 

6. Credit shall be given for reports dealing with the general field of education 
as well as for those reports related to classroom work. 

a. This will be of material benefit to those who have made an inspection of 
teaching methods, educational trends, or educational policies in places 
visited on the trip. 

Credit shall not be allowed for a second trip into the same territory already 

reported upon. 

8. The report shall be in the hands of the committee some time during the same 
year in which the trip is taken. 


~ 


Concluding Statement 


If education is to equip the child to live successfully in a rapidly chang- 
ing world, then most assuredly teachers must be cognizant of the new_ 
trends in education and in the world at large. They must keep in touch 
with the newest educational practices, learn to evaluate these practices, 
and be able to adapt the best of them to their respective classroom situa- 
tions. Social and economic changes, discoveries in science, fresh emphases 
and discoveries in art and literature, expansions of recreational opportuni- 
ties and facilities—all these and many others have a direct influence on 
modern education. Hence no teacher can ever afford to lose contact with 
the modern world, pulsating with ideas and action. The Wilmington pro- 
gram of in-service teacher improvement, broad in scope and flexible in 
operation, is helping teachers to grow, to develop enriched personalities, 
and to become more proficient in the art of teaching. Developed and ad- 
ministered democratically, it has received enthusiastic support from both 
the professional staff and the community, with the result that education 
for the children in Wilmington is becoming increasingly vital and dynamic. 


Courtesy of Public Schools, Los Angeles, C@ 


Light ts the task when many share 
the toil. 


—Homer 





CHAPTER III 


. 
Cooperative Effort within a Single School 


LTHO A POWERFUL STIMULUS to in-service growth comes thru participa- 
tion in citywide projects such as were described in the preceding 
chapter, such activities are by no means the only avenue to self- 

improvement. Quite important are the cultural and professional activities 
of the teachers who work together in a given school. Thru close daily 
association there is rich opportunity for members of a particular staff to 
influence one another, both in their planned activities and in their informal 
staff contacts. Moreover, their common interests are many and strong. All 
are working for certain common achievements; all are affected by the suc- 
cesses and failures of every member of the team. 

It is within his own school, too, that the leadership of the elementary- 
school principal should be particularly effective. He may not often find 
opportunity to lead the entire school system in a program of staff improve- 
ment, but the opportunity is ever present to encourage growth on the part 
of his own faculty, by example, precept, and planned endeavor. 

The present chapter relates the experiences of several faculty groups 
who, within their respective buildings, have worked cooperatively on 
projects or activities that resulted in marked staff improvement. In the 
first article Browne describes an after-school workshop in arts and crafts 
which suggests an interesting technic in overcoming specific weaknesses 
in classroom procedures. Hardy’s report tells of the way in which teachers 
and pupils have risen to the challenges of democratic administration in a 
school that once was ruled with an iron hand. Dakin emphasizes the study 
of child growth and development by teachers in a given school, just as 
Doyle's article in Chapter II stressed the value of this approach for the 
teachers of an entire school system. Gilliam explains how the faculty of a 
school worked for several years to solve an all-school problem, how the 
staff improved as a result of these efforts, and how the solution to their 
problem eventually was found in having each teacher take the same group 
of pupils thru about three grades. Snavely reports on an all-faculty analysis 
of educational objectives and Wiecking on the procedures followed in one 
school in revising the social studies curriculum. The last two articles are 
reminders of the fact that individual schools, as well as whole school sys- 
tems, must assume an important role in curriculum revision and adapta- 
tion. 

It may appropriately be said of the entire chapter, as Wiecking says of 
the final article, “Any group of teachers who proceed in some such way 
... will do a better job of teaching.” 

Tue EprroriaL CoMMITTEE 
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AN AFTER-SCHOOL WORKSHOP IN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Epona S. BRowNE 


Principal, Anthony Bowen School 
Washington, D. C. 


believes implicitly that a desirable school offers to its teachers the 

same things which it demands for children—the same freedom, the 
same opportunity for individual development, and the same latitude for 
initiative and originality. We believe further that teachers learn by doing, 
even as children do, and that the deadening routine of hearing and di- 
recting classes can and should be transformed into a spirited, enthusiastic 
task. During the school year of 1940-41 the faculty decided, therefore, to 
develop any latent talents which it had along art lines by organizing an 
after-school teachers workshop in industrial and creative arts. 

Anthony Bowen teachers had experienced the same problems in guiding 
and directing the industrial arts work period which the average teacher 
faces, namely: inadequate tools; lack of varied and necessary materials; 
insufficient knowledge as to how to adapt common materials to various 
purposes; inability to guide the child’s creative tendencies; and insufficient 
ideas and suggestions to offer the children. These problems, common to 
the faculty, and many specific skill problems were set up as basic goals for 
the workshop. 


Ti FACULTY of the Anthony Bowen School in Washington, D. C., 


How the Workshop Was Organized 


The principal of the Anthony Bowen School, sensing the need for a 
better integrated arts program in the building, suggested to the faculty 
when schools opened in September 1940 that they should plan with her 
toward a better arts program for that year. She further suggested that altho 
lectures and readings are valuable learning devices perhaps an after-school 
workshop, in which we could learn by doing, would better meet the varied 
needs of the faculty. The group decided after much discussion that it 
would be splendid to carry on such a workshop, under the supervision 
and guidance of the art department. The head of the art department of 
Divisions 10-13 was greatly interested in such a project and readily con- 
sented to come in and bring one of her assistants to guide the activities. 

Out of a series of conferences between the principal and the head of the 
art department, an outline for a semester’s workshop program evolved. 
This outline was based on suggestions made by the faculty of the school in 
terms of their needs and specific art weaknesses. In February 1941 the 
Anthony Bowen Teachers Workshop in Art began, meeting once each 
week, on Thursdays after school. Participation in the program was en- 
tirely voluntary. 
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The Workshop in Operation 


The workshop first gave its attention to paper craft and then went on 
to frieze drawing and painting, tin-can craft, metalcraft, leather work, 
weaving and worsted work, clay modeling, plaster of Paris plaque work, 
construction work using only packing boxes and orange crates, and pup- 
petry. Practical demonstrations by the head of the art department and her 
assistant, often assisted by faculty members skilled in a particular technic, 
were followed by actual work periods. The materials used were the regu- 
lar school art supplies supplemented by boxes, cans, crates, cardboard, 
sticks, and so forth. The class usually worked from 3:15 to 4:30 p.m. 

The “homework” or “assignment” would be the carrying out of any 
learned process in one’s own classroom with his own pupils, if it fitted in 
at all with the activities of the unit being developed. These specimens 
were brought back to the workshop for analysis and suggestions for im- 
proving either the finished product or the method of making it. 

At the end of the six weeks’ period originally agreed upon, the faculty 
found that it had covered only about two-thirds of the activities planned. 
They decided, therefore, to continue the workshop another six weeks. 
This was done with great success. During the extended period several 
teachers from other schools in the neighborhood visited the workshop. 


Outcomes of the Workshop 


So improved were the art activities in the various classrooms of the 
building that the faculty and principal decided to hold an exhibit during 
the latter part of May. The entire building theme for the second semester 
had been “Education for Democracy and National Defense.” Each grade 
level had developed one phase of the big theme, such as “The Role of 
Health and Safety in Democracy and National Defense” or “Recreation 
and National Defense in a Democracy.” Charts, friezes, wood and clay 
work, tin-can craft, weaving, sewing, and construction activities all relat- 
ing to this big theme were evolved at all grade levels. 

The practical value of the things made was stressed. For instance, pic- 
tures illustrating some phase of the theme were made on cork table mats, 
tin-can vases, or wooden door stops. Likewise, any houses constructed to 
represent the different types were made large enough so that kinder- 
garten or first-grade children could play in them. The exhibit was set up 
in one of the corridors of the building, arranged by grade levels. 

The opportunity for freedom and creative expression allowed the teach- 
ers in the workshop in arts was largely responsible for the success of our 
arts program this year. We hope to hold workshops in other curriculum 
areas in the future, for we are convinced of their value as a method of in- 
service growth. 








IN-SERVICE GROWTH THRU THE ENLARGEMENT 
OF PUPIL FREEDOM 


RutH GILitette Harpy 


Principal, Public School 33 Manhattan 
New York City 


ganized in its present building in 1857. Prior to 1936, as far as can 

be discovered, it had always been organized as an authoritarian 
school. This is said not in criticism; for it was a good school, according to 
all the rules and folkways pertaining to American schools for a hundred 
and fifty years. It was a school in an unhappy slum area, with an excellent 
reputation for children better behaved than might have been expected, 
for a strong corps of teachers, and for efficient administration. Altho play- 
grounds and classrooms were below modern requirements of size and 
lighting, the old building with its complicated maze of exits and stair- 
ways was safe and clean. 

What was wrong then? Why should the principal, coming in five years 
ago, have set about to change nearly everything except the efficiency and 
good reputation of the school? Merely because the school was authori 
tarian. In the classroom the teacher was “boss”; in the office the principal 
was very much the “boss,” and sometimes quite terrifying; and over both 
there ruled supreme the printed course of study and the textbooks, in- 
cluding the teachers’ manuals provided by the publishers. True, there 
had been much of justice in the school’s many rewards and punishments; 
there was much mutual kindness and a great deal of real friendship 
between teachers and pupils and between teachers and the principal. But 
authority was the dominant note thruout the school. 

Three fundamentals seemed wrong with this, as with any other tradi- 
tional school. First, in a nation increasingly dedicated to democracy the 
pattern of the school was the exact opposite. Second, altho only a few 
teachers and pupils were openly unhappy about the situation, there were 
kindly teachers who suspected that the children were not doing as well as 
they might. Somehow, even those who studied hard and made good grades 
seemed to retain less than they should. Third, the school was dedicated to 
“book l’arnin’,” and quite verbal book learning at that, instead of to char- 
acter training as preparation for citizenship. 

Consequently, a persistent attempt has been made during the past five 
years to reorient this school. We have tried to work from day to day 
making changes which would keep the old efficiencies while establishing 
the new ones that arise from freedom, from initiative widely distributed, 
and, above all, from the sense of responsibility for one’s own acts. We have 
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endeavored to get rid of the harsh-voiced teacher uttering commands 
faster than they can be obeyed, the type which children often parody 
when they play school. We have tried to eliminate: the dawdling pace of 
the classroom where every child must wait for teacher’s signal and for 
the slowest mind in the group; the formal lines that moved in perfect 
silence to the street and broke into masses of screaming imps when the 
magic word, “Dismissed,” was uttered; and the training in hypocrisy re- 
flected by those meek-eyed sinners whose artificial “Yes, Miss Hardy” and 
“No, Miss Hardy,” when called to the principal’s office, gave never an 
inkling of their real selves. Above all, we have tried to displace the dread- 
ful irresponsibility which makes children think that education is the 
teacher’s business, not their own, with the knowledge that education is an 
active delight, an opportunity, an exercise in that reasoning curiosity which 
makes men human. We have sought to change fast enough to achieve 
visible results, slowly enough to hold what is good in tradition: reasonable 
order, industry and application, correct habits of group work, and good 
manners. The keynote in this program has been that individuals or classes 
may have as much freedom as each will use in a responsible way. 

This approach stems from the proposition that freedom is the first re- 
sult, not the first premise, of democracy. The first premise of democracy 
is that each individual has value in himself for which organized society 
exists and, conversely, that each owes a share of that value to the mainte- 
nance of society. It is this premise which America has worked out in action 
in the settling of this continent and in the development of our form of 
government. It is this premise on which the Chelsea School tries to base 
its policies and practices. Consciously, the school stresses each one’s value 
and each one’s contribution. The more one is willing to give, the more he 
gets both in value to himself and in opportunity. As far as any pupil can 
take responsibility, just so far he is allowed to have freedom. 


Good Manners for All 


One important change in school atmosphere has been created by a 
change in manners. Good manners are less talked about and more prac- 
ticed at Chelsea than in many schools. If everyone has value in himself, 
as our program assumes, then all deserve the same courtesy and respect 
normally expected toward “superiors.” Accordingly, the principal and 
teachers must take the lead in the practice of good manners. Moreover, 
it has been our experience that the teachers who complain most of chil- 
dren’s manners are those who seldom enter their classrooms with a pleas- 
ant “Good morning” and seldom have time to hear a tale thru. Of course 
it takes time to hear out each child with his complaint, or the complaint 
against him—and neither teachers nor principals have enough time. Yet 
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we must somehow find it—perhaps in the time saved from the discipline 
cases avoided, perhaps from that saved in giving unnecessary directions 
and waiting for needless uniformities. Since time losses such as these often 
are entrenched in our habits, however, the stress on good manners means 
for many of us relearning habits. Probably more classrooms and schools 
err with respect to good manners by teachers to pupils, and by super- 
visors to teachers, than in any other one particular. 

In the larger social sphere, what is good manners in daily intercourse 
becomes justice: assurance of a fair trial in court; uniformity and certainty 
in the levying of taxes. Since these large public matters lie outside the 
realm of direct classroom experience, it is all the more important to ob- 
serve in school what may be called “the younger brother of justice.” Not 
stiff, stilted formality; that is not good manners. But the sort that follows 
the adage, “Politeness is to do and say, the kindest thing in the kindest 
way.” If children are made to feel responsible for giving back as good as 
they get, it is surprising how readily they will do it, with nothing said. 

When manners are discussed in this school, it is pointed out that there 
are three types. One is everyday manners, which is simply being kind to, 
and considerate of the feelings of, the other fellow. For example, one may 
talk but not interrupt or make so much noise that other people can’t talk; 
or, he may run, if he doesn’t run into other people. Second, there are 
formal manners, to be observed in church, in assembly, at a concert, or 
where someone is speaking to a group. Then one is silent, sits up straight, 
and so on. Last, there are strict manners such as are required in the army 
or of those who wear other uniforms. In school we observe strict manners 
during fire or air-raid drill. We are silent, we march two by two, look 
straight ahead, and so forth. Even four-year-olds grasp the essence of these 
differences, if their elders do not muddle them. 


Pupil Experiences in Handling Money and Property 


Many schools do not allow children to handle money, altho everyone 
knows that at home they do and must, and that as adults they will be ex- 
pected to handle it intelligently for themselves and honestly for others. 
In the Chelsea School, however, we consider it wiser as character training 
and more realistic in education to have children handle the sums collected 
for such authorized projects as the sale of milk and lunches. This is done 
under exactly the same proper safeguards that the world requires of re- 
sponsible adults, namely, bills and accounts. Or, as the eight-year-olds 
quickly learn, “The money in the box must match the bills, and the ac- 
count in the book must match the bills and the money in the box.” 

For some years a class of eight-year-olds has had charge of the official 
milk sale for a year at a time. Rotating committees, each about one-third 
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of the class, devote a half-hour to an hour a day for two weeks to this work. 
They collect the orders from all the classrooms, deliver the small bottles 
in wire containers similar to those the “real milkmen” use, and each 
member then makes up his account book which must check with bills and 
with one another. In the course of the year everyone in the class, however 
naughty or dull, gets several turns at doing this work. A pupil teacher 
usually works with the milk committee, thus freeing the regular teacher 
to do an hour’s intensive work on individual skills with the remainder of 
the class. On Friday the week’s money is collected and the whole class 
counts it and checks the books. The arithmetic involved fits New York’s 
syllabus for review drill. Usually this class works on some aspect of milk 
as its term theme: sometimes as social studies involving milk supply, 
sometimes from the health aspect, sometimes as science. Their trips, ex- 
periments, and discussions are valuable group experiences but probably 
less significant for the pupils than the responsible job in which all learn 
to handle and safeguard money. 

Do we lose any money? In the first month of operations, four years ago, 
we almost lost forty cents. We had chosen a particularly dull, untidy, and 
irresponsible class to do the work—as the aim, after all, was not sales but 
character. The teacher in charge was wise. “The money must be here,” 
she said. “Perhaps some dimes have fallen on the floor.” Everyone, includ- 
ing the teacher, got down on the floor to hunt and soon a little girl 
“found” a dime—in a very dirty sock—and came running. Commenda- 
tion was given, and soon a second, a third, then all were found. A general 
talk followed on how we had to make the money and bills and books 
match; but there were no punishments, no “morals.” It never happened 
again. Reliability, gradually greater general cleanliness, and finally real 
pride in an achievement developed in that class, even on the part of those 
of the little “taking” ways. 

Another high-strung group sobered down to quiet voices and a fine 
sense of responsibility as the following incident shows. One day the gong 
for fire drill rang when this committee was at work. The pupil teacher 
who had left them to work alone in the basement ran to them, with a 
vision of these pupils blockading the twenty-four classes which must cross 
that basement to the street. Instead, she found her twelve pupils lined 
up two abreast, properly silent and to one side of an exit, waiting to join 
the last teacher to go out exactly as everyone is told to do if caught outside 
his classroom at the gong. 

Last spring an excited workman rushed into the office to announce that 
“A little boy just fell down a flight of stairs with a whole carrier full of 
milk bottles.” “Which exit? Call an ambulance!” said I on the run, pic- 
turing a child weltering in gore from broken glass. “Oh, he isn’t hurt a 
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bit,” said the informant, “but he is crying his heart out because two bottles 
broke and he doesn’t know how he can pay for them!” I arrived and 
quickly reassured him that there was a school fund which could help out 
with accidents. 

Other and older classes handle a school post office, which does errands 
during noon hour at the real post office two blocks away, sells real stamps, 
and handles interclass mail. Another class has edited and sold a paper. 
Another operates the school library, does simple cataloging and charging, 
and learns to mend books. Frequently this group studies the history of 
books or writing and, when a teacher is available for the work, learns hand 
printing as a craft. Still another class, whose arithmetic is sufficiently ad- 
vanced, budgets and distributes all school supplies. Since the supplies are 
furnished by the board of education, this involves no handling of money. 
But the class does check all incoming supplies, keeps stock records, and has 
an accounting with each class for the supplies ordered. These boys and 
girls are quick to find the leaks arising from waste or poor management. 
Requests for extra allowances are considered by this committee and re- 
ferred to the principal’s office, with recommendations. This work is good 
arithmetic, good economy for the city, and good citizenship experience. 

The final project which will be mentioned at this point involves no 
money but requires responsibility for expensive equipment. A class of 
twelve-year-olds schedule the showing of all visual aids, care for the 
apparatus, and learn to make their own slides. During the year most of 
the group learn to operate the various projectors and acquire licenses, cere- 
moniously granted. A teacher who knows the lanterns is always present 
during showings but the projectors are regularly handled by the licensed 
boys and girls. Never was equipment better cared for. And does that group 
have fun! 





Developing Responsibility thru Other School Experiences 


Too often school excursions are either a junket, for which adverse criti- 
cism of the children’s behavior reaches the authorities, or an ordeal of 
terrific nervous strain for both teachers and pupils, because the children 
must be kept in order, in line, with little chance for observation or the 
display of natural curiosity. Our school has only one rule about excursions; 
anyone who can’t behave as nice people do, doesn’t go next time. Of 
course, nice people move about in groups, and they ask questions and talk 
about what they see. But they do not push into vehicles, or shout or run in 
public; they tend to business and know when it is time to leave. As a 
result of this policy, teachers come back from excursions ‘physically tired, 
of course, but not nervous. They say triumphantly, “We had a good time; 
my grown-up friends couldn’t have behaved better.” 
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Only once has our rule been broken—by an indulgent mother. A defiant 
little boy who wouldn’t admit that it was time to go home from one ex- 
cursion was told that he would not go on the next one, a much prized trip 
to walk over the George Washington Bridge, go into the tower, and later 
have a picnic lunch. On the day of the excursion he was conspicuously 
absent and boasted, next day, that his mother had taken him to walk over 
the bridge and that they had had a picnic, with ice cream. This seemed to 
occasion a conference between the principal and the mother. News travels 
fast in this neighborhood; no other case has occurred. 


Free rhythm is an excellent means of teaching responsibility, paradoxical 
as that sounds. Within the framework of the music, with its story, a class 
starts with what seem like individualistic caperings. Gradually, however, 
a play or a set of songs with appropriate actions is developed, which may 
be given in assembly or before other groups. The discipline of good music 
does increase responsibility. Release from tensions brings poise and bodily 
ease, a sense of power. Musical time and mood, rather than directions, 
govern the pupils’ reactions. Rhythm work is also a social occasion: every- 
one must have his turn; unexpected children excel; a collision is a dis- 
grace; and no one can “rough house” in the presence of good music sym- 
pathetically played. It is indeed gratifying to see a group of underprivi- 
leged children giving rapt attention to Bach, as they decide how “sheep 
may safely graze” and thru that process learn as well how to be free 
citizens in a free society. 


Finally, work with tools is encouraged in the Chelsea School. Some wise 
men decided many years ago that no girls in the New York City schools 
and no boys under twelve could be trusted with tools. At least, so runs the 
syllabus. The kindergarten department knew better; but few wise men 
pay attention to kindergartners! According to a more recent ruling, one 
workbench per forty children was to be provided in the lower grade rooms 
of newly furnished schools, but no tools. Then, by very recent action, 
schools may now order tools, except those that are “edged.” Fortunately, 
we begged or otherwise obtained our tools two or three years ago and so 
far there has been no order against wsing edged tools. We do not see how 
woodworking, that dearest love of little people, can be done without saws 
and knives. And what makes for responsibility more than the care of tools, 
all too few and passionately prized? or making to measure, truing up, and 
spacing evenly? Pupils in our school make few gadgets, but usually some- 
thing that is truly needed: book shelves, an exhibit cabinet, or an extra 
table. Often they repair tables that get rickety, as inevitably they do. What 
pride of accomplishment they find in supplying a need: furniture, fine 
lettering, costumes, or scenery, all our own! 
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An Evaluation 


. 


Do we get as much book work done as in the old days? Apparently we 
do. Standardized tests show no startling improvements and no significant 
losses. We stand about where we have always stood in the school-to-school 
comparisons of the statisticians. There has been a slight drop in achieve- 
ment occasionally in some rote memory study such as spelling. Copying 
the work of: one’s neighbors happily has diminished, with the result that 
teachers can do less policing and more teaching. There is conspicuously 
less waste of time in the classrooms. 

Do we still have rules? Of course! We are eleven hundred people 
jammed into one building for five hours each school day. Democracy is 
not anarchy. Freedom is the first result of democracy, not the road to it. 
And tho love of freedom is the best defense of democracy, since we will 
fight to remain free, that freedom is best which is earned by social be- 
havior. We find that children have more ideas as they acquire more free- 
dom, good ideas of what to do with free hands and brains. Creative ability 
has been stimulated as restraints gradually have disappeared. As to our 
rules, we reconsider them frequently, cut out dead wood, improve rough 
spots, and refine good social machinery. We want our rules never to 
descend to red tape, which does indeed ruin freedom. 

Do we have offenders? To be sure. Sometimes there are serious offenses. 
A principal must be polite, but he must also be consistently fair and cour- 
ageously just. When an offense is serious it is the duty of the responsible 
head of the school to work with the police, the children’s court, or other 
responsible persons and agencies to secure a correction, however un- 
pleasant and time-consuming the job may be and no matter how many 
tears are shed in the office. Such occasions are rare; and as to minor 
offenses, how refreshing is the change that comes as the school grows less 
and less authoritarian. By and large, we have eleven hundred children 
about as busy, happy, and well behaved as one is likely to find. 

Obviously, the teaching staff has not remained untouched by this pro- 
gram. Together we have experimented, and ventured, and evaluated our 
program, growing all the while in our concepts of functional democracy 
and in our ability to direct the learning activities of children. Some of the 
best teachers have spoken of the occasional feeling of guilt which they 
experienced in the earlier regime because of some of their kindnesses, of 
the way they took a firm hold on resolution the next day and ordered 
pupils around in utmost minutiae lest they be branded as “soft” or “easy.” 
Such kindly teachers, who find current practices easy, have blossomed out, 
with the old sense of guilt completely gone. For teachers as well as for 
pupils, we believe in the value of each individual and in the increase of 
that value as each takes a fuller part in the social whole. 





IN-SERVICE GROWTH THRU ORGANIZED EXPERIENCES 
WITH CHILDREN 


W. S. Dakin 


Senior Supervisor of Rural Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


certification of teachers, both elementary and secondary, point to the 

necessity for new attitudes and policies in in-service education. More- 
over, there should be greater recognition not only of the pre-service train- 
ing which graduates of teachers colleges now bring to their work but also 
of the well-organized facilities for training provided by college and uni- 
versity extension courses thruout the school year. Obviously, school super- 
vision still is responsible for keeping teachers alert and for stimulating 
their professional growth. But unless this is done at a constantly rising 
level and in ways that challenge the interest and abilities of teachers, in- 
service training will gradually lose in effectiveness. 

Some educators have sought to capitalize on the ability of outstanding 
teachers by giving them committee assignments on curriculum problems, 
a worthy procedure but not without its limitations. Opportunities should 
be found also for teachers to participate in planning and evaluating the 
educational programs of their own pupils. Such planning utilizes whatever 
pre-service training the teachers have had and focuses attention on factors 
of such fundamental importance as (a) stages of child development, (b) 
properly chosen activities, (c) environment suitably selected or controlled, 
and (d) a wise balance between individual initiative and social adjustment. 

If this approach to in-service education is sound, it clears the way to a 
program of activities which should result in increased alertness and pro- 
fessional skill as well as to a greater amount of creative work. Such a 
program will involve the personal experiences of teachers and will deal 
with individual boys and girls, with specific groups of pupils, and with 
community resources. Herein are unlimited opportunities for in-service 
training using the technics of the case study, the community survey, group 
leadership, work experience, pupil guidance, research, planning, and 
evaluation. Full scope for such activities will be found in continuing 
studies of the endless stream of pupils entering the public schools from 
year to year and in the constantly changing environment in which they 
live. This report indicates some of the ways in which the in-service growth 
of elementary-school teachers has been stimulated in certain schools thru 
organized experiences involving both teachers and children. 

[ 319] 
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Excursions 


The field trip is an important source of curriculum material. For chil- 
dren, it serves as a means of clarifying ideas and verifying information; for 
teachers, it provides an opportunity for group planning and direct pupil 
contact under informal conditions. In one small school system the teachers 
for several years have conducted field trips to a large city. All pupils above 
Grade IV are eligible. Each season over five hundred children have been 
safely taken by train either to Boston or New York and back, a round-trip 
journey of nearly two hundred miles. A carefully planned program is 
always followed, including visits to art galleries, museums, and parks, with 
lunch at a fine restaurant. All teachers and many parents participate, so 
that every group of ten children has an adult guide. Planning for the trip 
starts long before going and includes much classroom study of conditions 
and places to be seen. These trips, and many shorter ones, furnish abun- 
dant opportunities to study children and to learn their unspoiled reactions. 
In the days following a journey, a record of experiences is compiled, im- 
pressions are recorded—sometimes in original art productions—and new 
fields for reading and discussion are opened up. 


Pupils’ Vacation Activities 


To assure the best available growth experiences for pupils when schools 
are closed for the long summer vacation, many teachers now regularly 
discuss and plan with pupils for the profitable use of their vacation time. 
Sometimes it is planned that the vacation periods will be used to follow up 
by observation and travel new interests or unsolved problems which have 
arisen in class during the year. Other activities are planned merely to 
acquaint children with their own community by means of local explora- 
tions. Or again the plan may involve going with parents on family auto 
trips, shop experiments, collections of specimens, or recreation under ade- 
quate supervision. 

Well-planned summer programs often lead pupils to new interests espe- 
cially when, in the fall, there are school fairs at which pupils exhibit the 
results of their handicraft, their maps of journeys made, or their collections 
of shells, insects, photographs, vegetables, or flowers. Summer program 
planning broadens the teachers’ knowledge of children, increases their 
respect for the pupils’ wide range of nonacademic accomplishments, and 
gives them a better appreciation of home and neighborhood conditions. 
This is especially true when teachers organize and lead summer clubs 
devoted to such activities as hiking, story telling, swimming, nature study, 
and dramatics. 
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Studies of Children’s Interests and Behavior 


One of the best ways to gear instruction to the actual problems and needs 
of the pupils is to make a careful study of what children really do. For 
example, science for young children may well begin with a study of the 
common events in their daily lives in which science plays a vital role or 
with an inventory of the flowers, birds, and other aspects of nature with 
which they are familiar. One group of teachers devoted many months to 
such studies of child interests in science. They did much of this by field 
trips, rather than by book study, but supplemented their observations with 
discussions, pupil reports, exhibits, and reading. 

In a similar manner other groups have studied the uses made of number 
in the child’s daily life and have explored the usual ways in which number 
is used in the interpretation of verbal statements in social studies, science, 
and current events. 

Another group of teachers recently engaged in a school lunch project, 
relating it to the health program of the school. They sought to develop 
acceptable types of group behavior by helping pupils to (a) plan and serve 
meals, (b) practice the art of conversation and social intercourse during 
meal time, and (c) share in cleaning equipment and storing food. 

Home cooperation was involved in connection with the preparation of 
one or more parts of the lunch and trying out new foods at school. This 
project helped to motivate the pupils’ readings and discussions of food 
values, food combinations, and the essential principles of nutrition. It gave 
the teachers many opportunities to observe pupil behavior, to give effective 
guidance in group living, and to meet individual interests thru the assign- 
ment of special jobs, studies, and reports in connection with lunch service. 


Guiding Children’s Activities as a Means of Self-Improvement 


Experiences like those previously enumerated involve reading, discus- 
sion, and frequent conferences, but their value to in-service education is 
derived primarily from teachers’ firsthand contacts with children and their 
environments. Teachers find in these activities ample scope for whatever 
pre-service training they bring to their work. From them they can scarcely 
fail to see the importance of acquiring skill in dealing with childhood 
problems, the most powerful motive to self-improvement. In-service train- 
ing conducted in these ways may lack some of the familiar subjectmatter 
brackets and grade divisions, but it is distinctly child-centered. The more 
advanced the pre-service training of teachers becomes, the more responsi- 
bility they should be able to assume for determining the status and needs 
of their pupils and for selecting appropriate activities. 

















A COOPERATIVE ATTACK ON A SERIOUS 
SCHOOL PROBLEM 


M. J. Gitt1AM 


Princtpal-Emeritus, Waring School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


HE MOST ACUTE RECENT PROBLEM of the Waring School has been that 
of raising the average accomplishment score of our pupils to the 
level of the St. Louis norm. To grasp this problem one must bear in 
mind that the St. Louis schools have a dual system; the teaching of the 
whites and Negroes is separate. However, the schools are given the same 
equipment; the salaries are identical; the school buildings are not always 
equal, but when new buildings are erected they are so nearly comparable 
that this element enters very little into the situation. The chief variables, 
therefore, are the teachers and the pupils. Hence, in the final analysis, the 
solution of the problem concerned itself with two factors: (a) determining 
the comparative ability of the children; and (b) making the teachers feel 
that they were the equal in teaching ability to other teachers in the system. 
Intelligence tests, given and scored by the central administrative staff 
and covering more than ten years, seemed to indicate that the mentality of 
the Waring children was somewhat below the St. Louis norm. Whether 
or not we believe that this is an accurate measure of children’s ability, it is 
one of the two guides which we follow, the other being the accomplish- 
ment scores. Not being willing to admit that the children of our school 
were inferior to children of similar economic groups, we set out to find 
other possible causes of the observed differences in accomplishment scores 
so that we might eliminate them. 


The District 


When our study began, children from sixty city blocks were attending 
the Waring School, one of the most compact districts in the city. The 
school lies almost wholly in a rooming house district. Sixty percent of the 
families were at that time on direct or indirect relief. About the same 
percent were divided homes. Only two families in which both father and 
mother had university degrees were sending their children to the Waring. 
Not one teacher had a degree beyond that given by the normal school, 
which had not at that time reached the high degree of efficiency which it 
now has. Seventeen out of the twenty-seven teachers had had their ap- 
prenticeships under the principal of the Waring School or were appointed 
by him. None, not even the principal, had any technical training in edu- 
cational investigation. 
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Experiments 


Dividing the children into A, B, C groups according to their intelligence 
quotients and giving each teacher one group from each of two divisions, 
one in the morning and another in the afternoon, gave very poor results. 
With the pupils similarly divided, but with each teacher handling a par- 
ticular division, the results were not materially better. Dividing the chil- 
dren into groups according to their achievement in various subjects was 
also tried, but the gains were small. 

Remedial teaching, with Brueckner’s book* as the basic text, was studied 
for an entire year. In faculty meetings the teachers gave reports on as- 
signed chapters, followed by discussion. Small light was thrown upon our 
problem. Teachers were permitted to try any remedy that they thought 
might work. Small gains were made. Each teacher used one period a day 
for the remedial teaching of his own children. Then three rooms were set 
aside for three different types of remedial teaching. Again one period a day 
was used, all the children low in English going to one teacher, those low 
in arithmetic to another, and those low in social sciences to a third. Slight 
gains were observed, yet not enough. Teachers were given visiting days 
to schools suggested by the supervising corps. Reports of these visits were 
made and fully discussed. Teachers doing excellent work in any subject 
gave demonstrations of this subject to the entire corps. These lessons were 
given as nearly as possible under normal conditions. Again, beginning 
with the kindergarten, every teacher taught a lesson on the same subject. 
Each lesson was followed by free, frank discussion. The teachers seemed 
to welcome these criticisms of their co-workers. 

During all this time there began to develop an esprit de corps. The 
teachers were beginning to believe in the Waring School, to believe in 
themselves, in the children, and best of all to build up a technic of their 
own, founded on the best they had seen but adapted to their own style of 
teaching. Teachers were becoming more honest with themselves, more 
willing to follow wherever tested facts led. These things began to show 
the following outcomes in the children: fewer absentees, fewer failures, 
and happier children. But still the goal was far from being reached. 

Most of the St. Louis system at that time was following the plan of 
changing teachers every ten weeks, or promoting the children quarterly— 
a plan since abandoned. This practice, however, was not followed in the 
Waring School, where semiannual promotions were used instead. Quite 
early in our experiments first-grade teachers who wished to do so were 
allowed to keep their kindergarten groups thruout the entire first year. 
Slow gains were noted, but still we were far from the goal. 


1 Brueckner, Leo J., and Melby, Ernest O. Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 598 p. 
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Out of all this emerged what was termed a “Slow Report.” Each teacher 
sending a group of children to another teacher wrote a detailed report on 
all children whom he had been unable to get to the same standard of ac- 
complishment as the rest of the class. The child might be deficient in one 
or all subjects. The report showed just what the child had achieved, told 
in detail what had been attempted already, and suggested a mode of pro- 
cedure in the next grade. At the same time a detailed report was filed in 
the office with respect to the amount of work covered by the various 
classes in each subject. Should any teacher upon receiving a new group 
feel that the class as a whole or that an individual was not able to do the 
work as reported, he made this known to the principal, who then visited 
the class long enough to reach a decision. If he agreed with the former 
teacher’s report, the receiving teacher and the principal conferred and 
tried to form a plan which would meet the difficulty. If the principal felt 
that the child did not do the work reported by the first teacher, the two 
teachers and the principal held as many conferences as were necessary to 
work out plans to remove the difficulty. The first teacher always had an 
opportunity to justify his report. At this conference a decision was reached 
as to where the child belonged and a mode of procedure was decided upon. 
Very seldom was a child returned to the first teacher, and then only if the 
two teachers agreed and if the child was willing, after consultation with 
his parents. If the original plans did not work, other conferences were 
held with the teachers and other plans of attack were formulated. In spite 
of this procedure, however, the achievement scores remained below the 
city norm. 


About this time a seventh grade was added to the Waring School with 
the intention of transferring it at the end of the year. Crowded conditions 
prevented this. The class, forty-two in number, remained under the same 
teacher until graduation at the end of the eighth year. Here was the be- 
ginning of the end, the solution for which we had been hunting so long. 
The high-school tests showed the usual low intelligence quotients. This 
was as expected; but the achievement scores were slightly above the St. 
Louis norm. This was so startling that more than a half year was spent 
trying to understand this phenomenon. The children were considered. 
Their achievement scores and their mental scores were studied as indi- 
viduals and as a group. The teacher herself was also studied in this analy- 
sis. She was no more outstanding than other teachers in the corps. There 
seemed to be only one factor that was not common—the pupils had re- 
mained with this teacher thruout two years, thru Grades VII and VIII. 
Could this be the reason for such a fine showing? For almost a year this 
was kept before us as a challenge. 
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During the first half of their freshman year in high school, these forty- 
two children made excellent records. They furnished more than half of 
the pupils in the entire high school who achieved the honor roll. During 
the last half of the year the number was not so great, yet they furnished 
more than any other group in the high school. 

At the end of the third quarter after this class had graduated from 
Waring School, the proposal was made to the teacher of the first grade 
that she keep the children thru the second grade. At first she was some- 
what reluctant, her objections centering around her ability to teach the 
second grade and the willingness of the children to remain with her a 
second year. Very soon, however, she consented to make the attempt and 
was given the following simple instructions for the second year’s work: 
(a) do not force the children; (b) do not neglect any subject laid down 
in the curriculum; (c) do not attempt to do more than one year’s work 
in one year; (d) broaden the course; (e) keep every child up to his ca- 
pacity; and (f) forget grade and quarter. 

A second teacher who has the happy faculty of doing excellent work 
with slow children asked for a group of repeaters selected from Grades I 
to III. She said that if allowed to do what the first teacher was told, and 
if she might teach in her own way, she would be willing to abide by the 
results at the end of the year. Naturally, the principal was quite happy to 
grant this request. He then decided, too, to test one of his pet theories, 
namely, “that no teacher can do her best work unless she has taught the 
grade she prefers, the grade above it, and the grade below it,” altho noth- 
ing was said to the teachers about this idea. In selecting the retarded group 
from Grades I, II, and III, the outstanding fact was revealed that every 
child who had repeated had had more than one teacher. Could this be the 
great factor which leads to so many failures in the primary grades? The 
fact was so simple and yet so prominent that it was decided to work on 
this hypothesis—“the fewer teachers a pupil has, the fewer failures; the 
more teachers, the more failures.” Upon this theory the last experiment 
was started. 

At the end of the school year the results were so outstanding that other 
first-grade teachers asked to keep their children thru the second year. And 
since no teachers were more enthusiastic over this plan than the two teach- 
ers who were finishing the second year, they gladly consented to keep the 
children thru a third year. At the close of that year the results were such 
that the teachers and the principal asked to have their judgment checked 
by the Tests and Measurements Department of the St. Louis city schools. 
The tests administered by this department were given to the seventy-six 
children on the day before the school picnic. If there is a worse day than 
that to give a test, it must be the day after a picnic! Yet the papers showed 
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an average achievement just equal to the fourth-grade norm. At last our 
goal was reached. 

Before deciding definitely that this was true, however, at the beginning 
of the next year the central office staff was asked to test other classes which 
had followed this procedure. In every case, save one, the group measured 
up to the city’s achievement norm. Moreover, eliminating the pupils who 
had been transferred to this class and those who had come from out of 
town, the scores of the others were the highest yet obtained. That was 
four years ago. This procedure has since been used in Grades IV, V, and 
VI as a second unit and the results have been uniformly good. The three 
units used in this plan, Grades I to III, Grades IV to VI, and Grades VII 
to VIII, is called by the corps the 3-3-2 plan. It was developed thru the 
years 1924 to 1940. 


Conclusion 


After many years of observations and comparisons, the fact seems es- 
tablished that the intelligence quotients of pupils in the Waring School 
tend to be somewhat lower than the norm for the city of St. Louis. Yet, 
after many years of hard work and experimentation, accompanied always 
by hope and faith, the Waring School faculty is convinced that the 3-3-2 
plan as now followed not only can but does raise the average achievement 
score to the level of the St. Louis norms. The results obtained under this 
plan have shown conclusively, too, that the Waring School compares 
favorably with most schools serving similar economic groups. 
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CURRICULUM STUDY AT MILLER STREET SCHOOL 


Francis B. Snavecy, Principal 
and 
Leonarb JoHNson, Teacher of Practical Arts 
Miller Street School, Newark, New Jersey 


1938-39 two important findings were (a) an apparent need for 

curriculum improvement, and (b) a more extensive program of 
in-service education for teachers. The curriculum had had no revision since 
1933; the median teaching experience of elementary-school teachers was 
nineteen years. A cooperative systemwide study of curriculum problems, 
therefore, seemed particularly appropriate. 

A preliminary reappraisal of the basic course of study early in 1939-40 
by the administrative and supervisory staff confirmed the need which had 
been suggested for curriculum improvement. Altho the basic statement 
of philosophy and objectives as set forth in Part I of the Unified Curricu- 
lum seemed fundamentally sound, it was agreed that these ought to be 
re-examined in the light of the developments of the past seven years and 
that the five other parts of the curriculum, also, should be revised as soon 
as possible. 

Accordingly, in October a tentative plan of curriculum study was pre- 
sented to the principals, providing for the formation of a curriculum 
council to be composed of lay members, teachers, principals, and members 
of the superintendent’s staff. The scope of the curriculum was defined as 
“all the experiences which children have at school under the guidance of 
their teachers.” The teacher, as the person in charge of children’s learning, 
was acknowledged to be in fact the director of the curriculum and to oc- 
cupy a strategic place in the determination of what is taught. The in- 
service growth values of curriculum study were noted but the limitations 
of such enterprises, also, when they must be carried out by teachers with 
large classes and full teaching programs, were clearly indicated. 

The tentative plan, after being considered by the principals, was studied 
by the teachers and was altered in certain respects according to their sug- 
gestions. The curriculum council was set up, with the local director of in- 
struction as chairman and having, as consultant, a curriculum expert of 
national reputation. The teachers from each school selected one repre- 
sentative to the council. Largely because democratic principles were ad- 
hered to thruout the study, teachers showed a lively interest in the pro- 
gram. 

The council had to decide, first of all, whether the approach to curricu- 
lum study should be concerned primarily with the appraisal, the modifi- 
cation, or the complete revision of the existing course of study. Its decision 
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was that the present curriculum was essentially sound and that suitable 
modifications, rather than complete revision, would correct its major short- 
comings. The council also had to decide whether (a) to have all schools 
attack a single, common problem, (b) to allow each school to choose an 
area of work from a list of studies which the council deemed desirable, or 
(c) to allow each school to choose its own problem, without any guidance 
from the curriculum council. The second plan was adopted, and the five 
studies selected by the various schools from the list proposed were as fol- 
lows: 
1. A study of the nature, needs, and interests of children. 
2. A study of the school community. 
3. A study of the schools, using as an aid the Mort-Cornell Guide for the Self 
Appraisal of School Systems. 
4. A study of the school, using as a guide the report of the Pittsburgh survey. 
5. A comparison of the objectives of the Newark Unified Curriculum, Part 1, 
with those set forth by the Educational Policies Commission in The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy. 


The last-named study was the one selected by the Miller Street School. The 
central purpose was to compare the four main objectives and forty-three 
subdivisions thereof as outlined by the Educational Policies Commission 
with Newark’s six major objectives and thirty-nine subitems. 


Faculty Organization for Study 

In the latter part of January 1940, the teachers of Miller Street School 
launched their curriculum study program. It being a platoon school, the 
most effective faculty organization for committee purposes seemed to be 
(a) the nonplatoon primary group, (b) the platoon alternating academic 
group, and (c) the platoon activity or special teachers. Each group met in 
separate session and elected a chairman by ballot. These chairmen and 
the principal constituted a faculty steering committee of four. 


Procedure Followed 


Since the Newark objectives had been developed some five years earlier 
than those of the Educational Policies Commission, and since during this 
period extensive social and economic changes and marked progress in edu- 
cational thought had occurred, the steering committee decided that its 
chief problem was: “Where are the weak points in the objectives of the 
Newark curriculum as compared with those advocated by the Com- 
mission ?” 

Several methods obviously might have been followed in making such 
an analysis. It was suggested, for example, that each teacher (after a de- 
sirable orientation period including directed curriculum readings and dis- 
cussion) merely make an intensive study of the two documents and write 
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up his conclusions. However, the time available was definitely limited; 
there were some eighty-two specific statements to be compared; and, if 
this plan were followed, the committee would have the difficult problem 
of trying to digest and interpret the widely differing reports of forty 
teachers. These considerations impelled the committee to seek a more 
objective technic, one that would yield in the most direct manner possible 
the data being sought. 

To meet this need a kind of checklist was developed which is illustrated 
by the accompanying form. The first half of the form shows the checklist 
as it went out to the teachers, carrying only the list of objectives proposed 
by the Educational Policies Commission. The lower half of the form 
shows how the blank looked after a teacher had compared the two sets of 
objectives and entered the numbers of all Newark objectives believed to 
contribute to each EPC objective. The directions which accompany the 
form itself will make clear the manner in which it was used. Note espe- 
cially the instruction to check in column 1 each EPC objective which the 
teacher felt was not adequately covered in the Newark course of study. 

The objectives of the Educational Policies Commission were used in 
column 2 of the report form. Since they had been reduced already to one 
to four words each, they were better adapted to this purpose than those of 
the Newark curriculum. Moreover, the emphasis of the study itself would 
have suggested this arrangement. 


The careful checking and entry of numerous cross reference numbers 
in columns 3 to 8 was time-consuming but seemed justified by three con- 
siderations. First, it seemed to provide the only definite assurance that the 
check marks in column 1 were based on something more than a super- 
ficial judgment. Second, if and when the Newark objectives are restated, 





ForM FoR CoMPARING THE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF NEWARK WITH THOSE 
OUTLINED BY THE EDUCATIONAL PoLiciEs COMMISSION 


In the Newark Unified Curriculum, Part 1, there are six major objectives sub- 
divided into thirty-nine more specific statements. The latter are numbered from one 
to twelve under the six major objectives. In column 2 of this form are the four 
groups of forty-three specific objectives proposed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Place in the square after each item, and under the correct Roman numeral, 
the numbers of all the items in the Newark course of study which you feel contribute 
to the attainment of this EPC objective. 

After you have completed the entire comparison, place a check mark (/) in the 
square in column 1 before each objective which you feel is not adequately covered 
in the Newark course of study. 

If it seems necessary, use the space at the bottom of the sheet to qualify any of your 


decisions. 
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was that the present curriculum was essentially sound and that suitable 
modifications, rather than complete revision, would correct its major short- 
comings. The council also had to decide whether (a) to have all schools 
attack a single, common problem, (b) to allow each school to choose an 
area of work from a list of studies which the council deemed desirable, or 
(c) to allow each school to choose its own problem, without any guidance 
from the curriculum council. The second plan was adopted, and the five 
studies selected by the various schools from the list proposed were as fol- 
lows: 

1. A study of the nature, needs, and interests of children. 

2. A study of the school community. 

3. A study of the schools, using as an aid the Mort-Cornell Guide for the Self 
Appraisal of School Systems. 
A study of the school, using as a guide the report of the Pittsburgh survey. 
A comparison of the objectives of the Newark Unified Curriculum, Part 1, 
with those set forth by the Educational Policies Commission in The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy. 


Wt 


The last-named study was the one selected by the Miller Street School. The 
central purpose was to compare the four main objectives and forty-three 
subdivisions thereof as outlined by the Educational Policies Commission 
with Newark’s six major objectives and thirty-nine subitems. 


Faculty Organization for Study 


In the latter part of January 1940, the teachers of Miller Street School 
launched their curriculum study program. It being a platoon school, the 
most effective faculty organization for committee purposes seemed to be 
(a) the nonplatoon primary group, (b) the platoon alternating academic 
group, and (c) the platoon activity or special teachers. Each group met in 
separate session and elected a chairman by ballot. These chairmen and 
the principal constituted a faculty steering committee of four. 


Procedure Followed 


Since the Newark objectives had been developed some five years earlier 
than those of the Educational Policies Commission, and since during this 
period extensive social and economic changes and marked progress in edu- 
cational thought had occurred, the steering committee decided that its 
chief problem was: “Where are the weak points in the objectives of the 
Newark curriculum as compared with those advocated by the Com- 
mission ?” 

Several methods obviously might have been followed in making such 
an analysis. It was suggested, for example, that each teacher (after a de- 
sirable orientation period including directed curriculum readings and dis- 
cussion) merely make an intensive study of the two documents and write 
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up his conclusions. However, the time available was definitely limited; 
there were some eighty-two specific statements to be compared; and, if 
this plan were followed, the committee would have the difficult problem 
of trying to digest and interpret the widely differing reports of forty 
teachers. These considerations impelled the committee to seek a more 
objective technic, one that would yield in the most direct manner possible 
the data being sought. 

To meet this need a kind of checklist was developed which is illustrated 
by the accompanying form. The first half of the form shows the checklist 
as it went out to the teachers, carrying only the list of objectives proposed 
by the Educational Policies Commission. The lower half of the form 
shows how the blank looked after a teacher had compared the two sets of 
objectives and entered the numbers of all Newark objectives believed to 
contribute to each EPC objective. The directions which accompany the 
form itself will make clear the manner in which it was used. Note espe- 
cially the instruction to check in column 1 each EPC objective which the 
teacher felt was not adequately covered in the Newark course of study. 

The objectives of the Educational Policies Commission were used in 
column 2 of the report form. Since they had been reduced already to one 
to four words each, they were better adapted to this purpose than those of 
the Newark curriculum. Moreover, the emphasis of the study itself would 
have suggested this arrangement. 

The careful checking and entry of numerous cross reference numbers 
in columns 3 to 8 was time-consuming but seemed justified by three con- 
siderations. First, it seemed to provide the only definite assurance that the 
check. marks in column 1 were based on something more than a super- 
ficial judgment. Second, if and when the Newark objectives are restated, 
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In the Newark Unified Curriculum, Part 1, there are six major objectives sub- 
divided into thirty-nine more specific statements. The latter are numbered from one 
to twelve under the six major objectives. In column 2 of this form are the four 
groups of forty-three specific objectives proposed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Place in the square after each item, and under the correct Roman numeral, 
the numbers of all the items in the Newark course of study which you feel contribute 
to the attainment of this EPC objective. 

After you have completed the entire comparison, place a check mark (/) in the 
square in column | before each objective which you feel is not adequately covered 
in the Newark course of study. 

If it seems necessary, use the space at the bottom of the sheet to qualify any of your 


decisions. 
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INADE- 
QUATE NEWARK OBJECTIVES, IN EACH 
IN THE OBJECTIVES PROPOSED BY MAJOR GROUP, WHICH CONTRIBUTE 
NEWARK! THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES TO EACH EPC oBJECTIVE 
CURRIC- CoMMISSION ———_ |; —— 
ULUM I II III | IV; V 
1 2 243814613 
(CHECK) | Self-Realization: | 
The Inquiring Mind 
Speech | | 
ei 2a a 
| Reading 
| ae ee 
| Writing | 
Number | | 
| Sight and Hearing | | 
Health Knowledge | 
a | - . 
Health Habits | 
es 
Public Health 
Recreation | | 
Intellectual Interests | | 
| Aesthetic Interests | 
| Character | | 
Human Relationship: 2-5 
Respect for Humanity 8-9-11 |2-4-8| 6 | 1-4 4 1 
Friendships 3-7-9 | 2-6 | 3-7 | 2 2 
| — 
1-2-3 
Cooperation 5-6-7 |2-5-6| 3-7 {1-2-3} 2-4 
Courtesy 4-9 9 1 
Appreciation of the Home 7-12 8 |3-7-8| 1 | 
| Conservation of the Home 7-11 10 | 5-7 | 1-6 | 1-5 
| 23} | 
Homemaking 8-12 10 8 | 4-6 |2-4-5) 
a es See 
| 1-2-3 _ 
| Democracy in the Home 7-10-11] 3-4 | 6 | 5-8| 3 | 2 
. 
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these cross references should prove extremely helpful to those who must 
struggle with the exacting choice of words and thought which is of first 
importance in recasting educational objectives. Third, variation in the ° 
numbers entered after the items by different teachers suggests either that 
the objectives are so worded as to obscure their intended meaning or that 
they are being misinterpreted by many teachers. 


Findings 
The findings were summarized in terms of the amount of staff agree- 

ment with respect to objectives not adequately covered by the Newark 
course of study. Since forty teachers had made independent analyses of 
the two studies, it seemed proper to give special attention to each objec- 
tive checked as “inadequately covered” by half or more than half of those 
participating. As a matter of fact it was agreed, upon inspection of the 
tabulation, to consider eighteen check marks out of forty as sufficient evi- 
dence of weakness in the Newark objectives. Listed below are the ob- 
jectives believed to be inadequately covered, together with the number of 
teachers who checked them so: 

Consumer protection 

Consumer judgment 

Personal economics 

Efficiency in buying . 

Sight and hearing . 

Social application of science 

Occupatiogal choice 

Occupational appreciation 

Economic literacy 

Appreciation of the home .. 

Conservation of the home ... 

Occupational information 


Evaluation 


Altho this study represents only a short initial step in curriculum de- 
velopment, the results have been gratifying to all concerned. Teachers have 
studied the basic course of study in Newark with a thoroness never at- 
tempted before and, in addition, have made a careful study of a recent 
document on educational objectives of recognized national importance. As 
a result they feel better qualified to apply the Newark course of study in 
the every day activities of the classroom. It was a thoro job. It was not too 
long. It gave scope for individual initiative. It drew upon the experience 
and understanding of each teacher to the best of his ability to contribute. 
Miller Street School will do and is doing a better job of teaching as a re- 
sult of this cooperative work. 








CURRICULUM REVISION AS A COOPERATIVE 
STAFF ENTERPRISE 


ANNA WIECKING 


Principal, College Elementary School, and Professor of Education 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


URRICULUM STUDY AND REVISION necessarily go on continuously in 

any good school system. Whereas once it was the custom to hand 

out to teachers a course of study prescribed to the last detail, with 
the expectation that it would be followed implicitly, procedures more 
democratic and more flexible now are followed. Of course, guidance on 
the part of experts still is necessary, but it is likely to come in the form of 
a body of principles and outcomes, in a statement of the understandings, 
concepts, appreciations, and skills to be developed. Just how these out- 
comes are to be realized, with particular age-levels and in different areas 
of the country, is left at least in part to local groups. In order to make a 
course of study vital, it must be shaped to the needs of the people who will 
use it. Teachers, working in groups under able leadership, profit greatly 
by continuously studying and adapting the curriculum. 

The staff of the elementary school of Mankato State Teachers College, 
desiring to be helpful to public-school teachers in the service area of the 
college, has developed a series of steps in curriculum revision which they 
themselves use and which they offer as a procedure to others interested in 
this work. To make this report concrete, the procedure will be described 
as applied to curriculum study in the field of social studies. 


Launching the Project 


In a preliminary discussion, any group interested in curriculum study 
should decide upon the area to be explored, the probable time the study 
will take, the schedule of meetings, the leader or leaders, and the first steps 
to be taken. In the case of the social studies project here described, the 
group thought it would take at least a year, that we should meet weekly 
in one-hour sessions until such time as the various committees would be- 
gin to take over. The principal was selected as leader and served as chair- 
man of the weekly discussion groups. Since this work was regarded as a 
major undertaking, other competing problems were kept at a minimum. 

Every grade from kindergarten thru the sixth was represented in the 
study group but there was no desire to split off into primary and inter- 
mediate groups. The course of study, all agreed, must be well knit and 
understood by every member. The kindergarten teacher and the sixth- 
grade teacher must know each other’s problems. Too much attention to 
grade levels was therefore avoided as detrimental to the course as a whole. 
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The first step decided upon by the group was that there should be a 
period of wide reading for all. Each person was to read freely from what- 
ever sources were available, making careful note of all good material and 
sources. The principal made her office a clearing-house. To it she brought 
books and magazines that were to serve the group; to it others also brought 
materials. An evaluated bibliography was started and continued to grow 
as the group became more deeply involved in the problems. 

After two weeks of wide reading, a conference was called to discuss the 
results. The following opinions were voiced: 

The job was not going to be an easy one. 
The social studies field is exceedingly complex and controversial. 
Experts seem not to agrec on important questions. 


The time schedules set up in the existing course of study are not in harmony 
with current trends, neither in total allotment nor in daily schedules. 


Pwr = 


Members of the group contributed informally their reactions to the prob- 
lems raised. Terms were clarified and issues were pointed out which the 
group would be called upon to meet in due time. Differences in the back- 
ground of members of the group were soon apparent. They had lived in 
different parts of the United States, had been educated in different schools, 
and had had quite varied experiences. Thru the early discussions, therefore, 
it was necessary to harmonize different points of view and to learn how 
to think together with respect to the area being studied. 

Among the many books and articles recommended as worthwhile for 
the group to read, a few were considered worthy of group discussion also. 
Those selected for discussion at the next meeting were made available to 
all for further reading and reference use. 

It is highly important for the chairman of a curriculum study group 
constantly to note the trend of the discussion and to seize upon ideas which 
seem to be taking shape. In the study group under consideration each 
discussion was summarized on paper and copies were distributed to each 
member. Many discussion groups become discouraged at the very point 
where ideas finally are beginning to take form. Eventually, if the discus- 
sion is kept moving and free expression of opinion is encouraged, certain 
points of agreement are sure to develop. Some of these in the present 
study were: 

1. The course of study should be as well planned and as vital for young children 
as for the older ones. In many of the courses examined, a tendency to “talk 
down” to the primary-age child had been observed. It was decided, therefore, 
that this group would search for objectives which would apply in every grade. 
It was agreed that a few broad, underlying social principles should run thru 
all the work; that each unit in each grade should make its contribution to 
these principles. Four such principles were selected: (a) human beings are 


interdependent in the matter of supplying their needs; (b) man has solved 
his problems under varying environmental conditions; (c) man has built upon 
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the past and has developed his culture thru ages of cumulative effort; and 
(d) man’s social problems are never-ceasing and ever-changing and must be 
solved by the cooperative efforts of men. 

Three main problems were listed which the group must try to solve before the 
course of study could be completed: (a) the problem of selecting material 
according to certain acceptable criteria; (b) the appropriate sequence of learn- 
ings; and (c) the matter of grade placement of the materials selected. 


The Attack on Basic Problems 


In attempting to solve these problems, several sources of information 
were considered. The group wanted to know what the experts thought 
about these matters; also, what evidence research had contributed. It 
seemed essential to examine sources on child development as well as those 
on subjectmatter. And finally, various new courses of study were reviewed 
to see how others had solved these problems. 

Selection of materials—Among the important group decisions reached 
with respect to the selection of social studies materials for the elementary 
grades the following should be listed: 


l. 


Because social studies and science seem to constitute the core of the whole 
curriculum, it is often appropriate to integrate language arts instruction with 
the work in these fields. 

Another “overcrowded course of study” should be avoided. To do this it will 
be necessary to achieve economy in some way, for children must be allowed 
to go deeply enough into each unit to attain some measure of genuine under 
standing—not merely to “cover the ground.” This means that since the field 
of social studies is so broad that the curriculum can only sample the learnings 
available, the right choice is tremendously important. 

The following ways of cutting down material or time merit consideration: 
(a) reducing the number of units; (b) integrating classroom work, where 
such integration really makes learning more effective—not otherwise; (c) using 
certain units as type-studies, from which to generalize about other times or 
other peoples; and (d) alternating social studies and science units—spending 
all the time on a social studies unit, then all the time on a science unit, rather 
than carrying units of both types simultaneously. 

All fields should be represented fairly in the new social studies course. History, 
geography, sociology, economics, and political science—all must have attention. 
The basic social processes should serve as the bases for instructional units, 
rather than the more trivial problems belonging to these processes. 

The course of study should provide for both a horizontal and vertical view 
of social development. Consequently, some units should show how one group 
of people solved all their problems; others should show how mankind has 
solved various problems thru the ages. 

The course of study ought to reflect both the subject approach and the unified 
social studies approach. Both have obvious merits and both may be employed. 
Since health is closely related to both social studies and science, health units 
are appropriate in either the science or the social studies course. When incor 
porated into either field, or both, they have more dignity than when isolated 
as a separate health course. 
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Sequence—How to place learning experiences so that one seemed to fol- 
low upon the other to best advantage presented a vexing problem. First of 
all it was necessary to ask: Why should units follow one another in a 
given order? Should the deciding factor be the logic in the ideas? Diff- 
culty of understanding? Time sequence? Instead of adopting a single 
criterion, it seemed better to follow a compromise course which would 
preserve the values wanted. Each type of sequence has its advantages. 
Some units or series of units seem to lend themselves best to one sequence, 
some to another. To have chosen one only would have stereotyped and 
limited the course of study which was being developed. Children need to 
learn in a variety of ways. 

Grade placement—No convincing evidence could be discovered as to 
why a unit was better if placed in one grade than in another. Most people 
are experimenting. Much depends upon the way the material is presented. 
Consequently, the group decided in this instance that a social studies unit 
might be placed in a given grade for any of these reasons: (a) experience 
had shown that it worked well in that particular grade; (b) the teacher 
had much to give in a particular unit; (c) good reading material was 
available at the level to which the unit was assigned; (d) there was a cer- 
tain urgency in the material, for example, giving safety instruction in the 
lower elementary grades; and (e) the ease, or difficulty, of the under- 
standings involved seemed appropriate to the maturity level of a given 
grade. 
Outcome of the Project 

As a final step, the existing social studies course was critically examined 
in the light of all the findings and criteria which have been enumerated. 
Several units were found which seemed worthy of inclusion in the new 
course. This new course was set up only in tentative form, for it was 
agreed that the course ought to be tested by actual classroom use for one 
complete year before final judgments were passed upon it. The children 
would have much to contribute, for inherent in the new course of study 
was the principle that each unit should be set up with the children helping 
to plan and evaluate it. 

If the experiences of the Mankato group are typical, any group of teach- 
ers who proceed in some such way to re-evaluate and realign curriculum 
materials will do a better job of teaching. Our study resulted in much 
greater unity in the thinking of the group and in more continuity of pur- 
pose from grade to grade. While we are not sure at all that we made the 
right choices in each case, we feel that our common experiences together 
and the pooling of our several points of view have been of lasting benefit 
both to those who participated in the study and to the children in our re- 
spective classrooms. 








Those Spacious regions where our 
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CHAPTER IV 


Regional Programs for Staff Improvement 


N-SERVICE EDUCATION has been an important concern of teachers colleges 
and departments of education since the very beginning of such schools 
and departments. Typically their students have gone out to teach after 

a brief period of initial preparation, coming back at intervals for further 
work until they fulfil the requirements for graduation. Sometimes the 
additional work is taken during the regular school year by teachers on 
leave of absence. Frequently it is done in summer sessions and thru exten- 
sion courses. This relationship has given schools of education an excellent 
opportunity to keep in touch with the needs and problems of their respec- 
tive service areas. It has given many of them the incentive to develop pro- 
grams of in-service education peculiarly adapted to regional needs. 

This chapter deals with regional programs of in-service education in 
four institutions of higher education and describes one series of regional 
conferences. In the first article Northway shows how a teachers college 
can and should keep in touch with its recent graduates, providing them 
with consultative service and making available to them the clinical and 
other special facilities of the college. Moon and Skipper then describe a 
summer workshop in a state college—a program typical of the many 
workshops which recently have been organized. It is interesting to com- 
pare this college workshop with the local summer workshop described by 
Barbour in Chapter II. The third article by Ragan is concerned with an 
extension program in which a direct attack was made on teachers’ actual 
difficulties with reading instruction. Caldwell follows with a report on a 
county program of curriculum revision in which the leadership and direc- 
tion came chiefly: from the state college. This article is related in general 
theme to those of Morgan (Chapter II) and Wiecking (Chapter III). 

In the final article Bain discusses the value of regional conferences for 
elementary-school principals especially in large, sparsely populated states. 
His report is significant not only as an example of how to organize such 
conferences but also for the evolution which is shown in types of confer- 
ence programs. 

Tue EprrortaL CoMMITTEE 











THE FOLLOW-UP SERVICE PROGRAM OF A 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Rutu M. Norruway 


State Normal School 
Geneseo, New York 


graduates and the schools in the territory immediately surrounding 

it is an effective means of improving the educational service of both 
the local school systems and the teachers college. This article does not 
imply that such an extension of service is a new idea. Whenever appeals 
for aid have been received, teachers colleges usually have given liberal inci- 
dental service. Nevertheless, comparatively few colleges have surveyed 
local needs, provided a program of organized educational service, informed 
graduates of its possibilities, and urgently invited local school systems 
within the service area to make use of its offerings. The following pro- 
gram of consultative service, now in operation at the state normal school, 
Geneseo, New York, is indicative of what may be done to bring about 
closer relations between pre-service and in-service education at the ele- 
mentary level, and to improve the technical efficiency of both. 


Pret OF THE CAMPUS FACILITIES of the teachers college to its 


Purpose of Consultative Service 


It is imperative that the purpose of consultative service be thoroly under- 
stood. Such off-campus activity seeks to reinforce local supervisory re- 
sources rather than to supplant them. Under no circumstances should it 
be regarded as “authoritative dictation” to local schools or teachers. Service 
should be extended only upon the request and with the cooperation of the 
administrative head of the local system. The opportunity for consultation 
should be regarded as an acknowledgment of the interdependence of the 
college which prepares the teachers and the school system which makes 
use of this product. The service should be welcomed by both as an oppor- 
tunity of working together for greater educational service to children. 


Determining the Needs of Teachers 


Altho it may be assumed that all teachers need help in solving class- 
room difficulties, the exact nature of the assistance which the teachers col- 
lege should offer can be determined only by a survey of the difficulties of 
teachers within the service area. In initiating the program of consultative 
service at Geneseo, this information was secured thru questionnaires, per- 
sonal conferences, and reports on the teaching problems observed within 
the area. On the basis of the needs thus discovered as well as on the basis 
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of previous requests, certain types of consultative service in keeping with 
the facilities of the institution were developed. This program was then ex- 
plained to the teachers and administrators of the local school systems for 
which the service was available. 


Types of Consultative Service 


The amount and types of service which a specific teachers college may 
offer is dependent upon a variety of factors, such as financial considera- 
tions, the size and preparation of the college staff, the facilities of the col- 
lege and of the local schools, the distance of the cooperating schools from 
the college, and the number of requests for service. Nevertheless, many 
teachers colleges will find it possible to offer in varying degrees the fol- 
lowing types of service, which are offered at the state normal school at 
Geneseo, New York. 

Personal field service by members of the college faculty—In small school 
systems, especially, where the supervisory officer is compelled to devote 
much of his time to teaching, public relations, and office work, or where 
he has had so little experience with elementary-school problems that he is 
unable to give the technical help needed by the teachers, expert personal 
supervision by a member of the college laboratory school affords a prom- 
ising alternative. Many new teachers can be saved from mediocrity or ac- 
tual incompetency by having such expert help early in their teaching 
careers. Teachers and administrators in these situations should be aware of 
the help which is available from the teachers college and should use it fully 
in protecting the interests of both teachers and children. 

Another type of personal field service which has proved extremely help- 
ful, particularly to smaller school systems and to one- and two-room 
schools, is the administration of a testing program in various school sub- 
jects, such as reading, arithmetic, and social studies. Upon request and with 
the close cooperation of the teacher and the local administrative head, de- 
sirable tests are selected, administered, and scored by a qualified college 
staff member. Also, the results are analyzed and recommendations are 
given as to remedial procedures. Such a testing program, of course, needs 
to be followed by repeated conferences concerning individual classes and 
individual children. Also, the methods suggested need to be evaluated and 
perhaps modified. Such conferences may involve either the whole faculty 
or the teachers of certain classes. Sometimes they may need to include even 
the parent and the child. 

One of the most common types of personal field service offered by mem- 
bers of the college staff is lecturing on professional subjects. Few members 
of college faculties are not called upon to speak at teachers conferences, 
parent-teacher meetings, and assemblies. The value of this type of service 
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depends not alone upon the ability of the speaker but upon his delivery. 
All college teachers should be prepared to speak forcefully and interest- 
ingly before school groups. 

Demonstration classes in the laboratory school—In a demonstration les- 
son modern methods of teaching may be seen in operation and in the dis- 
cussion which follows educational principles applicable to other subjects 
and situations may be considered. Observation of classroom procedure at 
the laboratory school, followed by individual conferences with the super- 
visor, has proved helpful to many teachers in service. 

The extension of library facilities to cooperating schools—Many teach- 
ers who seek to improve their efficiency by professional reading are handi- 
capped by lack of material. Rather than purchase material when its value 
to the individual is not certain, many teachers neglect this avenue to im- 
proved efficiency. The teachers college can serve a real need by providing, 
at a small nominal charge, a circulating library of professional reading ma- 
terial. In addition, annotated booklists of professional material can be made 
available, together with short book reports and references to mimeo- 
graphed material developed by the college. For this service a small charge 
may be necessary. 

Since many teachers are called upon to help in the selection of texts, the 
establishment of a textbook library at the teachers college, to which teach- 
ers in service may have access, is helpful to the whole service area. Experi- 
ence has shown that such service is greatly desired and widely used. 

Clinical service for individual children—The expert service needed by 
children with special handicaps is particularly difficult to provide in the 
smaller schools, with their limitations of staff and resources. For instance, 
in a certain classroom there may be a child who learns slowly, one who 
has a grave speech difficulty, and one who has:a personality maladjust- 
ment. However, if specific help is made available to these children by the 
psychiatric and speech departments of the teachers college, these handi- 
caps may be eliminated. The teachers college usually will be in a position 
to administer individual intelligence tests, to analyze speech difficulties, 
and to diagnose serious reading disabilities. In some cases children may 
then be given special work in the speech or reading clinic of the college; 
in others, teachers may be assisted in providing suitable corrective work 
in the regular classroom. 

Guidance with respect to experimental studies—Many teachers are in 
need of expert advice as to the formation of groups, plans of procedure, 
and the appropriate statistical computations to use in carrying out experi- 
mental studies. This usually can be secured from the teachers college and, 
in rendering this service, the research bureau can play a significant part 
in the in-service education program. 
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Visual instruction service—Since visual instruction is effective with all 
groups of students, particularly with the slower groups, is it not discon- 
certing to find that many teachers in small schools can make no use of 
visual aids because of lack of equipment? The teachers college can pre- 
vent this situation by lending lanterns and slides to responsible schools. 
If the teachers college is the slide repository for its service area, schools can 
secure the slides they need with a minimum of expense and effort. Other 
visual materials, too, such as picture units on certain sections or countries, 
or reproductions of famous pictures, prove helpful to the busy teacher. In 
some instances, libraries of this type of material may be established. 

Participation in group conferences—The value of the group conference 
as a means of serving teachers in the field has been implied in several of 
the foregoing paragraphs. Experience has shown that small discussion 
groups, dealing with topics of interest to individual schools, such as report 
cards, curriculum organization, or a particular method of teaching, are 
extremely helpful. These discussions may take place at a designated center 
or may be confined to a single school. Several college staff members some- 
times attend and participate in such discussions. 


Implementing the Program 


In the hands of unscrupulous persons, consultative service may be ex- 
ploited. The teachers college must insist, therefore, that each local system 
make maximum use of its own facilities before requesting aid from the 
college. On the other hand, the amount of service rendered by the teach- 
ers college must depend, obviously, upon the demand. Therefore, if teach- 
ers who find that local aid is inadequate will seek the help of the nearest 
teachers college, many of their problems can be alleviated. If teachers can 
persuade the college to issue a list of services which they will offer upon 
request and will help to make the profession aware that the teachers col- 
lege is concerned about in-service growth as well as pre-service preparation, 
a source of help will be opened up which heretofore has been ignored. 
Moreover, the teachers college, by working in closer cooperation with the 
public schools, can evaluate its program more accurately and make its pre- 
service instruction more practical. Thus thru the extension of campus fa- 
cilities, in-service growth within the teaching profession can be definitely 
stimulated and learning opportunities for children can be materially im- 
proved, 











A SUMMER WORKSHOP IN A STATE COLLEGE 


Rosert C. Moon, Director, Curriculum Laboratory and In-Service Teacher Education 
and 
Dora Sixes Skipper, Director, Elementary Education 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


EACHERS WHO ATTEND SUMMER SESSIONS in institutions of higher learn- 

ing need a different type of school experience than that provided 

for students of the regular school year. Usually these people are 
more mature, with several years of teaching experience, and have only a 
few weeks in the summer at their disposal for additional formal educa- 
tion. Their summer learning experiences should be well rounded into 
small wholes rather than separate parts of a planned four-year curriculum 
as is generally offered during the regular school year. Their store of past 
experiences contribute positively and negatively to the things they need to 
do during the summer. Mature teachers in service usually are able to make 
more progress than regular college students, many of whom lack the basic 
facts and background of experience which are necessary for effective in- 
dependent work on problems. 

Teachers and principals who desire to improve their school programs 
profit greatly by meeting periodically to analyze their problems and to 
plan their work cooperatively. The workshop technic brings to the fore- 
front the necessity of faculty groups agreeing upon a total program to- 
ward which each will contribute his part. Many problems of a school sys- 
tem are of such a nature that all the faculty must help to solve them. 
Teachers working alone, even on the most important problems, often make 
little progress because other teachers either are unaware of their purposes 
or perhaps are actually working at cross-purposes with them. Malad- 
justive forces operate against the program in many cases because the en- 
tire faculty is not in accord as to what needs to be done. The workshop 
technic of taking stock of faculty resources and attempting to use these in 
redirecting the school program has proved to be quite helpful to partici 
pating teachers. The development of a basic philosophy and point of view 
toward education seems to come about naturally as a group strives to 
plan a school program designed to meet the needs of youth. The workshop 
gives teachers keener insight into the purposes of education and clearer 
knowledge of what they may do to help attain these purposes. It serves 
to orientate teachers in what, up to this time, they may have done more 
or less aimlessly. 

In Florida three desires, therefore, may be considered the bases out of 
which workshops developed: (a) the desire on the part of educational 
leaders to do more effective supervision; (b) the desire of institutions of 
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higher learning to provide better educational experiences for in-service 
teachers who return to the institutions during the summer months for 
additional training; and (c) the desire of teachers, principals, and other 
educational helpers to develop more effective ways of working with one 
another while guiding the learning experiences of boys and girls. 


Phases of the Florida Workshop Program 


The workshop program carried out at Florida State College for Women 
has three distinct phases. The first phase is that of preplanning. After 
faculty groups have been selected to attend the workshop, there is a period 
of orientation and preplanning shared by the teachers concerned and a 
representative of the workshop staff. The workshop is open to any school 
in which the faculty is aware of a need for curriculum study and school 
improvement. In addition, individuals from small schools may attend the 
workshop, but the help of a representative of the workshop usually is not 
available to assist them in preplanning because of the cost involved. Sev- 
eral analyses usually are made during the preplanning period. An analysis 
may be made of the school plant, of the instructional program, of the 
community, or of the pupils and their needs. Often an analysis will be 
made of certain special phases of the school program, such as guidance 
work, homeroom activities, assembly programs, the daily work schedule, 
or the system of records and reports. Faculty members then are encour- 
aged to select and define some local problem to be used as the basis of their 
summer’s work and to set up ways and means of accomplishing their ob- 
jectives. 

The second phase of the program is the workshop itself, during which 
the participants and staff members discuss several possible ways of solving 
their problems. They not only discuss possible solutions, however, but lay 
specific plans for implementing what they have learned when school starts 
again. Most discussions take into account the different teaching situations 
and each participant plans in terms of his own specific job, In the workshop 
each group of participants attempts to accomplish four things. Since these 
four purposes are developed concurrently and continuously, there is no par- 
ticular significance in the order in which they are listed here: 


1. Participants examine the present school situation in all its aspects. 

2. They develop a total school program after rethinking the school’s objectives. 
3. They develop individual teacher plans to carry out these objectives. 

4. They develop or re-examine their basic philosophy of education. 


i 
The third phase of the Florida program is the follow-up work done by 
workshop representatives after schools reopen. These representatives, who 
sometimes stay several days or a week in one school, help the teachers and 
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principals to re-evaluate their plans as they attempt to carry them out. 
Many times there is a need for readjustment of even the best-made plans. 
Conditions change; the teacher's environment at the school is different 
from that in which the plans were made. 


Workshop Procedures 


In an educational workshop, the technics of learning probably are quite 
as important as the end products achieved. Teachers have an opportunity 
consciously to learn how a product is developed while it is in the process 
of evolving. They identify and define their problems, plan ways and means 
of attacking them, gather and assemble information and materials, and 
develop plans of work that are complete wholes. The various steps over- 
lap, but the learner sees in this process a method of continuing to identify 
and solve his problems. The workshop technic includes large group con 
ferences, small group conferences, individual conferences, committee work, 
and laboratory activities, procedures which teachers often can use ef- 
fectively in their own classrooms. 


Some Outcomes of Workshop Experiences 
The following changes are attributed to workshop experiences by mem- 
bers of the workshop staff who have observed the work of many partici- 
pants before, during, and after their attendance at an educational work- 
shop conference: 


1. Better teacher attitude and interest. 

2. Improved relationships between pupils and teachers and between school and 
community. 

3. Improved relationships between local and county boards and among various 
administrative officers. 

4. Better organization of the materials of instruction in terms of pupil and com 
munity interests, 

5. Better understanding on the part of teachers of the total learning of the 
child both within a grade and in the continuous program of the school. 

6. Incentive, arising in the workshop, to continue school planning after the 

conference itself is over. 

Use of teaching plans and materials that are more appropriate to the ability 

of the pupils being taught. 

8. Increased opportunity for pupils to help in planning and conducting their 
learning experiences. 

9. More attention to and more emphasis upon the out-of-school life of pupils. 


“MI 


Participants have listed the following changes as the major results of 
their workshop experiences: 
1. Development of a greater sense of unity among members of the faculty from 


a given school and of a greater degree of cooperation due to a better under 
standing of the work and problems of one another. 
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Increased ability to work together on a common program. 

Greater self-confidence in expressing ideas, in challenging the opinions of 
others, and in attacking problems. : 

Greater ability to give and take critically, and to profit by it. 

Greater ability to make an overview plan for a year’s work; to plan and 
develop a unit of work; and to find pertinent teaching materials. 

More respect for the opinions of others and more willingness to modify one’s 
own opinions. 

Better understanding of the democratic process, because of the democracy 
actually practiced in the workshop. 

A sense of personal satisfaction that comes from creative work well planned 
and well executed. 

A sense of security in trying out newer educational practices of promise. 
Added enthusiasm for doing a better job of teaching. 


In Retrospect 


Most teachers say that their workshop experiences at Florida State Col- 
lege stimulated them to greater personal endeavor and helped them to 
improve their school procedures. The workshop was a real life situation 
that furnished an incentive for good work. Since the participants were 
planning for the following year, they could work with the assurance that 
what they were accomplishing was intensely practical and worthwhile. 
Probably the greatest gain, however, was a way of work rather than what 
was done to solve specific school problems. A technic for attacking and 
solving problems was developed that persisted long after the workshop 
closed. Teachers spoke of what they gained with such statements as “a 
better professional attitude,” “more interest in my work,” “a keener in- 
sight into the problems of education,” and “more vision as to the impor- 
tance of my work.” Some participants stated that their faculty meetings 
were greatly improved and were much more interesting after contact with 
the workshop. Faculty groups learned to work together in studying the 
community and the pupils, and in planning to meet more adequately the 
needs that were discovered. 











THE ADAPTATION OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK 
TO REGIONAL NEEDS 


W. B. Racan 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


homa by the College of Education. The department of in-service edu- 

cation has three purposes: first, to give training to those working in the 
schools of the state who desire course work while in service; second, to 
offer the special service of the College of Education faculty to schools of 
the state in solving their own problems, such as testing programs, curricu- 
lum revisions, or guidance activities; and third, to assist in making special 
field studies." 

Services rendered by the department during the past two years have 
included: (a) offering courses leading to graduate degrees in education; 
(b) making school surveys; (c) directing curriculum revision programs; 
(d) furnishing consultants for programs of improvement of instruction; 
(e) participating in the evaluation of school programs; (f) assisting in the 
state program of curriculum development; and (g) installing guidance 
programs. 

During recent years there has been a fundamental shift in emphasis 
with respect to the program of in-service education. From a series of ex- 
tension courses nearly paralleling those taught on the campus, the Uni- 
versity has shifted to an in-service program in which the central feature is 
giving assistance to teachers and administrators with the problems they 
are actually meeting. This article briefly characterizes the new approach 
to in-service education by describing one project involving countywide 
teacher participation in developing a reading program. 


| tees EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS is handled at the University of Okla- 


Countywide Teacher Participation in a Reading Program 


Realizing the tremendous importance of reading for successful school 
achievement as well as in the affairs of life outside the school, a group of 
forty-three teachers from the rural schools of Seminole County, Okla- 
homa, became interested in making an intensive study of the problems of 
teaching reading. Accordingly, the county supervisor arranged, thru the 
in-service education department of the University of Oklahoma, for a 
member of the College of Education faculty to work in the county one day 
each week during the first semester of the school year 1940-41. 


1 See: University of Oklahoma. In-Service Education Handbook. Bulletin No. 2. Normat 
the University, January 1941. 
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Visitation—During the day, the consultant visited various classrooms 
of the teachers participating in the program. From these observations he 
was able to learn what type of teaching was already being done, what ma- 
terials were available, and something about the general type of pupils each 
teacher had in his room. Any promising practice or unique procedure ob- 
served was passed on to the group at the evening meeting. 

Evening meetings—The entire group met with the consultant and the 
county supervisor one evening each week for a period of three hours. The 
first two sessions were spent in general discussion and in checking out 
library books furnished by the University. Each member of the group 
read from twenty to thirty references relating to the teaching of reading 
during the semester. After the first two meetings the group was divided 
into four committees. Each committee elected a chairman and the last 
half of the period from then on was spent in committee meetings. 

Committee work—Each member of the group chose one of the follow- 
ing problems and worked regularly with the committee concerned with 
that area of reading instruction: (a) the improvement of reading in the 
primary grades: (b) improvement of reading in the intermediate grades; 
(c) improvement of reading in secondary schools; and (d) diagnostic and 
remedial procedures in reading. Each committee had a membership of 
from ten to twelve teachers. It was decided that the various members of 
each committee would report on some specific phase of the committee’s 
general problem. After some member of the group had given a twenty- to 
thirty-minute report, the members of the committee would engage in a 
round-table discussion of the problem, each contributing what he could 
from his experience or study toward the solution of the problems raised 
by the report. It proved to be a real task for the consultant to keep the 
four committees supplied with the materials they wanted to examine. 

The handbook—The county supervisor suggested that it would be a 
good plan to prepare a handbook on the problems of teaching reading, to 
be mimeographed, bound, and distributed to the 250 teachers in the 
county. This was agreed upon and a handbook of 103 pages was prepared, 
each committee assuming responsibility for one part of the volume. The 
first part of the handbook dealt chiefly with reading readiness, methods 
of initial instruction, special help in reading for the slow-learning child, 
the development of meaningful vocabulary and independence in word 
recognition, and the problem of phonetics. 

The second part stressed reading purposes, types, and abilities, con- 
sidered methods for slow-learning children in the intermediate grades, out- 
lined methods of improving comprehension and increasing vocabulary, 
and examined the relation of reading to other content subjects and to 
extracurricular activities. 
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Part three dealt with the improvement of general reading ability at the 
high-school level and with the improvement of specific habits in certain 
fields such as mathematics and social studies. Special attention was given, 
also, to the broadening and refinement of reading interests and tastes and 
to selecting and evaluating high-school reading materials. 

Part four gave the essential outline of a diagnostic and remedial pro- 
gram in reading, pointing out symptoms and causes of difficulty and sug- 
gesting available tests and effective teaching procedures. Some of the im- 
portant conclusions of the various committees, as recorded in the hand- 
book, were: 

1. Children entering school for the first time differ widely in readiness to read. 

2. Much greater use should be made of concrete experiences in building reading 

readiness, especially in the lower grades. 

3. More varied experiences should be provided for children in relation to the 

reading program than is usually the case. 

4. Every teacher must be a teacher of reading. 

5. The physical, social, mental, and emotional maturity of the pupil should be 

studied by the teacher in order to direct his reading development intelligently. 

6. Both standardized and teacher-made tests should be used in evaluating pupil 

progress in reading. 


The Outlook in In-Service Education 


Service of the type just described has proved its worth as compared with 
the more formal extension work which it tends to displace. Participation 
in such work results in professional growth not only for those directly 
involved but often for other teachers in the region—as in this case for 
many of the 250 who used the handbook developed by the committees on 
reading. In shifting to a program based on actual problems, the College of 
Education is working toward the goal suggested in the following quota- 
tion: 

To improve school practice and to make it more effective, requires that teacher- 
educating institutions revise their offerings for teachers in service. . . . They should 
be constantly alert to new opportunities to serve the field. Some of the services re- 
quested may be for professional assistance on such school problems as curriculum 
reconstruction, public relations, school finance, survey of community resources for 
teaching, evaluation of the school program, and so forth. . . . Teacher-educating 
institutions must be willing to modify traditional patterns by providing a variety of 
services, by sending their faculty members into the field for extended periods of 
time as consultants and field workers. Also, they must make available library and 
laboratory facilities important in the effective study of school problems in the field. 
Courses and services offered must be flexibly organized to meet the needs of groups 
to which they are given.” 


2 Anderson, Walter A. ‘‘The Continuing Education of Teachers in Service.’ Teachers for 
Democracy. Fourth Yearbook. John Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940 
Chapter 11, p. 290-330. 
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STATE COLLEGE LEADERSHIP IN A COUNTY PROGRAM 
OF CURRICULUM REVISION 


FLoyp F, CaLpwELL 


Professor of Education, State College 
Chico, California 


appointed on a part-time basis to supervise a program of curriculum 

development in the elementary schools of Butte County. This work in- 
volved two new obligations in addition to his duties at the college: (a) visi- 
tation of the schools of the county in order to view each teacher’s particular 
school situation; and (b) meeting with the teachers and principals once 
each week to discuss the problems of curriculum development. The pri- 
mary purpose of the whole program was to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for children thru the growth of teachers and principals in service. 
During the first two years of this program those actively participating in 
the work received two units of college credit per semester. Cooperation 
was entirely voluntary; nevertheless, most of the teachers and principals 
took an active part. 


I’ THE FALL OF 1937 a member of the staff of Chico State College was 


Program and Procedures during the First Two Years 


The areas first selected for consideration and study were: (a) our present 
society and its challenges; (b) the social responsibility of the school; (c) 
the nature of the curriculum of the past and present; (d) the need for cur- 
riculum revision; (e) principles upon which to base curriculum develop- 
ment; (f) society’s, children’s, and teachers’ purposes; (g) the nature of 
the assignment, recitation, unit, activity, project, and course of study; (h) 
types of experiences whieh contribute best to the realization of purposes; 
(i) maturation (physical, mental, and social) and its significance in cur- 
riculum development; (j) evaluating the outcomes of experience; and 
(k) the organization and administration of experiences. The panel technic 
was used for the presentation and discussion of problems within each of 
these areas, usually followed by reports on reference reading by members 
of the group other than those on the panel. 

As the work progressed, teachers often outlined some of their difficulties 
in developing units of work and were given constructive criticism and 
suggestions on how to proceed. Sometimes, upon the completion of a unit, 
a class was brought before the group to present its work. Then after the 
presentation, those present were allowed to ask the children questions 
about any aspect of the work. 

The county superintendent, two general supervisors, and a member of 
the county library staff were present at all the weekly meetings. From time 
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to time, other members of the college staff appeared before the group to 
give guidance along the lines of their specialty. Also, they were available 
regularly at the college for consultation. Members of the natural science 
department, for example, gave specific guidance to the teachers whose units 
were concerned primarily with the scientific aspects of the environment. 
Members of the state department of education, too, were present at a 
number of the meetings and gave valuable assistance in carrying on the 
program. 

In the beginning, an attempt was made to develop a fairly comprehen- 
sive philosophy before proceeding to technics and procedures. It was soon 
evident, however, that the teachers were impatient to attack areas which 
they felt were of more direct and immediate value to them than the study 
of basic philosophy. Consequently, the original approach was modified and 
philosophical considerations were discussed as the occasion arose. A com- 
mittee was selected to make note of such discussions and eventually to 
write a statement of philosophy as it evolved. 

As the work progressed, other committees were appointed according to 
personal interests and expressions of need, especially the following: 

1. One committee for each level (primary, intermediate, and upper-grade) to 

study the nature of the child and his needs. 

2. One committee for each of the following areas (social studies, science, oral and 
written English, art, music, and arithmetic) to determine what a child can 
achieve according to his maturation and what he should achieve according to 
his needs. 

A committee on the scope and sequence of desirable learnings. 

A committee to build a cumulative record card. 

A committee to devise a report card. 

A committee on remedial reading. 

A committee on reading readiness. 


Sw 


Visitation of other schools was encouraged. For example, on one oc- 
casion all the teachers and principals in the county visited schools in a 
neighboring county where some interesting and effective work was being 
carried on. Also, arrangements were made, from time to time, for per- 
haps three or four smaller groups of six or seven teachers each to visit for 
a forenoon session, the groups going to different schools. The groups 
would then meet for a joint luncheon and in the afternoon would discuss 
with supervisors what they had seen and how the procedures observed 
could be applied in their own situations. At times, also, an entire class or 
perhaps a whole one-room rural school—teacher and pupils—would visit 
for a day in a school which was carrying on a unit similar to their own. 
In this way both teachers and children exchanged ideas and received in- 
spiration and suggestions for further work. Conversely, the schools of 
Butte County were visited by many teachers from other counties. This 
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recognition tended to encourage those concerned and to exert a wholesome 
influence on teaching procedures. 

At the end of the two-year period, a 203-page guide, “Suggestions to 
Teachers for Guiding the Child’s Experiences,” was assembled, mimeo- 
graphed, bound, and distributed to all teachers in the county. This was 
compiled largely from committee reports and from personal accounts of 
classroom work. 


The Third Year’s Program 


The third year was devoted principally to implementing the “Suggestions 
to Teachers for Guiding the Child’s Experiences,” altho of course much 
was done in other ways to improve teaching skills. No college credit was 
given for this year’s work, but this seemed neither to lessen interest nor to 
lower the quality or quantity of the results obtained. The personnel had 
come to realize the intrinsic benefit derived thru active participation in 
the program. 

In the autumn of the third year a steering committee was appointed to 
determine the teachers’ current interests and needs and to plan a suitable 
program of observation, discussion, and study. This committee first out- 
lined certain areas of the “guide” which seemed to need implementation, 
and suggested certain problem areas for teachers’ investigations. This out- 
line, with its suggestions, was then distributed to the staff with the re- 
quest that each teacher designate his first, second, and third choices with 
respect to the year’s experiences. Committees were created and their per- 
sonnel determined according to the choices thus expressed. 

A number of the teachers were interested in improving their skills in 
manual arts so that they could give more intelligent guidance to children 
in matters of construction. For this group the industrial arts equipment 
in one of the schools, with an instructor in charge, was made available for 
use on Saturday mornings. This activity served a definite need, for valuable 
time often is wasted in the construction of projects when teachers lack the 
knowledge and skill essential for effective guidance. 

Several teachers chose to devise further ways and means of promoting 
reading readiness. Some accumulated materials for remedial reading. 
Some examined the children’s books available in the county library and 
made a card file of them, giving the approximate reading difficulty and in- 
terest level of each. Others compiled bibliographies for use with units—read- 
ings appropriate for both children and teachers. These bibliographies were 
compiled to accompany units pertaining to large areas of experience that 
were being considered in the schools of the county. In this connection it 
should be noted, however, that no teacher was encouraged to follow any 
particular outline of units from those on file in the office of the county 
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superintendent. The fact was emphasized that these units were only out- 
lines or records of work which had been accomplished by teachers and 
children in particular situations. They were to be regarded, therefore, as 
suggestive only. 

Another practice introduced was that of having each teacher file in the 
county library a general outline of a unit selected and planned with the 
children in the spring for initiation the following autumn. Altho these 
unit plans were modified as they were later carried out, there were many 
desirable outcomes from this practice. First of all, the children went home 
for the summer knowing what they were going to do when school re- 
opened. They planned to read and to collect materials which would be 
useful in connection with the units. Often they planned to carry on some 
project or investigation during the summer and to record the results of 
their work. Second, the plan gave teachers definite purposes and motives 
for their summer’s work at various colleges and universities. Finally, the 
librarians, knowing what various schools were going to do in the fall, de- 
voted their summers largely to collecting and classifying materials for each 
school. By so doing, much confusion was avoided and the materials were 
ready for rapid distribution when needed. Because teachers and pupils had 
actively planned for the opening of school, they returned with a wealth of 
material and with enthusiasms that made the beginning of school a joyful 
and interesting experience. They came back anxious to report their summer 


experiences and the results of their investigations, anxious to discover the 
answers to many questions as yet unanswered. 


A Word of Evaluation 


The purpose of the program here described has been to provide experi- 
ences for each teacher and each child that would best facilitate his mental, 
social, and physical health and growth. Space does not permit a review of 
the specific evidence readily available which indicates that commendable 
growth has resulted. The general statement may be made, however, that 
teaching skill has improved, that the morale of both teachers and children 
is high, and that a fine spirit of cooperation exists among parents, children, 
teachers, principals, librarians, and the county’s central administrative 
staff. Furthermore, members of the college faculty who engaged in the 
work undoubtedly acquired a better understanding than they formerly 
had of the problems of teachers and administrators in the county schools 
and as a result can give better guidance to present and prospective teachers. 

Since the program has seemed essentially sound, it is being carried for- 
ward except for minor modifications. In the fall of 1940 a full-time cur- 
riculum coordinator was appointed so that the secondary schools, too, 
could be brought into the program. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES FOR ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
V. D. Bain 


Director of Curriculum and Elementary Education 
State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 


HE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL occupies a strategic position in 

the American educational scheme. He has direct supervision over 

the unit in which children have their first organized school experi- 
ences. Thus, more perhaps than any other administrator, he gives direction 
and character to the next generation. Nor is his influence limited to the 
school itself. The impression that the American public forms of its schools 
is in large measure a reflection of children’s experiences at the elementary 
level. Parents are more goncerned about children as they first go out from 
home than about the older ones. Consequently, they keep close and constant 
watch on elementary schools, visiting them more often than they do either 
the junior or senior high schools and participating more generally in the 
work of the elementary parent-teacher association. These and similar fac- 
tors make the elementary principal a key person in public relations. 

The need for professional improvement among elementary-school prin- 
cipals in Oregon was clearly shown in a study by Maaske in 1936." This re- 
vealed a serious lack of unity and organization among the elementary 
principals as well as their potential power for improving education in the 
state. Probably the greatest contribution of the study was a recommended 
plan for regional conferences of elementary principals thruout the state. 

To comprehend the need for such conferences one must get a picture 
of the Oregon situation. Oregon is a vast empire sprawling for more than 
300 miles along the Pacific Ocean and inland past the Cascade Mountains 
for more than another 300 miles. In general, it is sparsely peopled. Some 
idea of the relationship between its size and population may be had by 
comparing it with New York State. It is more than twice as large as New 
York and has less than one-twelfth as many people. Oregon has less than 
twelve persons per square mile; New York, more than two hundred and 
eighty. One of the larger counties of Oregon is greater in area than the 
states of Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island combined. 

In all this great expanse of territory there are less than six hundred ele- 
mentary principals, even including those in three-teacher schools. Since 
more than 90 percent of the Oregon principals teach from half to full time, 
a single statewide gathering lasting two days is virtually out of the ques- 
tion. It is clearly a case where the meetings must be brought to the prin- 
cipals. 


1 Maaske, Roben J. The Status of the Elementary School Principal in Oregon. Salem, Oregon: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1936. 72 p. 
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Initiating the Program 

Accordingly, in 1937 a program to be taken to the principals was pre- 
pared by the state superintendent of public instruction. It was scheduled 
in two different locations in the state on a trial basis. The conferences met 
with an enthusiastic response from the principals and the demand for 
their continuation was general. Consequently, they were continued and 
extended later to five strategic locations in various parts of the state. Two 
of the meetings are held at state colleges of education. 

In order better to accommodate the principals and to reduce their ex- 
penses, the meetings are one day in length and are held on Saturday. At- 
tendance is entirely voluntary. The professional interest taken in the con- 
ferences is dramatically revealed by the fact that in the thinly populated 
central part of the state some principals travel as much as 275 miles for the 
one-day session. This is a distance greater than that from New York City 
to Washington, D. C. Significant, too, is the fact that many of the prin- 
cipals from the metropolitan district of Portland attend the conferences 
year after year. 


Achieving Unity 
Each of the five conferences elects its own officers and with the help of 
the state department of education is largely responsible for its own meet- 
ing. Some degree of unity among the conferences has seemed desirable. 


This was relatively easy to accomplish as long as the programs were made 
up by the state office and taken to the meetings. From the beginning, 
however, it has been the policy of the state department to have the prin- 
cipals participate as much as possible both in planning and in presenting 
the programs. 

In order to keep certain common purposes before all the principals of 
the state, a planning council has been formed. This is composed of the 
presidents of the regional conferences, the presidents of the state colleges 
of education, a member of the staff of the state department of education, 
and the president of the Division of Elementary School Principals of the 
Oregon State Teachers Association. This council gives general direction 
to the program but the details of each conference program are worked out 
by the regional officers and the state department of education. 


Nature of the Programs 


The nature of the conference programs has changed as principals have 
become more experienced in conference technics. As is shown below, the 
first conferences were made up primarily of either addresses or some other 
more or less formal presentations, sometimes followed by discussion. Later, 
however, committee reports and panel discussions were added and, still 
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more recently, half-day discussions of pertinent problems have become 
common practice. Next year, programs are being planned about a single 
problem or topic. 


Typical first-year program topics: 


Address: “A New Day for the Elementary-School Principal in Oregon.” 

. Address with questions: “The Library in the Modern Elementary School.” 

. Address with discussion: “Developing a Modern Philosophy of Elementary 
Education.” 


Typical third-year program topics: 
1. Panel report by conference committee: “The Functions and Use of Courses 
of Study.” 
. Panel report by conference committee: “The Principal’s Activities in Cur- 
riculum Improvement.” 
3. Report on new legislation. 


Typical fifth-year program topics: 


1. Half-day discussion of committee report: “Appraisal of the Elementary 
School.” 
Half-day discussion, part time under sectional leaders, of committee report: 
“The Place of the Elementary School in Common Defense.” 


Value of the Conferences 


Altho the exact accomplishments of the conferences are difficult to meas- 
ure, some general effects are apparent. They have given dignity and status 
to the position of the elementary principals in the state. Elementary prin- 
cipals are much more fully aware of the entire state program of education, 
and of their relationship to it as professional leaders, than before the con- 
ferences were started. There has been marked growth among the prin- 
cipals in assuming responsibility for the study of their own problems and 
in discussing such problems constructively and fully. Closer cooperation 
has resulted between the state colleges of education that train elementary 
teachers, the state department of education, and the principals in service. 
Both in-service improvement in, and instructional training for, adminis- 
trative and supervisory duties at the elementary level have been stimulated. 
Elementary administration is becoming a life goal for many able young 
men, whereas formerly it was thought of almost entirely as a stepping 
stone. 

Five years’ experience with regional conferences for elementary-school 
principals, which were developed in Oregon to meet a specific need, fully 
justify their continuance. The status of the elementary principal in Oregon 
has been greatly improved. Moreover, as the elementary principals have 
grown in professional leadership, instruction in the schools has improved. 








Picture by Buckingham thru Courtesy of the Blair House 
Seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. 


—Matthew 7:7 





CHAPTER V 


In-Service Growth thru Community Contacts 


ROWTH in one’s knowledge of the community, its people, and its 
problems and increased skill in public relations are forms of self-~ 
improvement which every educational leader should covet. More- 

over, in community contacts there are numerous opportunities for cultural 
and professional development. Few teachers who go out into their respec- 
tive communities to mingle socially with patrons and contemporaries are 
beset with the troubles and disasters encountered by the well-remembered 
if unlamented Ichabod Crane, but many teachers have indifferent success 
in community relationships. Some maintain an ivory-tower aloofness from 
nearly everyone in the community. Many are too busy with their own 
activities and interests to be concerned with community problems. 

The same could be said, of course, of members of every other occupa- 
tional group. Educators have no monopoly on community indifference. As 
a matter of fact, the proportion of teachers who cooperate effectively in 
community enterprises is probably as high as that for any occupational 
group. The accusation that teachers are uninitiated with respect to the 
problems and life of the community originates largely from the fact that 
more is expected of teachers in such matters than is true for most other 
groups. Inherent in the teachers’ work is an obligation to understand the 
community and its people and to become a definite, positive factor in com- 
munity development. 

The six articles in this chapter tell how various forms of community 
contacts have resulted in personal and professional growth for those par- 
ticipating. Mitchum, Pittman, and Study describe a carefully planned 
series of teacher excursions not unlike those reported by Harding in 
Chapter II. McIntosh and Farnum explain how parents have been brought 
into the school itself as well as how teachers have shared in community 
planning. Green and Arnold discuss the origin and work of a school-and- 
community club, similar to but somewhat broader than the usual parent- 
teacher association. Herriott points out the unique value of community 
participation by teachers when the school population is made up of several 
rather distinct and quite different culture groups. Johnson tells of the 
value which teachers received not only from a forum program but from 
their own leadership activities in helping to arrange it. Gibson and Haan 
report on the development and work of a coordinating council. Many of 
the experiences reported in this chapter are appropriate for widespread 
use. All have important implications for staff improvement when local 
circumstances make them feasible. 

Tue EprrortaL CoMMITTEE 
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EXCURSIONS TO ACQUAINT TEACHERS WITH 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Paut Mircuum, Dean of Boys in the Senior High School 
Auice Pirrman, Elementary-School Supervisor 
and 
Harry P. Stupy, Superintendent of Schools 
Public Schools, Springfield, Missouri 





the basic purposes of education. As early as 1935, for example, some 

were studying the educational implications of such problems as col- 
lective bargaining, time-payment purchasing, and the machine age versus 
hand labor. From these inquiries it has become increasingly evident to us, 
year by year, that the chief goal of the curriculum should be to help indi- 
viduals participate effectively, in a democratic way, in the current stream 
of community life while meeting new social and economic problems with 
poise and understanding. Also year by year the conviction has been 
growing that these goals cannot be reached by a uniform curriculum 
planned in advance. The experiences thru which children reach these 
goals, we are convinced, must come not from a textbook or course of 
study but from actual day-by-day living. Such a point of view has forced 
us to face squarely the question of whether or not we as individual teach- 
ers are sufficiently intelligent and sensitive about community relationships 
and problems to help children become socially literate. 

The inevitable result of such self-appraisal has been the expression of 
increased interest in knowing about the community, an interest which 
became widespread enough in 1940 that it was taken up as a problem of 
general staff concern. There is in Springfield a cabinet of twenty-two 
representatives, elected by the teachers to represent them in all things per- 
taining to their welfare and professional advancement. Before this group, 
therefore, was laid the problem of how teachers could best learn about the 
community. After considering the problem, the cabinet delegated to its 
committee on professional growth the responsibility for directing during 
the summer of 1940 a program of activities in keeping with this purpose. 
This committee, augmented to a special group of twelve, became for the 
time being a committee on community study. 


Fe THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS Springfield teachers have been considering 


The Committee’s Plans 


The committee on community study was confronted first with the prob- 
lem of what things in the community the teachers should or would con- 
sider. There was one way to find out—ask them! Consequently, a 2-page 
questionnaire was prepared, listing representative things which might be 
[ 358 ] 
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studied under the following headings: (a) distributive industries; (b) 
manufacturing industries; (c) transportation facilities; (d) utilities; (e) 
communication facilities; (f) service organizations; (g) government 
agencies and services; and (h) miscellaneous. 

Each committee member was given an allotment of teachers to con- 
tact. Teachers were asked whether or not they were interested in the pro- 
posed trips and, if so, what they wished to visit. Over one hundred teachers 
of a staff numbering 375 indicated an interest in one or more excursions. 
Of course, those who were going away to summer school or those who 
could not cancel plans they had already made were unable to take part. 
All things considered, however, the response was gratifying. Nearly all 
the teachers responding wanted to go on more than one of the proposed 
visits. 

As this program was being set up, committee members had in mind the 
following purposes: 

1. To acquaint teachers with certain features of their environment in Springfield 
which would serve to deepen and make more realistic their understanding of 
what is actually involved in group living in the modern world. 

To reveal new and vital resource materials that teachers could use in their 
classes. 

. To increase teacher understanding of the problems faced by boys and girls 
outside the realm of school. 

. To bring elementary and secondary teachers together in a jount project that 
would increase the number of common understandings. 

. To convince teachers that a school is only part of a community, not all of it. 

. To reveal agencies other than schools that are providing educative experiences 
for boys and girls. 

To encourage teacher respect for other social agencies that compete with 
schools for the public money. 

To further sell to the community its teachers and its schools by showing the 
teachers’ genuine interest in community affairs. 


Each member of the committee on community study was assigned to 
supervise two or more visits. Each member, in turn, called on two or three 
other teachers on the staff to help with the planning and organizing. A 
master schedule was drawn up by a subcommittee. Arrangements were 
made with the management of various community agencies with respect 
to dates, accommodations, and directions. In nearly every case committee 
members made preliminary visits in order to plan their studies more in- 
telligently. 

As soon as the master schedule was drawn up, a general meeting was 
called of all committee members and their assistants. The lists of teachers 
for the various trips were distributed and a form or outline was drawn up 
for a little booklet to be placed in the hands of all participants in each of 
the trips. 
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A Sample Booklet or Excursion Guide 


The booklet for the trip to the United States Medical Center for the 
Criminal Insane may be described as typical of them all. On the first page 
was the title for the trip, the date and time, the names of committee mem- 
bers who planned the visit, a space for the name of the teacher taking the 
trip, and a request from the Curriculum Library for teachers to turn in any 
interesting data secured at the time of the visit. Some of the inside pages 
of the booklet were reserved for note taking. One page, entitled “Pertinent 
Data,” had places to record (a) name of place, (b) when started, (c) 
amount of money invested, (d) amount it takes to run it, (e) number em- 
ployed, (f) type of labor, (g) wages of workers, (h) number of prisoners, 
(i) capacity, and (j) kinds of equipment. 

Another page, entitled “Stimulating Questions,” had the following: 


What types of people make up the population at the Medical Center? 
What unique needs does the Medical Center fulfil? 

To what extent is rehabilitation achieved? 

How is the Medical Center financed? 

What is the dual control over the Center? 

What recreational and educational facilities are provided? 

How are employees chosen? 

What is a typical daily routine? 

9. To what extent is the Medical Center self-supporting? 

10. Why di@ Springfield sacrifice to get the Medical Center established here? 
11. How are supplies obtained? 

12. What are the rules of tenure for doctors and technicians? 


AMlwnN > 
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On a page of “Understandings That Might Be Contributed to by a Study 
of This Place” were such statements as: (a) “society spends a great deal 
of its money and efforts in activities such as the Medical Center for so- 
ciety’s benefit”; (b) “society now believes in rehabilitation of the criminal 
instead of merely punishing him”; and (c) “complex civilization has made 
such institutions necessary.” On a page of “Modern Problems Suggested 
by a Study of This Place” were listed: 


1. Is an expansion of the school’s program possible so as to include more pr¢ 
ventive work with potential delinquents? 
What are the social forces in American life that make for mental break 
downs? 
To what extent should criminals be punished? 
What does science contribute to the rehabilitation of men? 
What is the cost of crime? 
What are the causes of crime? 
What are some means of preventing delinquency? 
What does psychiatry contribute to the rehabilitation of men? 
What is the relation of mental hygiene to the prevention of delinquency? 
What is the therapeutic value of work? 
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The Trips 


Beginning with the second Wednesday of vacation, the scheduled trips 
began. At some of the more popular places, more than one visit was made 
to accommodate the number wanting to go. Usually the number allowed 
to go on any one trip was kept to a maximum of ten to fifteen persons. 

A typical Wednesday boasted one excursion to the Youth Center and 
another to a wholesale grocery establishment in the morning and a study 
of the gas and electric plant in the afternoon. At the gas and electric 
plant, a lesson in community interdependence was learned from the arrange- 
ment which Springfield and surrounding towns have to supply one an- 
other with electricity if and when any local source of supply fails. 

For two summer months teachers were all over the city, following work- 
men around, snooping here and there, asking hundreds of questions, and 
frequently gazing in wide-eyed amazement at what they saw. Those in 
charge of the agencies visited provided workmen-guides to explain the 
“why and wherefore.” These guides showed considerable pride in their 
companies as well as in their knowledge of what “makes the wheels go 
‘round.” Teachers took pages of notes on the booklets with which they 
were provided but of course could not adequately record all their impres- 
sions. The response to these trips was so enthusiastic that plans were made 
for additional trips to be taken during the coming school year. 


The Results 


In the fall a special committee set to work compiling the data provided 
by the summer visits. In several cases follow-up discussions were arranged. 
Thus, the director of the Medical Center was asked to explain the under- 
lying philosophy of the United States penal institutions. 

The most important result, however, was that teachers began to utilize 
more fully the resources of the community, selecting more dynamic prob- 
lems for classroom study and taking pupils out into the community to 
learn thru actual firsthand contacts and from original data. Topics were 
chosen for study which involved significant social understandings. These 
ranged from questions of food, communication, and transportation to 
those of conserving natural resources and living in a machine age. The use 
of firsthand community resources helped the children to become more 
keenly aware of the interrelationships among various social forces and 
institutions. Thus, in studying the conservation of natural resources they 
discovered that the government was an important factor. Likewise, in 
their study of how clothing is produced and provided they developed the 
concept of a region and of the dependence of local activities on the re- 
sources of that region. Trips into the community were used specifically 
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to build important social concepts and to create an increasing awareness 
of the functioning of a community as an interrelated unit. 

The following excerpt from a teacher’s description of certain experiences 
of fifth-grade children will illustrate the conscious social emphasis which 
usually was present in such activities: 


Two children made arrangements for one group of fifteen to visit Powell’s Truck 
Company and for the rest of the children to visit the Frisco Transportation Com- 
pany. Both companies were so near the school that we could walk to them easily. 

At Powell's we were fortunate in being permitted to see many different machines 
in operation, The men carefully explained, in terms easily understood by the chil 
dren, the use and operation of each piece of equipment. The children were very 
much interested in the teletype and enjoyed sending a message to and receiving an 
answer from the Postal Telegraph office on St. Louis Street. This was the beginning 
of their interest in communication. Moreover, they began to understand now the 
relationship between communication and transportation. Later in the year we studied 
about the telephone, telegraph, postal service, and other means of communication. 


Experiences such as these develop in children a wholesome concern 
about the common good. They cultivate a feeling for the strength and 
vitality of the modern community and help to establish the technics of in- 
quiry and action so necessary in civic participation. 
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ENLISTING PARENTAL INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION 


MartuHa K. MclIntosn, Principal, Ocean Beach School 
and 
Martua T. Farnum, Principal, Logan School 
San Diego, California 


effectiveness of the educational program and the degree of satis- 
faction which teachers find in their work. Where the prevailing 
attitude is one of nonacceptance, an effective school program is all but im- 
possible. Teachers become discouraged and finally apathetic under re- 
strictions which narrowly circumscribe their activities. In a community 
where cooperative attitudes exist, however, the picture is strikingly dif- 
ferent. There the educational program moves forward step by step with 
the active support of parents and citizens. Teachers are stimulated to ex- 
plore their own potentialities, to achieve the maximum of self-realization 
in their chosen fields, and to exercise the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship. Desirable community attitudes cannot be taken for granted but neither 
should undesirable attitudes be regarded as insurmountable obstacles. Coop- 
erative community attitudes usually are the result of a planned and care- 
fully guided program on the part of the school. Altho each school must 
formulate its own program in terms of its particular situation, the experi- 
ences of other schools sometimes contain helpful general suggestions. 
Each procedure described in this article has been followed successfully 
in at least two schools in San Diego—some of them in many other schools 
as well. The program has two major aspects: (a) interpretation of the 
educational program, and (b) participation by the school in community 
enterprises. 


("sesiven ATTITUDES toward the school do much to determine the 


Interpreting the Educational Program 


Getting parents into the school has long been recognized as a valuable 
means of acquainting them with the school program. Too often, however, 
the occasion has been a school play, an exhibit of work, or some special 
program or event. Such contacts familiarize the public with certain phases 
of the school program. Parents like to see their children’s work, to thumb 
thru their children’s arithmetic notebooks or spelling and penmanship 
folders. Unfortunately, however, this reveals to them only an end result. 
It emphasizes the finished product rather than the process of achieving— 
of doing. 

Many schools have tried to circumvent this situation by stressing regular 
class work during American Education Week and Public Schools Week. 
[ 363 ] 
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Others have reiterated again and again the fact that the doors of the school 
are always open for visitors. In other schools, each teacher has scheduled 
special classroom lessons, written personal invitations to parents, and en- 
couraged pupils to bring in their relatives and friends. In most cases, how- 
ever, visitors have failed to come to observe the regular classroom work. 
Only when some special event or auditorium program was scheduled has 
there been a real response and large attendance. 


In view of these facts, one important purpose of the plan about to be 
described was to make a special event out of classroom visiting. To do this 
the school and the parent-teacher association planned a series of weekly 
classroom observation periods as a study-group project. Members of the 
parent-teacher association and classroom teachers combined their efforts 
to enlist widespread interest in the program. The purpose of the first 
series was acquaintance with a typical day in a modern school. It began 
with the social studies program and showed in consecutive weeks how 
language needs are recognized and developed, how art activities and 
other creative expressions grow out of experience, and how periods of 
practice are set aside to develop needed skills in such matters as spelling, 
arithmetic, vocabulary building, and letter writing. 


The observation schedule included a two-hour period. Preceding each 
classroom observation a brief characterization of the work was given by 
the principal. The underlying philosophy and the procedures being used 
were discussed. Parents were advised to watch for certain phases of the 
work and to note special emphases and the use of individual guidance 
technics. The observations themselves lasted approximately an hour. Then 
following the visits, discussions were held. There were never fewer than 
twenty-five parents present and more than twenty participated regularly, 
attending all the observations. Parents asked questions freely and became 
alert in recognizing possible weaknesses and observed strengths in the 
program. Some of the sessions were held in the morning but most of them 
were in the afternoon, usually from one to three o'clock. There was value 
in having the teacher free to participate in the conferences following the 
lessons. 

The second series of six lessons centered upon reading and attempted to 
show the continuity of experience provided within that field to meet the 
needs and level of growth of each child. The time was divided so as to 
have visitors see different phases of the work at different stages of group 
achievement. 

In the course of the two series of planned observations every teacher in 
the school shared in the responsibility of interpreting the school program 
thru classroom demonstrations. This is important, for otherwise parents 
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may infer that certain teachers are superior. Any plan for observation les- 
sons for parents should avoid singling out certain teachers for recognition 
at the expense of the rest of the staff. Since every member of a staff has 
strengths and weaknesses, the teachers and principal should cooperatively 
plan to capitalize on the strong points in each teacher’s program. Respect 
for the work of every teacher should be built up in the community. 

Patrons who followed the series of observations came to know the 
school program firsthand. Misunderstandings were cleared away; con- 
cepts of school life were clarified; and sympathetic attitudes were devel- 
oped from this experiment in directed observations of schoolwork. A non- 
school member of the community interpreting the school in his daily 
contacts carries far more weight than does a member of the school staff. 
Twenty-five active members of a community well informed about the 
school program can improve community attitudes and understandings by 
geometrical proportion. 

One of the finest outcomes of the project was the manner in which in- 
dividual teachers began to plan and carry forward regular visiting days 
for the parents of their own classes. Some planned monthly visits de- 
signed to have parents observe child growth with respect to certain skills 
or information or perhaps to note the children’s development in certain 
technics of group living. Regular visiting of this type helps parents to see 
and to appreciate the continuity of school experiences. 

Another significant value was the emergence of a real sense of “belong- 
ingness” on the part of the parents in their relationship to the school. They 
began to feel that teachers really wanted them to visit—a revelation to 
many parents! They had always felt, they confided, that visitors were re- 
garded by the teachers as a nuisance merely to be tolerated. But now par- 
ents began to be in evidence at the school most of the time. They moved 
about with a sense of familiarity and came to be an integral part of the 
daily school life. 

Schools in planning an interpretation program should do more to 
capitalize upon the natural interest of parents in certain transition periods 
in the child’s school life. At no time in a child’s schooling are parents 
more interested and concerned than in kindergarten and Grade I. This is 
an excellent time to organize guided demonstrations to explain the first- 
grade program, particularly the importance of reading readiness activities. 
Parents can be shown that it is more important to help children with their 
adjustment to school life and to enrich their experience background than 
it is to drill on the letters of the alphabet or on routine counting. Toward 
the close of the elementary-school period, parents become concerned about 
the transition to junior high school. Meetings can and should be planned 
by the elementary and junior high schools to bridge this gap. 
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The usual means of informing parents about the school program which 
supplemented our project—such as letters and bulletins to parents, invi- 
tations, report cards, and questionnaires—need not be described in this 
report. In describing our program of interpretation thru direct observa- 
tions and planned classroom visits, including special visits at transitional 
periods in the child’s school life, the parent-teacher association was men- 
tioned as sponsor. Perhaps it should be stated that informal talks at PTA 
meetings have helped materially in keeping the community informed and 
in fostering wholesome school and community relationships. Principals 
should deliberately set ip appropriate channels for receiving the construc- 
tive criticisms of parents and should make them feel not only that their 
criticisms and suggestions are welcome but that careful consideration and 
action is based on their thinking. 


Enlisting Parent Participation 


For many years one connecting link between home and school has been 
homework assignments, parents often serving as taskmasters for the 
schools or perhaps, in some cases, assuming the role of tutor or helping 
teacher. Participation in education by parents, therefore, is not a new de- 
velopment but one that is taking new forms and acquiring new signifi- 
cance. Due largely to an increasing knowledge of maturation and to a 
growing command of the principles of child growth and development, as- 
signed homework is being largely abandoned in the modern elementary 
school. The teacher is recognized as a professional person, with special 
training in how to guide the educative experiences of children. Parents, 
without that training, are not expected to duplicate the functions of the 
teacher but are called upon instead to share in the education of their chil- 
dren in other and far more effective ways. 

When parents have gained an insight into the educational program thru 
observation and discussion, they have a background for the kind of par- 
ticipation now regarded as important. Specifically, they are in a position 
then to participate in the educative process by (a) extending and enrich- 
ing school experiences, (b) providing opportunities for the application 
of school-learned skills in the child’s life out of school, and (c) reporting 
to the teacher the children’s out-of-school interests and activities and their 
reactions at home to school experiences. 

Parents who have witnessed in the classroom the values gained from 
group excursions can readily appreciate the needs of children for firsthand 
contacts with places of interest. Because of large enrolments and the limi- 
tations of time and transportation facilities, classes seldom can take all the 
excursions they really should. At this point parents can help. They can 
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take their own children—or, better still, a small group from the class—on 
excursions that will make school experiences more meaningful. For ex- 
ample, if a class is studying transportation, parents and children may attend 
a model airplane meet, go to the docks to watch ships unload, visit boat- 
building or airplane factories, or take a trip on a train or boat or by some 
means of transportation with which the children have had no previous ex- 
perience. Similarly, in a study of communication, parents may take chil- 
dren to visit a newspaper plant, to hear a radio broadcast, or for a trip 
thru a telephone building. Such experiences as these broaden the child’s 
perspective, deepen his understanding, and add to his appreciation of 
things in the world about him. Children who enjoy such experiences out 
of school make valuable contributions to class activities. Parents who sup- 
plement and enrich school experiences thru such additional related experi- 
ences in the community play a real part in the growth of their children. 

All too frequently a wide gap exists between skills taught in school and 
the use which the child makes of those skills in his daily life. Parents can 
participate helpfully in the educational program by discovering ways and 
means of applying school-learned skills in the child’s out-of-school activi- 
ties. If parents, thru their contacts with the school, realize that a conscious 
effort is being made to improve letter writing, for example, they can 
readily find ways of cooperating at home. Children can be encouraged to 
exchange letters with their friends, to write their own invitations to a 
party, or to write for information or sample material to be used in reports 
at school. Likewise, many of the processes in arithmetic become more 
meaningful to the child and more readily learned when he finds actual 
need for those skills in his home activities. The boy who gained a practical 
understanding of long division by helping his father plan and construct a 
picket fence is a case in point. Discovering how to provide opportunities 
for the child to use skills learned in school is a real challenge to the parent 
who wants to participate in the educative process. 

Reporting a child’s progress is no longer the sole responsibility of the 
school but rather a reciprocal responsibility of both teacher and parent. A 
teacher who knows only the child’s school record has an inadequate basis 
for guidance. Parents should have a definite share in the guidance of their 
children by reporting home reactions to school experiences. The teacher 
who learns that a child has been so impressed with a music appreciation 
lesson that it has influenced his choice of radio programs thereby gains 
valuable clues for further work with that child. When a movie, a poem, 
a picture, or some school activity stirs a child so deeply that he talks about 
it at home, draws pictures, or relives the experiences in his play, the teacher 
knows that he has struck a responsive chord which can lead to further 
growth. 
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Children’s out-of-school interests and activities constitute pivotal points 
for developing school experiences. Many parents share in children’s hobbies 
such as making model airplanes, collecting stamps, or caring for pets. 
Records or reports on activities pertaining to such hobbies heighten the 
teacher’s understanding of the child as an individual. Reports of children’s 
oral and written language and samples of art work produced at home are 
other types of information which parents can share with teachers for the 
common purpose of promoting children’s growth. 


Cooperating in Community Enterprises 


Desirable relationships of home, school, and community exist when each 
is concerned with the functions and purposes of the others. Consequently, 
since wholesome home, school, and community relationships find their 
highest expression in promoting the educational and social welfare of the 
children and youth of the community, there is special value in having 
youth and adults genuinely share in community activities. In the pro- 
gram here under discussion, opportunity has been found for youth and 
adults to share in deciding what to do, how to proceed, and what stand- 
ards to uphold in the following community endeavors: Christmas and 
Thanksgiving welfare projects; plans for summer activities; plans for the 
participation of local organizations in youth programs; and plans for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. A Halloween carnival, planned to 
give youth a happy and enjoyable Halloween which minimized destructive 
pranks, proved to be particularly challenging and has been a genuine serv- 
ice to all members of the school community. 


The spirit of such an undertaking must be characterized by confidence 
and the finest relationships among the parents, members of local organi- 
zations, teachers, and boys and girls. Often the parent-teacher association 
is in the best position to coordinate the activities and efforts of all groups, 
because their membership constitutes a cross section of the community. To 
the extent that youth can make a real contribution to a project such as a 
Halloween carnival, they will identify themselves with the plans, will 
promote the enterprise, protect property, and help organize the activities. 
The older children can construct and decorate booths, arrange exhibits, 
mark off circles for costume parades, and help to manage the smaller 
children, as well as participate in the events. Careful preliminary planning 
is essential to success; and a successful enterprise of this type pays large 
dividends in community pride and satisfaction, mutually shared by youth 
and adults. 
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Aiding the National Defense Program 


In times of national emergency such as the present, cooperation between 
school and community is essential to the public welfare. Particularly in a 
city such as San Diego, the expansion of defense activities has brought new 
challenges to the schools. 

The tremendous influx of population from all parts of the country, for 
example, presents the problem of assimilation and adjustment to every 
school in the city, a problem which is being met in several ways. If a new 
pupil enrolling in school is accompanied by his parent, every effort is made 
to acquaint the parent with the school. The child’s program of work is 
discussed and the organization of the school is explained. New parents 
are invited to attend the meetings of the parent-teacher association and are 
given a bulletin which lists the various organizations in the school com- 
munity. Those who are interested in any of the organizations are asked 
to sign and return a card so that representatives may call and invite them 
to membership. Thus the school, the parent-teacher association, and other 
community organizations are cooperating in the attempt to make new- 
comers feel welcome and to help them find their place in the life of the 
community. 

A second problem, attendant upon the increase in population, is that of 
providing adequate recreational facilities. To meet this problem the 
school has cooperated with all community organizations thru the medium 
of the Coordinating Council. A serious study has been made of the recrea- 
tional interests of the various age groups and of the facilities needed to 
provide for those interests. The result of the study has been the formula- 
tion of a forward-looking comprehensive plan covering both immediate 
and future needs. The plan has been geared to fit into the normal develop- 
ment of the city as a whole and to prepare for the development of a beach 
recreation area to serve the needs of both service and civilian defense 
workers. ' 

The cooperation of the school staff in this as well as in other civic enter- 
prises indicates that teachers have a recognized place in the life of the 
community. Thru interpreting the educational program, thru working 
with parents in ways that will enlist their active participation, and thru 
cooperating in community enterprises, teachers are making friends for 
themselves and for their profession and are winning the goodwill, the 
loyalty, and the respect of all groups in the community. 








A COMMUNITY SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT CLUB 


Harrie L. Green, Principal 
and 
C. PrupeNce ArNowp, Second-Grade Teacher 
Gray Street School, Atlanta, Georgia 
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lack many of the advantages and privileges enjoyed by those in more 

favored economic circumstances. Until rather recently, the sympa- 
thetic cooperative attitude so essential to an effective school program was 
generally lacking. The prevailing opinion seemed to be that not only the 
ordinary learning experiences of children but also their moral development 
and training in correct behavior should rest entirely upon the school staff, 
without the assumption of any responsibility on the part of parents. 

In order to change this attitude, to encourage cooperative living in this 
community, and to improve the conditions under which children in this 
district are growing up, our faculty decided in November 1937 to organize 
the Gray Street School Alumni Club. Thru the activities of this club, 
with other contributing factors, people now are beginning to feel that the 
school desires to help them. They are beginning to feel welcome at the 
school and to cooperate with it for the advancement of the pupils and the 
well-being of the community. Many of the attitudes cultivated by the 


zy HE Gray Street Scuootr is located in a community whose residents 


alumni club are those which usually can be taken for granted—attitudes 
which appear without cultivation in more favored localities. But since our 
community was absolutely void of these elements, they had to be developed 
from the foundation. 


The Alumni Club 


The Gray Street School Alumni Club consists not only of the graduates 
and former students of the school but also of the parents, relatives, and 
friends of all present and former students and teachers. In short, the en- 
tire school community is eligible for membership in the alumni club. The 
organization has the usual officers and committees and meets monthly at 
night in the school building. The work is done largely thru committees, 
each being headed by a lay chairman from the community and a teacher 
co-chairman. Each member of the club selects the committee on which he 
desires to work. The teacher does relatively little of the actual committee 
work. His main duty is to teach, help, and encourage the co-chairman 
(the lay member) to do his best in planning for, and in working with, 
the committee. 

There has been a pleasant, cooperative understanding between the 
teachers and co-chairmen from the start. Often a lay chairman will stop 

[ 370] 
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by the school at noon or make an appointment with the teacher at home 
to talk over plans. Even this association between teachers and people in 
the community was something new. Teachers had often been able to con- 
tact parents concerning their children’s welfare in school, of course, but 
not about general school problems or community affairs. 

Members of certain alumni club committees have served as subcom- 
mittees to such civic organizations of the city as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
and the Civic League. In such cases, the committee chairmen meet regu- 
larly with the civic organization and bring back news and suggested ac- 
tivities to the alumni club. In this way, contacts are maintained between 
the school community and important citywide organizations and agencies. 


Club Procedures 


At a typical meeting of the alumni club, all members assemble for de- 
votions and announcements. Everybody in the club is a member of some 
committee. After the opening period all the different committees retire to 
the several teachers’ schoolrooms. The teacher co-chairman tries to make 
sure that every member of the committee will report on work assigned 
him at the last meeting; also, that he is given certain tasks to be per- 
formed by the next meeting day. Discussions, demonstrations, exhibits, and 
planning go on in the committee rooms. 

The lay chairmen preside over the committee meetings, leaving the 
teacher chairmen free to observe, guide, and help. In a typical session in 
the “Thrift Committee” room, one member reports that she has saved a 
dollar this month by making her own dress instead of paying to have it 
made. Two young men members display with pride the deposit books 
which show that they have opened their first bank accounts. The subject of 
budgeting family expenses then is thrashed out thru group discussion at 
the close of which a few final remarks are made by the teacher. Fees that 
the committee has previously agreed upon are collected and light refresh- 
ments are served. Then everyone returns to the assembly room. Here a con- 
densed report is made on the work of each committee, followed by a dis- 
cussion for the entire organization. Special mention is made of those who 
have done work on their committee assignments. 


Committee Activities 


Each committee is a small club within itself, working earnestly and 
effectively to accomplish its purposes. A few of the many committees 
created, together with a brief statement of their purposes, are as follows: 

Thrift Committee—To teach thrift, saving, and wise income management to the 


people of the community; to show the importance of choosing the essential over the 
nonessential. 








, 
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Health Committee—To disseminate health information in the community; to help 
create and maintain a healthier environment for all. 

Perfect Teeth Committee—To urge proper care of the teeth as an aid to good 
health, including such things as urging everyone to visit the dentist at least once a 
year. 

Social Club Committece—To visit and cooperate with all social clubs in the com 
munity and, on occasion, to help with the organization of additional clubs. As a 
result of such work, certain clubs of the district have adopted a few of the poorest 
children and have furnished them with milk, clothes, and other necessities as well 
as with wholesome recreation. 

Civic League Committee—To learn and practice the duties of good citizens. This 
committee is affiliated with the city’s Civic League. 

Housing Committee—To investigate and report to the proper authorities poor and 
unsanitary houses found in the district. 

Beautification and Clean-Up Committee—To sponsor clean-up and paint-up cam 
paigns. This committee gives prizes to many eager winners and is one of the most 
enthusiastic and serviceable groups in the club. 

Scholarship Committee—To make it possible for poor but worthy children to 
attend high school; to encourage pupils toward high scholastic achievement. 

Child Welfare Committee—To help needy children in the school and in the com 
munity. 

Publication Committee—To publicize school and club activities in the different 
churches, Sunday schools, and newspapers of the community. 


A Word of Appraisal 


Evidence of the value of the club is found in the fact that the teachers 
work in it faithfully and earnestly, and do so willingly and cheerfully. 
They really love it. Every teacher strives to have his committee do bigger 
and better things each month than it did the month before. Among the 
results of club activities should be mentioned: 

1. Renewed interest in school—Many who thought that because of graduation 
they were no longer needed or wanted have returned to participate in school 
affairs. 

An opportunity for recreation—In the absence of other recreational oppor 

tunities, the school, thru its club meetings, has become an important recrea 

tional center in the community. 

3. Practice in freedom of action and self-expression—Members have been en 
couraged to express their views on any subject and to drop the all too prevalent 
practice of accepting as the truth everything they read or hear. 


hm 


4. Important contacts—Many new contacts are made between the staff and dif 
ferent persons and organizations in the community. 

5. Publicity for the work of the school—The club has brought the people of the 
community into the school with the result that they have observed and begun 
to appreciate its purposes and program. 
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elp 6. Improvement in community attitude—For the prevailing attitudes of indif- 
ference or open hostility which once existed have been substituted a spirit of 
friendly interest and the desire to cooperate. Problems pertaining to the wel- 
od fare of school or community are discussed sympathetically and profitably. 
ca Parents are interested in, and ready to assist with, the problems of children 
which once they ignored—educational and behavior problems as well as those 
ym- pertaining to children’s physical needs. 
sa 7. Reciprocal school and community service—For example, Boy Scouts and Girl 
“est Reserves from the school give entertainments and perform various services for 
vel churches and other agencies in the community. Conversely, adults from the 


vicinity come into the school willingly and serve as Scout committeemen and 

Ps. Girl Reserve sponsors. 

his ing Pra 

8. Awakening of civic consciousness—Because of awakened community interest, 
needed traffic stop signs have been obtained, sidewalks have been paved, and 

ind many other physical and moral aspects of community living have been 

strengthened and improved. 


im- 


ost. A housing project being built around the Gray Street School has made 
it necessary to discontinue the club temporarily. Nineteen acres were 

to cleared for this project and the school’s families have been scattered over 

different sections of the city. However, upon completion of the project, 

7 which will house six hundred families, we hope to reorganize the club so 


that in our new school community it may continue its pleasant and help- 
ent ful work. 
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COOPERATION WITH DIFFERENT “CULTURE GROUPS” 
THRU STAFF COMMITTEES 


M. E. Herriotr 


Principal, Central Junior High School 
Los Angeles, California 


byproduct of efforts focused on another matter. The staff of Central 

Junior High School, confronted with a difficult problem in educa- 
tion and in public relations, has sought democratically and cooperatively 
to discover better ways of doing the job that is ours. This search has led 
inevitably to staff improvement—to greater faculty growth than a whole 
series of seminars on sociological and educational problems—but the solu- 
tion of school problems, rather than self-improvement, has been our con- 
scious goal. 


To IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT to which this article refers is chiefly the 


The School Community 


At the last count Central Junior High School had twenty-five identifiable 
racial and language groups. The number fluctuates from time to time and 
the heterogeneity of the school population is even greater than this number 
suggests. On the other hand, the elements of homogeneity are stronger 
than one might surmise. To mention China Town, Little Tokyo, Sonora 
Town, and Little Italy suggests at once fairly homogeneous communities 
within the larger one. China Town and Little Tokyo are not only “social 
islands” in the community but their populations come in the main from 
restricted areas of their respective fatherlands. Altho the Mexicans do not 
constitute a social island, neither are they assimilated by any means. They, 
too, come in the main from the one state of Sonora, Mexico, but are di- 
vided into several identifiable subgroups, such as, the El Paso Mexicans, 
the Dogtown group, and the Palo Verdians. In short, then, the com- 
munity resolves itself into four major culture groups: Chinese, Italian, 
Japanese, and Mexican.’ From these and our Anglo-Saxon American cul- 
ture we have tried to develop school activities that would make assets of 
our apparent liabilities. 

Our basic plan has been to encourage “new Americans” to respect the 
culture of their fathers and forefathers, for we regard it as a social axiom 
that no group can be successfully transferred from one culture pattern to 
culture of their fathers and forefathers, for we regard it as a social axiom 
that the home, which is essentially of the former culture (an alien unit in 
the new), needs to be bolstered by sympathetic appreciation on the part 





1 The recent evacuation of Japanese from the Los Angeles area has, of course, changed the 
situation here described, at least for the duration of the war. 
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of the new culture, particularly by the school which represents it. Further- 
more, this is America; and America is a growing, changing culture, which 
in the end will be the product of the impinging cultures of the world 
amalgamated or otherwise transmuted into some new identifiable pattern. 
The school, as the principal agent of democracy vested with the responsi- 
bility of “making Americans,” is by that fact vested also with the respon- 
sibility for “making America.” It is part of the responsibility of the school, 
therefore, to conserve for America whatever is vital in the cultures 
brought to our shores by other peoples. 


Special Programs for Different Culture Groups 

Consistent with the foregoing point of view, our faculty conceived a 
plan of community evenings based upon culture groups. It had been ob- 
served that many parents did not come to the school at any time because 
they were not comfortable—not that the school did not welcome them. 
It simply was not in the nature of things for them to feel at home, even 
at a program especially prepared for parents. How could a Chinese of the 
old school know when to clap his hands during certain Mexican dances or 
to cry “Bravo!” at the close of a beautifully sung Italian song (in a tempo 
quite foreign to him)? Furthermore, those who did clap or cry “Bravo!” 
made him all the more uncomfortable. Chinese pupils might have ever so 
many Mexican or Italian or Japanese friends, but not so the parents. 
Furthermore, we recognized the error made by many schools in estranging 
children from the cultures of their parents without having first rooted 
them deeply in our own. 

Out of a faculty committee on school beautification sprang the idea of 
an annual series of evening programs for parents: one for Chinese, an- 
other for Italians, a third for Japanese, a fourth for Mexicans, and a culmi- 
nating all-American program in conjunction with open house. Each pro- 
gram was to be prepared by the children of the group concerned, with 
faculty sponsorship and certain contributions from the adult community. 


How the Plan Works 


In the process of developing these community evenings, it naturally fell 
to the lot of certain teachers to sponsor them. In each case a chairman was 
chosen by the faculty’s Executive Committee to carry the major responsi- 
bilities of leadership. Selections were made primarily upon the basis of 
natural ties and natural interests. The chairman for the first Chinese eve- 
ning, for example, was chosen because she appeared to have stronger ties 
in the Chinese community than any other members of the faculty. On her 
committee were placed others who had demonstrated or expressed special 
interest in this group, such as one teacher who for several years had spon- 
sored a Chinese basketball team. The next year another teacher of long 
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experience and high standing with the Chinese was selected as chairman, 
That year, however, we were inducting our own Chinese teacher, who has 
since become the acknowledged leader of Chinese interests in the school 
and community. 

Similar procedures have been followed with respect to the other groups. 
A teacher of Italian immigrant parentage is the leader of the Italians. One 
viceprincipal, long a friend of all groups but of especially high standing 
with the Japanese, heads the committee on Japanese relations. Two teach- 
ers who have gone to Japan as guests of the Japanese—one of them in two 
successive years—have been particularly helpful with our Japanese pupils 
and community. The Mexicans have been sponsored by members of the 
Spanish department, all of whom have had extensive experience in Mexico 
and with Mexicans. Leadership at present is carried by the sponsors of 
our Club Hidalgo. 

Altho the few staff members named above have served as leaders of 
community-culture interests, most members of the faculty at one time or 
another have been identified with one or more groups. Many have made it 
a point to be identified with more than one group so as to avoid the un- 
pleasant results of seeming partisanship. Even those chosen as chairmen 
often participate in the activities of other groups. Teachers never are ex- 
pected to sponsor one group at the expense of other groups; at no time 
are they to be “anti-” any group. 

The work of the various committees goes far beyond merely planning 
and directing one community evening for a given culture group. These 
leaders are expected to be conversant with their respective parts of the 
community, to know its leaders, to take some part in its affairs, to repre- 
sent the school, and to be ready to confer with the principal and other 
teachers when community contacts need to be made or when we need to 
call upon members of the community for assistance. 


Some Results of the Program 


The effects of this program have been threefold: upon the faculty, the 
pupils, and the respective sectors of our complex community. 

Members of the faculty have gained new insights, new motivating inter- 
ests, and new capacities for service both in and out of school. The status of 
most teachers with pupils has been enhanced, especially the status of com- 
mittee chairmen with members of the groups they have sponsored. As our 
Chinese teacher once put it for herself, “There is some advantage in being 
a Chinese.” After having lived and taught for several years in a more or 
less anti-Oriental community (or at least one where she was often misun- 
derstood), she is now experiencing a new sense of self-realization. Much 
the same can be said of several members of the faculty in varying degrees. 
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Pupils have been affected in a number of ways. Perhaps most important, 
the submerged groups have found new ways for self-expression and leader- 
ship. For instance, the first year we undertook to develop a program with 
the Chinese they were almost beyond us in their independent individual- 
ism. But each year they have grown in their capacity to work together, to 
choose leaders, and to lead. Members of their group are becoming ever 
more competent as leaders in the student body at large. Recently a Chinese 
boy came very close to being elected president of the student body and 
was chosen president of the A9’s, However, since our Chinese students will 
find most of their opportunities for out-of-school leadership among the 
Chinese, as society is organized, we are primarily interested in developing 
Chinese leadership for Chinese rather than in their leadership in the whole 
social group. Equally significant results are being achieved with other 
groups. For instance, the Mexicans are acquiring a dignified self-respect. 

Thus far we have succeeded in avoiding outbursts of “nationalism” or 
competition between groups. With each group, loyalty to the school as 
their school and loyalty to America as their America are emphasized. The 
extent to which racial-national biases are submerged in school affairs is 
exemplified in the roster of student body officers: 


President . . eee sot er Mexican 
Boys’ First Vicepresident ..... Francisco Gongora......... Mexican 
Boys’ Second Vicepresident. . Irving AIGMR.. . oo... sews Turk 

Girls’ First Vicepresident........Margaret Kamimura....... Japanese 
Girls’ Second Vicepresident......Bertha Chavira............ Mexican 
ea re res cr Bie Was ia Pia Japanese 
Treasurer...... ws pate Anthony Braderich........ Croatian 
CN i iene ds ath nite hand ores Chinese 
Custodian ..... “a Consuelo Garcia........... Mexican 


Once in an election the Italians started to make an issue of being Italians. 
At the first signs, however, we had only to speak to the Italian sponsor, 
who contacted the leaders of the Italian pupils, and the matter ended with 
scarcely a ripple. This little incident, which had the makings of a major 
school difficulty, demonstrated the effectiveness of both our faculty and 
student leadership. 

The effects of the program upon the community are less sharply defined. 
Parents come to school in greater numbers for everyday help. Members of 
the staff are invited into social and other groups in the community—altho 
not to the extent we hope for eventually. We have a mailing list of some 
five hundred genuinely interested friends of the school, for the most part 
leaders of the community. Each year at the time of any one of our com- 
munity evenings, the related portion of our mailing list increases because 
new leaders are contacted, new friends found. Daily we see small evi- 
dences that our school is becoming less and less an institution on top of 
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the hill to which parents send their children to be alienated from their 
homes and more and more a partner of the home in the rearing of children. 
One last bit of evidence may be cited as to the position of our school in 
the community. Our district was for some time divided between two co- 
ordinating councils—Downtown and Echo Park. We sent representatives 
to both. One teacher, the Italian sponsor, was president of the Downtown 
Council for two years, and two different viceprincipals, both especially 
interested in Mexicans, have been presidents of the Echo Park Council. 
Recently, at the instance of persons entirely outside our school and as 
recognition of the school’s coordinating leadership, a new Civic Center 
Council has been organized, with boundaries practically coterminous with 
those of the school district and with the school principal as president dur- 
ing the initial year. The council at present is composed almost wholly of 
professional workers but this will change as it becomes established. 


Implications for In-Service Growth 


The Executive Committee which selects the chairmen for the various 
culture-group committees arranges and directs certain activities that are 
consciously aimed at staff improvement. For example, it has a committee 
on faculty meetings which plans a series of meetings each year devoted to 
matters of general staff concern or topics upon which the faculty wishes to 
be informed. Naturally, in recent years many meetings have been devoted 
to the better understanding of our community and its problems. At one 
session a young Chinese physician was invited to speak. At another, police 
and probation officers discussed problems of our part of the city. At a 
third meeting a statistical analysis of the area was presented by a repre- 
sentative of the city’s coordinating councils. 

The various chairmen of the culture groups and their committees have 
met regularly and struggled with their respective problems. This has meant 
intensive, earnest study. Often these committees have been painfully con- 
scious of their own inadequacies: lack of necessary community contacts, 
lack of “feel” for the ways of the groups with which they were working, 
lack of factual information. The group chairmen compose a directing 
group which repeatedly examines our purposes, resources, and procedures. 

This article has attempted neither to describe the total in-service im- 
provement activities of our faculty nor to point out all the implications for 
staff development in the community program with which we have been 
chiefly concerned. The ramifications of the latter are so varied that only 
the more significant and obvious features of the program could be men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, it should be apparent that significant professional 
improvement has resulted from this plan, cooperatively conceived, demo- 
cratically administered, and sympathetically practiced. 
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TEACHER LEADERSHIP IN A COMMUNITY FORUM 


HeErBert F. JoHNSON 


Director of Elementary Education 
Peekskill, New York 


activities and the benefits which the community derives from their 

active assistance are fairly obvious. In the past, however, the rela- 
tionship between school people and people outside the profession has not 
always been characterized by the smoothest cooperation. Sometimes the 
lack of understanding has been due to one or more of the following con- 
siderations, which teachers do well to remember in their relations with the 
general public. 

First of all, laymen sometimes have a subconscious feeling toward teach- 
ers which borders on fear. This is perhaps the result of childhood experi- 
ences in authoritarian schoolrooms. Again, laymen often consider teachers 
too “bookish” because they deal so much with book learning. Then, quite 
naturally, successful laymen who do not have college education are likely 
to be unusually critical of any faults they see in persons who have had this 
educational advantage. It must be admitted, too, that teachers sometimes 
develop an attitude of “superiority,” perhaps because they are supreme in 
their classrooms. Also, teachers sometimes become so interested in educa- 
tional problems that they fail to keep abreast of current social develop- 
ments. Coming in contact with such a teacher, the well-informed layman 
is likely to infer that teachers generally have a narrow outlook on life. 

Laymen usually are agreeably impressed when teachers mingle with 
them on a basis of equality, exhibiting the usual human characteristics of 
friendliness, sincerity, modesty, and humor. They welcome the assistance 
which teachers can give because of their special training or abilities. The 
problem for teachers who wish to participate in community affairs is to 
find a suitable activity in which to engage, then to make their participation 
effective but not offensive. 

One excellent opportunity of this type is the community forum. Its 
educational nature makes it particularly appropriate as a community ac- 
tivity for teachers. Perhaps our experience with the Peekskill Community 
Forum will be helpful to others who undertake similar enterprises. 


Initial Plans 


The Peekskill Community Forum had its inception in the minds of a 
group of teachers when they visited a forum in a neighboring community 
in the spring of 1939. All agreed that they had learned much from the 
opening address on the question of “Aid to China” as well as from the dis- 
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cussion period which followed. As a group we were rather shocked to dis- 
cover how little we knew about the Far East. We were agreed that it had 
been thoroly enjoyable and that it would be fine if some way could be de- 
vised of having such talks and discussions in our own community. 

Immediately, however, various difficulties were recalled. Had not the 
Faculty Association, just two years before, sponsored a lecture series which 
was a financial failure because so few people attended? Had not several 
efforts been made to establish forums in our community and been aban- 
doned because of public indifference? Was it not true that there were so 
many organizations already that the community is often said to be “over- 
organized” ? 

Peekskill is a community of 18,000 people, generally poorer than many 
of their Westchester neighbors. As has been implied, it has innumerable 
civic, fraternal, professional, and social organizations which provide op- 
portunities for informal discussion and compete with one another for 
public attention. This seemed the key to our problem. Apparently the 
attempts which had been made in previous years to provide forums and 
lectures had been abandoned largely because in each case they were spon- 
sored by only one group of citizens. 

In view of these facts we started by seeking the cooperation of a dozen 
local organizations. Each organization was asked to select two members 
to serve on an executive committee on forum arrangements. The organiza- 
tions were: the American Legion, Rotary Club, Lions Club, Kiwanis Club, 
University Club, American Association of University Women, Board of 
Education, Ministerial Association, Teachers of Peekskill Public Schools, 
Elementary Teachers of Central District No. 3, Hendrick Hudson High 
School Teachers, Merchants Association, Medical Board, and the Central 
Trades and Labor Council. 


The Forum Sessions 


Four forums were held during the first year of operation, one each 
month during January, February, March, and April. The season subscrip- 
tion price was one dollar, with individual admissions at fifty cents. The 
audiences averaged about six hundred people. The same general plan was 
in effect the second year, the audiences growing to about eight hundred. 

Program topics for the second year, January thru April 1941, were: (a) 
“Who Will Win the War? The Economics Behind the Arms;” (b) “Latin 
America, the War, and Us;” (c) “Capital and Labor: Their Part in the 
Defense Program;” and (d) “The Ramparts We Watch.” Speakers for 
these programs were acknowledged authorities in their respective fields, 
several of them persons of national reputation. Included in the group were 
an economist; two specialists on Latin American affairs; representatives of 
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the A. F. of L., the C.I.O., and the National Association of Manufacturers; 
and a radio and newspaper commentator on military affairs. 

Each forum session is divided into two parts, a formal presentation of 
about one hour and a discussion period of about the same length. During 
the discussion period, speakers from the floor are limited to two comments 
of not more than two minutes each. This rule was adopted by the audi- 
ence itself at the second meeting. High-school students are admitted at the 
special rate of fifteen cents per meeting, if they present a mimeographed 
form approved by the principal. Announcements of the forum meetings 
take the form of a printed one-page news sheet entitled “Hear Ye! The 
Town Crier of the Peekskill Community Forum.” A public address sys- 
tem is used at all meetings so that those sitting in the rear of the audi- 
torium can easily hear. Various chairmen preside at the meetings. This is 
not only good diplomacy but is developing for the forum a reserve supply 
of experienced chairmen. Meetings always close at the scheduled time. 


Outcomes of the Project 


Altho it is difficult to assess the value of an enterprise of this kind, it 
may be safely affirmed that the organization has succeeded beyond our 
original hopes. People participate enthusiastically in the discussion period. 
For some days after each meeting they talk informally about the problems 
discussed. They look forward eagerly to future meetings. Perhaps these 
things indicate that people are learning. A second result, no less important 
because it is a byproduct of the forum project, is the increase in community 
solidarity which has resulted from the cooperation of the various civic 
groups. 

From the beginning, members of the school staff have played a vital 
role in this enterprise. The director of elementary education has served as 
general chairman. A social studies instructor has served as chairman of the 
committee on programs and speakers. Serving on the executive committee 
have been a teacher, the junior high-school principal, the superintendent 
of schools, and a member of the board of education. The overwhelming 
majority of teachers have been participating members. 

Members of the staff have derived many benefits from such participation. 
They have secured for themselves, individually and collectively, a con- 
siderable amount of goodwill in the community. They have broadened 
their mental horizons from attendance at the meetings and participation in 
the discussions. They have felt the professional satisfaction of having aided 
in the extension of education into the field of adult citizenship training. 
Wherever teachers are interested in finding a suitable form of community 
participation, the public forum should be considered as a promising oppor- 
tunity. 











SCHOOL PARTICIPATION IN THE ORGANIZATION AND 
WORK OF A COORDINATING COUNCIL 


Rosert E. Gisson, Principal, Walnut Creek School 
Walnut Creek, California 
and 
Ausrey E. Haan, Assistant Professor of Education 
Stanford University, California 


ALNUT CREEK is a small community of about four thousand people 

located some twelve miles east of Oakland in Contra Costa 

County, California. In most respects it is a typical small city, the 
center of an agricultural hinterland. Altho many people who live in the 
community work in Oakland and San Francisco, Walnut Creek has not 
yet acquired the characteristics of a suburb, with the loss of local initiative 
and interest which this frequently implies. There are fifty-five social and 
fraternal organizations, most of them engaged in some type of social work. 
As in most cities, however, the activities of these organizations until quite 
recently did not represent a cooperative attack upon community problems. 

Out of the community’s awareness of certain problems grew a demand 
for some type of coordinating mechanism that could draw together the 
unrelated efforts of the fifty-five community organizations. For example, 
it was generally known that a recreation survey had been completed by a 
small group of citizens about a year and a half ago, but because there was 
no mechanism for securing cooperation in the community, its findings 
and recommendations were not being used. Not even a printed report was 
available, the manuscript being in the hands of the county recreation de- 
partment. 

Recognizing the lack of community solidarity, of which the foregoing 
incident was merely illustrative, a community coordinating council was 
suggested by the school principal as one device for meeting the obvious 
need. In starting the council the school acted as the sponsoring agency but 
only until another community group became interested in it. This was 
done, not to avoid participation by the school, but to center the control 
and motivation of the project in the community. 


Organization of the Council 


As an initial step a small group was called together to discuss the gen- 
eral functions of coordinating councils and to consider the particular needs 
of Walnut Creek for such a coordinating agency. This group included 
representatives from the parent-teacher association, the schoolboard, the 
city planning board, the city council, the American Legion, the original 
recreation committee, the faculty of the elementary school, and the recrea- 
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tion division of the state WPA. As an outcome of this meeting, letters 
were sent to the fifty-five community organizations inviting them to send 
representatives to a meeting at the elementary school to consider more 
specifically the desirability of a coordinating council in Walnut Creek. 

After two such meetings in which outside speakers explained the work- 
ings of coordinating councils elsewhere and the group discussed our own 
specific problems, a coordinating council was formed. Its purpose, as stated 
in the bylaws, is “to coordinate the various organizations of this commu- 
nity in those activities that are of a community nature and interest.” Since 
the council was created to coordinate the work of all community organiza- 
tions, and since the problems of the community are vitally related to the 
education of children, membership on the council by teachers was re- 
garded as an essential method of unifying the activities of school and com- 
munity. In fact the school staff took the point of view that school activities 
were meant to become increasingly a part of community activities. 


The Coordinating Council at Work 


A comprehensive list of the problems of the community was developed 
thru discussion in the coordinating council and these problems were ten- 
tatively assigned to four committees for further survey and recommenda- 
tion as to desirable action. The functions of the four committees are sug- 
gested by their names: child welfare, social welfare, civic activities, and 


recreation. In addition, a public relations committee was created, charged 
with the responsibility of preparing a monthly calendar of community 
events and with giving suitable publicity to important community affairs. 
Finally, there was an executive committee of eleven members chosen as 
the general governing committee of the council. 

The following projects were enumerated and listed by the council as 
areas appropriate for the consideration and work of its committees: 


Child Welfare—(a) reduction and prevention of juvenile delinquency; (b) camp- 
ing program; (c) children’s clinic and health program; (d) nursery schools; (e) 
children’s recreation; (f) educational program for children; and (g) youth problems. 

Social Welfare—(a) adult education; (b) forums and lectures; (c) closer com- 
munity relations; (d) community hospital; (e) better medical and dental care for all 
in the community; (f) the Sanitary District and community sanitation; (g) com- 
munity nutrition; and (h) public health. 

Civic Activities— 

(a) Safety—Elimination of hazards; signs and markings to inform drivers and 
pedestrians of potential dangers; better sidewalk facilities; better street 
lighting. 

(b) Transportation—Better adaptation of streets and highways to the demands 
of new and increased transportation; development of a major thorofare plan. 
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Better land use—Regulation of use of land for residence, recreation, agri- 
culture, water supply, and conservation; the soil conservation district; better 
control of land subdivision. 

Better use of topography—Community landscaping; economical planning 
for roads and sewers. 

(e) Housing—Improvement of architecture of homes and buildings; improve- 
ment of housing standards and conditions; the federal low-cost housing 
program; trailer camps. 

(f) Better regulation of outdoor advertising. 

(g) Restriction of motor dumps. 

(h) National defense—A local program of community education and action. 

(i) Disaster and relief. 

(j) Development of civic consciousness. 

(k) Community planning—Recognition of its economic and social as well as 
physical significance. 

Recreation—(a) moving pictures and their improvement; (b) community art; (c) 
community music; (d) manual activities; (e) hobbies; (f) physical education ac- 
tivities and games; (g) dramatics and little theater groups; (h) community park 
and swimming pool; and (i) community get-togethers, parties, and banquets. 

Public Relations—(a) preparation of the monthly calendar of community events; 
and (b) news articles with respect to meetings and significant happenings. 


The first project accepted for intensive work by the coordinating council 
was the improvement of recreation in the community. In the survey report, 
to which reference has already been made, the Recreation Committee had 
recommended that a recreation district be formed, including the school 
districts of Walnut Creek and Pleasant Hill. The council soon discovered 
that there were many legal barriers to the formation of such a district. 
There was no precedent in the state for such a step. Twice the committee 
on recreation met with the assistant district attorney in an attempt to iron 
out legal difficulties, reporting back each time to the council as a whole on 
what had been accomplished. The council authorized the committee to 
proceed as far as possible with plans for the proposed district but after 
due consideration this plan was dropped. It seemed improbable that the 
electorate would consent to the formation of a new taxing body. Conse- 
quently, an alternative suggestion, now being acted upon, is the cooperation 
of the schoolboards of five districts: Walnut Creek, Pleasant Hill, Oak 
Grove, Alamo, and Danville. To implement this program the committee 
called together the parent-teacher associations of the five districts to discuss 
the values and methods of such a program. 

A second problem with which the recreation committee had to deal was 
that of where to locate the proposed park and recreation ground. The site 
favored by one group was not considered appropriate by the other. The 
latter group, of which those representing the school were members, wished 
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to locate the recreation center near the school, maintaining that recreation 
should be closely allied with education and, if possible, controlled by the 
same governing body. This policy appeared to be in accord with the best 
practices in other cities and in line with the best in current educational and 
social theory.’ 

During this, its first year of existence, the coordinating council has 
found the final solution to few problems of the Walnut Creek commu- 
nity but it has begun a process of community cooperation that is of first 
importance. It has begun the synthesis of the community’s social and edu- 
cative efforts. It has introduced the use of the scientific method in solving 
community problems, the use of fact-finding sociological surveys to re- 
move community development from the process of haphazard drift. The 
direction it is to take is becoming increasingly clear as time passes but the 
program of the council is being found, rather than imposed. 


Implications for Teacher Education 


Thruout the year members of the school staff have participated actively 
in the work of the coordinating council. As members of the council and of 
the recreation committee, certain members of the staff made intensive first- 
hand study of the community’s recreation problems. Naturally the relation 
of recreation to general education and the obstacles to an effective recreation 
program were frequently discussed, informally and in teachers meetings. 
In addition, the staff selected its own committee of three teachers to gather 
information about community recreation and to develop a source unit on 
that problem. Experts were called in to speak on the recreation problem. 
Helpful contacts were established with the county and state WPA recrea- 
tion service, the city council, the city planning board, and many other 
organizations and agencies. Teachers attended regional conferences on 
recreational problems at Mills College and at San Jose. 

Teacher participation involved much more, however, than the study of 
community recreation. Among other significant activities should be men- 
tioned: (a) a survey of the educational resources of the community—its in- 
dustrial, agricultural, commercial, cultural, professional, and civic life; 
(b) excursions to various private and governmental agencies; (c) a pre- 
liminary summary of local geography, history, government, natural re- 
sources, occupations, housing facilities, health and education services, and 
community organizations; (d) group study of the functions and proce- 
dures of coordinating councils; and (e) compilation of a list of the social 
service activities in which pupils can engage. Problems before the co- 
ordinating council were often taken up in teachers meetings. 


1 See: National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, 
Educational Policies Commission. Social Services and the Schools. Washington, D. C.: the Com- 
mission, 1939. Chapter 5, ““Community Recreation Administration,” p. 43-65. 
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One of the most important outcomes of the work was the beginning of 
more effective cooperation between teachers and various organizations in 
the community. Representatives of many agencies brought their special 
knowledge of the community’s problems to the teachers thru lectures, 
visual materials, excursions, and round-table discussions. New services 
were discovered and used in the interests of school children; new resources 
were found to enrich the children’s learning experiences. Interests, too, were 
stirred, as in the problem of soil conservation—which is a critical problem 
in this community. After working with representatives of the Soil Con. 
servation Service, the CCC, the County Land-Use Planning Committee, 
and the Extension Service of the University of California, teachers car- 
ried the problem to the coordinating council with sufficient vigor that it 
has been adopted by the council for intensive study and action. 

As teachers thus broadened their participation in community affairs, 
their understanding increased with respect to the problems of the com- 
munity and those of the individual pupil within it. Likewise, all have de- 
veloped greater ability to contribute democratically to the solution of com- 
munity problems and have become more effective personalities in school 
and out. Thru its free discussions, social surveys, and other forms of co- 
operative work, the program of the coordinating council as a device in in- 
service improvement should become increasingly effective. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Specific Supervisory Efforts 


articles in it contain specific suggestions on in-service education 

which can be followed out by principals and supervisors. Those who 
have read the foregoing chapters know that many of the practices there 
described have direct implications for supervisory leadership. Likewise the 
chapters to follow contain practical help for supervisory officers. The 
articles in this section of the yearbook are simply focused a little more 
sharply on the technics and devices usually associated with supervision 
than are the reports in other chapters. 

Baker’s description of a plan of teacher exchanges, between schools but 
within the same school system, opens the discussion. Mims and Anderson 
follow with a report on an extensive program of demonstration teaching 
and interschool visitation by teachers. Parliment then explains the general 
supervisory policies which have been followed with satisfactory results in 
his school. 

Arnold stresses the importance of teacher participation in conferences 
where the problems of individual pupils are considered. This he defends 
not only as an opportunity for teacher growth but also as a step essential 
to maximum success in correcting pupil difficulties. Jackman explains and 
illustrates a case-study technic of supervision in which the principal plans 
different supervisory activities, according to need, for every member of the 
staff. Striking at the same objective, Smith discusses the adaptation of 
supervision to teachers’ interests and to the community’s cultural resources. 
Humphreys recommends that each teacher be encouraged to make a thoro, 
systematic study of some topic or problem every year and to prepare a 
report of significant facts and conclusions. The article tells what has been 
accomplished thru such individual studies in one school system. 

The transformation of faculty meetings into what may be called non- 
credit professional courses is suggested by Van Ness as a means of vital- 
izing staff conferences. The chapter ends with Kellogg’s report on teachers’ 
reading habits when studied in relation to the incentives that are present 
and in relation to the materials and facilities provided. 

The wide variety of practices here represented can scarcely fail to include 
some that are applicable in the reader’s own school or school system. 


T= TITLE OF THIS CHAPTER should not be taken to mean that only the 
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INTERBUILDING EXCHANGES 


Harotp V. BAKER 


Principal, Daniel Webster School 
New Rochelle, New York 


for certain teachers as a means of in-service training was tried in New 

Rochelle, New York. Since, on the whole, those who participated in the 
exchange plan seemed to find it a valuable and profitable experience, a re- 
port of our procedures may have suggestive value elsewhere. 


|’ THE TWO YEARS 1938-39 and 1939-40, exchange of building assignment 


Adoption of the Exchange Policy 


e purposes of the exchange program, the benefits anticipated, and the 
The pur f th hange prog he benefi pated, and th 
general manner in which the plan would function are indicated in the 
following quotation: 


Analysis of data pertaining to the New Rochelle Public School personnel reveals 
an average tenure of 15 years in local employ of the elementary staff, of 10 years on 
the part of junior high-school teachers, and of 11 years for senior high-school teachers. 
With many of the personnel the extent of local tenure and of grade and building 
assignment is synonymous. Not deprecating advanced study undertaken by a very 
large proportion of the staff almost continuously, there is evident need for new 
opportunities, new challenges, and new environment. To meet this deficiency and at 
the same time to insure security basic to all accomplishment, the Superintendent 


proposes that there be instituted beginning with the 1938-39 school year an exchange 


policy whereby two teachers in each of the elementary schools and three in the junior 
and senior high schools, be assigned to building placement other than that now in 
effect, on a year’s basis with return to present assignment assured (unless otherwise 
agreed to by all concerned). The plan proposed contemplates nomination for ex- 
change by the principals, with acceptance and placement of those so nominated by 
the Superintendent following consultation with administrative and supervisory staff 
members. Details as to grade and subject matter will, of course, need to be worked 
out before nominations for exchange positions are made. The plan, once inaugurated 
and placed in operation thruout the entire system, will insure a constant infiltration 
in all buildings of different teaching technics as well as provide changes in building 
personnel, Adopted on a systemwide basis and continued annually, it becomes a 
policy that will ultimately affect every teacher, negating individual discrimination 
or selection. Its purpose is to promote better teaching. It will provide opportunities 
for teachers, principals, supervisors, and directors alike. If approved by the Board, 
nominations for exchange positions will be made at once and the plans placed in 
operation effective with the new school year in September. 


This recommendation, laid before the board of education on May 7, 
1938, was formally adopted by that body, making the exchange plan of in- 
service training a definite policy of the school system. Perhaps it should 
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be stated, too, that the plan was fully endorsed by the Executive Council, 
a small representative staff committee which acts as an advisory council 
to the superintendent of schools. Altho the exchange plan operated in both 
the elementary and secondary schools, most of the comment here will be 
limited to the elementary level. 


Operation of the Plan 


In the first year of the plan’s operation, thirteen teachers were in ex- 
change positions in ten elementary schools. It was intended that there be 
two exchange teachers in each school, which would have made twenty 
teachers on exchange at the elementary level. Various factors came into the 
picture, however, to reduce the exchange group—factors such as resigna- 
tion, permanent reassignment, or return from leave of absence. For the 
second year, the elementary exchange group numbered eight, the plan 
that year having been modified to exchange one teacher in each elemen- 
tary school. 

Exchange teachérs were selected from those volunteering wherever 
that was possible. Grades II and V were agreed upon as exchange levels 
for the first year; Grade IV, for the second. Since there were relatively 
few volunteers the first year, it was necessary in most cases for the princi- 
pals actually to nominate teachers for the exchange experience and for the 
superintendent to select and assign them to their new schools. 

About one month before the close of school, each exchange teacher was 
given his letter of assignment to the new school, including the definite 
promise that he could return to the original position at the end of one 
year. A conference with the new principal and a half-day’s visit with the 
group to which the teacher was being assigned were arranged. 

Of the thirteen elementary teachers in the exchange group the first year, 
nine returned to their original positions and four remained in their ex- 
change positions by mutual agreement of the principals and teachers con- 
cerned. Resignations and shifts in enrolment made it possible to effect the 
desired readjustments. Of the eight teachers in the elementary exchange 
group the second year, five returned to their original positions, two re- 
mained in their exchange positions, and one was given a new assignment. 


Evaluation by the Exchange Teachers 


During the first year of the interbuilding exchanges several efforts were 
made to evaluate the plan. On October 31 a conference of all exchange 
teachers was called by the superintendent. Notes made at this conference 
indicated that the exchange teachers generally regarded the experience as 
favorable to their professional growth. They reported that it gave them in- 
creased knowledge of the school system and its problems. 
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Three months later each exchange teacher received a letter of inquiry 
asking several specific questions and requesting once more their general 
comments. Of the thirteen elementary-school teachers on exchange, eleven 
definitely approved the plan, one gave approval without much enthusiasm, 
and one disapproved. The following quotation, from a letter by a third- 
grade teacher, is representative of the approval given by most of the ele- 
mentary teachers: 

I believe firmly in the exchange idea, and consider no inconvenience or personal 
emotion comparable to the opportunity that this year has given me. . . . One cannot 
but profit from the experience I have enjoyed. Coming in contact with new groups 
(parents, boys and girls, the school staff) is an educational process, I have learned 
new ways of working. | feel that I am more a part of the school system. 


Evaluation by the Superintendent 


In a report to the board of education, the superintendent reafirmed his 
belief in the in-service training values of interbuilding exchanges in the 
following statement: 

As a result of the group meeting (that of October 31), personal conferences, and 
reactions gleaned in a variety of ways, I am convinced that the exchange policy as 
being carried out here in New Rochelle is an extremely valuable in-service training 
device and that much good has been already and will continue to be effected. 


Recommendations Based on Experience 


Evaluating letters written by twenty-four elementary and secondary 
teachers, after having been in their exchange positions at least five months, 
contain several suggestions which merit the careful consideration of any- 
one who contemplates the use of this technic. These suggestions are not in 
complete harmony, because they represent the views of different people, but 
each is an opinion based on an actual experience with the plan. 


Selection of Teachers for Exchange 

1. A plan of volunteering for exchange service should be used if possible. 

2. Where volunteering does not work, teacher-principal conferences should be 
held to make recommendations to the superintendent as to who would benefit 
by exchange. 

. Exchanges must be worked out within some definite pattern, certain grade 
levels or departments being chosen as the areas of exchange. 

. Seniority in grade or department might be made the basis upon which selec- 
tion for exchange is made. 

. A time interval between exchange experiences for the same teacher might be 
decided upon, say five years, or any other acceptable period. 

. Every effort should be made to avoid any stigma becoming attached to ex- 
change assignments. The plan should never be used as a means of disciplinary 
action. 
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7. Care should be taken that the exchange teacher is sent into a building where 


8. 


he will be welcome. 

The number of teachers on exchange in a building at one time should depend 
upon the total number of teachers in the building. This ratio should not be too 
great and should be approximately the same for all schools. 

Department heads, directors, and supervisors should not be overlooked in the 
operation of the exchange plan. They, too, might profit by exchange. 


Announcement of Exchanges 


1. 
r 


The official announcement should be made by the superintendent. 

The principal should be considerate ‘and tactful in making any announcement 
or reference to an exchange assignment. 

There should be opportunity for a conference between the present principal 
and the teacher who is to go on exchange before any announcement is made 
in the building concerned. 

Announcement should be made at least two months before the close of school 
to permit time to make residence and other arrangements. 


Placement in the New Building 


2 


Exchange teachers should be so assigned that there will be a minimum of 
necessary adjustments, especially the first half year. Grade, subject, or depart- 
ment during the exchange year, for example, should be kept the same as 
during the previous year. 

The exchange teacher should not be given the section lowest in ability, the 
most difficult group, or the largest class. Instead, the exchange teacher should 
be given the same teaching assignment the regular teacher would have had. 
In order to lighten the demands for readjustments, the teaching load during 
the first term might well be lighter than that of the second term. 

Adequate information concerning the exchange assignment should be fur- 
nished the exchange teacher as early as possible, at least one month before the 
close of the school the year previous to exchange. Moreover, the assignment 
then made should be kept, not changed at the beginning of school in the fall. 
The exchange teacher should be furnished a teacher’s handbook of rules and 
regulations, general outlines, and other aids which will help him to fit into 
his new position easily. 

The teacher’s work in the exchange position should be closely related to his 
regular work. 


Visitation of the New School 


5. 


Exchange teachers should be allowed at least one full day’s visitation in the 
building to which they are assigned. 

The visiting day should be early enough in the spring that the usual program 
is being followed rather than special activities such as intensive preparation for 
final examinations. 

The day should be well planned by the principal who is to receive the ex- 
change teacher. 

Care should be taken that both the teacher whose work is to be assumed by 
the exchange teacher and the principal of the new school are present when 
the exchange teacher visits. 
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The visiting exchange teacher should confer not only with the new principal 
but also with the office assistants, department heads, or any others concerned 
in the exchange. 

The exchange teacher should visit grades and departments other than his own 
to get a picture of the school as a whole. 

There should be a follow-up conference, outside of school hours and at a later 
day, between the regular and the exchange teacher. This gives opportunity to 
go over details and to discuss the philosophy of the exchange teacher's new 
school. 


General Suggestions 
The period of exchange might well be two years rather than one. 
The group or department members with whom the exchange teacher is asso- 
ciated must be open-minded if there is to be a free flow of new ideas. 
Care should be taken that the exchange teacher has proper equipment and 
supplies in his new position and again in his regular position upon return. 
Those with experience in exchange assignments might well prepare a bulletin 
on the aims, objectives, and procedures of interbuilding exchanges. Such a 
bulletin should be quite helpful to teachers about to go on exchange. 





OBSERVATION AND INTERSCHOOL VISITATION 


Sayre Kate Mrs, Director, Monaghan Observation School 
and 
J. H. Anverson, Assistant Superintendent, Parker School District 
Greenville, South Carolina 


was designated as an “observation school.” A number of the most 

enthusiastic and capable teachers of the district were placed there, 
teachers who were anxious to experiment and willing to have others ob- 
serve and evaluate their teaching procedures. From time to time teachers 
of the district were given the opportunity to visit this school. At such times 
they held conferences with the teachers of the observation school about 
various aspects of the program. Teachers were given time to observe not 
only individually on regular school days but also on Saturday mornings in 
groups representing a particular grade. The Saturday programs were car- 
ried on as far as possible like those of any regular school day. The teachers 
put forth every effort to see that the work was normal. When a Saturday 
observation was held, the teachers of the observation school were given the 
following Monday as their holiday. This enabled them to observe the work 
in other schools of the district on Monday, a plan from which much help 
and inspiration were received. 

For several years this plan for observation was followed. It seemed quite 
effective at first in meeting immediate needs in the district. But as time 
passed and teachers gained in vision and knowledge of newer procedures 
in education, they began to demand more help. The original observation 
school, with its six teachers, became far too small to meet the demands 
made upon it by the corps of two hundred teachers. 


Si YEARS AGO a six-teacher school in the Parker School District 


Expansion of the Observation Program 

In the fall of 1938, therefore, the Monaghan School was opened as the ob- 
servation school for the district. This school of seven grades had an enrol- 
ment of 480 children and a staff of fourteen teachers. With two teachers 
for each grade it became possible to take care of many more observers. A 
teacher from the former observation school was made director and was 
freed from all teaching responsibility. She gave assistance to the Monaghan 
teachers as well as guidance to the teachers who came to observe. 

During the first year the plan already described, for Saturday observa- 
tions by all teachers of a certain grade, was followed in the Monaghan 
School. In many respects the Saturday programs were quite regular and 
the children natural. The plan was never entirely satisfactory, however, 
for the children realized that school was held on Saturdays in order that 
teachers might come to see them at work. Regardless of what teachers did 
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to make it otherwise, it was always a special occasion. A number of teach- 
ers asked to visit Monaghan on a regular school day. Furthermore, they 
wanted to see a full day’s work instead of that of the morning hours only. 
They were anxious to see how the various subjects were integrated thru- 
out the school day. 

In order to provide this further help, the plan of observation was changed 
in February 1940. Instead of coming by grades on Saturdays, twenty to 
twenty-five teachers to the grade, as had been the custom over a period of 
years, the entire staff of a particular school came on a regular school day. 
In this way only two or three teachers observed in any one room on the 
same day. Each of the fourteen schools in the district was thus scheduled 
for a day of observation. 

The plan was changed from observation by grade groups to observa- 
tion by school groups in keeping with changes in our educational philoso- 
phy and practice. Teachers have come to think of education as growth and 
personality development for each individual rather than the mastery of a 
body of subjectmatter for each grade. More and more the Parker schools 
are attempting to fit the curriculum to the child rather than to force each 
child to meet grade requirements. Consequently, teachers are not con- 
cerned about confining their observations to particular grades. More and 
more their observations and discussions cut across grade boundaries and 
center upon child growth and development. 

Again in November 1940 still further changes were made. Several days 
before the observations were to begin, all teachers were asked to identify 
their particular problems, to indicate areas of schoolwork with which they 
desired help, and to send to the office this list of specific questions or prob- 
lems. It was pointed out that the problems raised by each teacher would 
be in part a self-evaluation of his work. It was understood, also, that help 
could not be given on all the problems listed but that these indications 
would serve as a helpful guide to the teachers of the observation school. 

As illustrations, a few of the teachers’ questions and problems are 
quoted here: } 

1. I have three groups in my room, I find it hard to plan something for the two 
groups to do while I work with the third group in reading. What could be 
done to help them use that time to advantage? 

. How do you get the shy, timid child to take part in the discussion and at the 
same time keep one or two children from doing all the talking? 

. We would like to see the classroom technic which is most conducive toward 
developing responsibility and dependability. 

. What procedures do you use after class excursions to get original and creative 
work in stories and poems? 


All such requests for help were turned over to the Monaghan teachers 
who, in turn, tried to meet the needs of the visitors as fully as possible. 
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At the end of each day of observation the visitors conferred with the 
teacher being observed. Since there is no essential difference between the 
program of the Monaghan School and that of other schools in the district, 
this evaluation was not an appraisal of the general program but a discussion 
of specific teaching procedures. Within a few days after an observation, the 
staff of each school held a round-table discussion and raised questions 
about any phases of the day’s program which were not completely under- 
stood or about procedures which seemed doubtful. These questions were 
compiled and turned over to the Monaghan teachers. Representatives of 
the fourteen elementary schools then met with the Monaghan teachers for 
four afternoons of discussion which served to clarify the thinking of all 
concerned. The conclusions drawn represented the thinking and the ac- 
cepted educational philosophy of the group. A report of these conferences 
was compiled, mimeographed, and distributed to each teacher of the district 
in the form of a bulletin entitled Teacher Growth through Observation. 

Some of the questions raised in the conferences and reported in the 
bulletin just mentioned were asked because further help in certain areas 
was desired. Other questions were raised because certain procedures seemed 
doubtful; but the purpose in asking such questions was to stimulate fur- 
ther thinking—not “to throw blame.” In the same way answers to the 
questions were formulated, not as personal answers but as the philosophy 
of the group, representing the educational goals which each hoped to at- 
tain. Illustrations of the types of material included in the bulletin, Teacher 
Growth through Observation, are given below: 


Typical questions: 

1, What do you do about children all talking at one time? 

2. While one group is reading, is it better to let the other groups do anything 
they choose or to suggest a number of activities from which they may choose? 

3. Some language papers were displayed containing original thoughts well ex- 
pressed, but the papers were full of errors in spelling and punctuation. We 
have been told that papers containing mistakes should never be displayed. Are 
there conflicting opinions about this? 


A sample question and answer: 

Q: We saw some rooms in which at the end of the work period the children put 
away construction work for the day. There were other rooms where the children 
went back to the activities of the work period off and on during the day. Is this a 
matter of choice, or is one plan better than the other? What percent of the day should 
be spent on activity? What percent on appreciation and drill? 


A: There is a great deal of danger in an activity program in which the order of 
work becomes fixed rather than flexible. . . . We are trying to carry on an activity 
program that will truly function all day long. We do not want a so-called activity 
program that devotes the first hour and forty-five minutes to activity with the re- 
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mainder of the day as formal as were the more traditional schools. If we say it an- 
other way, this means that on some days a teacher might work with a group in 
research reading while the others quietly carry on construction activities in other 
parts of the room. On such a day there would not be a formal work period in which 
all worked at the same time, This does not mean any less time given to activity, but 
that functional activities may go on at any part of the day. 


Sample comments on aspects of the work which the observers approved: 


. Teachers who were calm and unhurried. They were well poised as they led 
their group from one phase of work to another. 
2. Teachers who were alert to behavior situations. 
3. Teachers working with children as helpers, not as taskmasters, holding pun- 
ishment in store for those who fail. 
. The quiet, helpful way in which children met emergencies. 
. The good attitude with which children gave and received help. 
. Children’s evaluations of their own behavior and the way in which they cor- 
rected it where needed. 


Interschool Visitation 


In March 1941, two of the smaller schools of the district asked for the 
privilege of exchanging visits, believing that the teacher observed, as well 
as the observer, makes professional growth. They wanted to have the ex- 
perience of teaching with an observer present. Also, they felt that it would 
be profitable to visit different schools as well as to observe in the special 


observation center. Administrators, too, thought that the teachers were 
now ready for this additional growth opportunity. 

Consequently, a plan of interschool visitation was developed in which 
schools were paired according to the number of teachers in each. The ar- 
rangement was such that when one teacher observed another, that teacher 
would return the visit within the next few days. The cooperative sharing 
of ideas resulting from this plan of return visits was one of the outstanding 
features of the program. 

A mimeographed bulletin entitled Some Suggested Points in Evaluation 
proved to be a helpful guide to teachers in their program of interschool 
visitation. This statement was prepared by the teachers of the Monaghan 
School out of their rich background of experience in observing and being 
observed. The introduction to the bulletin pointed out that: 


The visiting teachers should know what has been done in the unit of work up to 
the time of observation. They should therefore arrive at the school in time to talk 
with the teacher who is to be observed. . . . The observer should be active. Very 
complete notes pertaining to every phase of the day’s program should be made... . 
Conclusions and generalizations should not be drawn until the end of the day. In 
some cases the very fact that all procedures are written down and conclusions with- 
held will enable the observer to come to decisions which are quite different from 
those which might be drawn if a more passive observational technic is followed. 
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The statement was organized to call attention, first, to the importance of 
observing children and their reactions to the type of program which was 
in operation. Most of the points listed had to do with the effect of classroom 
procedures on the habits and attitudes of children. An effort was made to 
analyze the causes of certain forms of behavior in terms of classroom en- 
vironment, teacher personality, and teacher-pupil relationships. The paper 
attempted to point out the kinds of experiences that are especially signifi- 
cant but called attention to the fact that all experiences are either educa- 
tive or miseducative. 

After the observations were over, the teachers were asked to evaluate the 
plan by responding to three questions: (a) How were you helped by visit- 
ing a teacher in another school? (b) How were you helped by being ob- 
served? (c) Do you think interschool observation should be continued in 
addition to the visits to Monaghan? 

In most cases the teachers were enthusiastic about the interschool visits. 
As had been anticipated, more interest was manifested in having an ob- 
server than in being one. The report which follows indicates the opinion 
of one school group with respect to this plan of in-service education. 


Our experience with interschool observation was stimulating to teacher growth. 
. . - Altho the specific help received varied with individuals . . . the observations, on 
the whole, were quite worthwhile. 


How were we helped by our visit? 


1. We found natural situations and saw problems similar to those which con- 
front us daily. It was interesting and instructive to see how these problems 
were met. There is solace, too, in knowing that we do not strive alone. 

The teachers and pupils visited were working under conditions parallel to 
our own and with the same materials. In some cases, it was a source of inspira- 
tion to see what can be done; in others, there came a realization of certain 
limitations. 

We discovered many clever and original approaches, especially when we saw 
under way the same unit of work being pursued by ourselves. While we do 
not plan to copy these ideas, they have served to open new avenues of thought 
and investigation. 

As observers of certain problems and situations, even tho they may not have 
been settled entirely in accord with our opinions, we acquired new perspec 
tives which will aid us in dealing with similar situations when they arise. 
We are encouraged by having seen other teachers put into practice the same 
basic principles which we ourselves are trying to follow. 


How were we helped by being observed? 
1, The fact that our teaching was to be observed caused us to make a self-check 
of the standards we are trying to attain. This supplied a distinct need for a 
self-evaluation. 
As a follow-up of this check, we became more anxious to improve our technic 
and program, Observation gave us added impetus to do our best. 
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3. The conferences with our observers, as well as our own “stock taking,” helped 
to bring a realization of shortcomings and certainly the desire to reduce them. 

4. Observation by others who were interested in the same aims, the fact that we 
were considered worthy of being observed, brought a touch of pride (often 
good in small doses) to both teacher and pupils. 


Do you think this type of observation should be continued? 

It was agreed by our group that this type of observation has many advantages. We — 
feel that those participating did so in an excellent spirit and that the interschool 
observation helped to make this possible. Teachers all agreed that we felt freer to 
discuss situations and that much was gained by conference and comparison. Every- 
one had a commendable word for the conferences which followed observations, and 
it seems that a great deal of our questioning and evaluation was done there, with 
frankness and sincerity. It was also brought out that the mimeographed paper, Some 
Suggested Points in Evaluation, was a great aid to both observer and teacher and that 
its usefulness need not, and will not, end with this experience. 


The administrative staff feels that this mutual exchange of experience 
was indeed valuable as a supplement to the program of observation at the 
Monaghan School. It helped teachers to identify needs, to be more con- 
scious of significant practices, and to evaluate their work. However, inter- 
school visits do not take the place of a special observation center. For con- 
tinued growth teachers need to see a program of work where experienced 
teachers at all times exemplify the practices and procedures which bring 


about wholesome pupil growth. The most effective challenge comes to a 
teacher when he sees a sound philosophy skilfully applied, high standards 
of work by both teacher and pupils, and a program of meaningful experi- 
ences which result in desirable learnings. 


A Concluding Word 


That the observation program has played an important part in school 
improvement is not to be doubted by the teachers and administrators of the 
Parker School District. Inasmuch as our schools have never been placed 
on an experimental basis, the observation schools have served as labora- 
tories for trying out and evaluating newer procedures in education. The 
observations have played a significant part in curriculum development. 
Changes have been made in all areas—in social science, natural science, 
fine and industrial arts, music, and literature. Great changes also have been 
made in classroom environment. Another value of an observation center, 
not stated elsewhere in this article, pertains to the training of in-coming 
teachers. In addition to the help given new teachers thru the summer work- 
shop program, the director of the observation school visits each new teacher 
and helps to identify any areas in which further help is needed. Provision 
is then made for the teacher to observe for at least a day at the Monaghan 
School. 





A GENERAL SUPERVISORY PLAN 


C. W. ParLiMENT 


Supervising Principal, Norwood Public Schools 
Norwood, New Jersey 


tarian principal is converted to democratic policies and practices. 

First, the morale of the staff is lifted, which in turn results in numer- 
ous benefits for parents, children, teachers, and principal. In the second 
place, marked improvement will be shown in the policies of the school, 
since in the formation of policies the old adage of “two heads are better 
than one” again holds true. 

This article points out certain technics of in-service training which have 
been received with enthusiasm by the Norwood school staff. These technics 
are not original in any sense, but for our situation have resulted in com- 
mendable professional growth. 


Tos POSITIVE BENEFITS are sure to come to any school when an authori- 


Faculty Meetings 


One important objective in our in-service efforts has been to remove 
some of the unpleasant stigma from faculty meetings. We have sought 


to create an atmosphere that is congenial, one that is conducive to learning 
about something. We regard it as important that even such a trivial 
matter as light refreshments before each meeting should be carefully 
planned. The size of the building and its facilities establish minor limits 
to such activities, but the difficulties encountered are cleverly overcome by 
the teachers who work on committees, rather than as individuals, in ar- 
ranging for the refreshments. 

Our experience suggests that the topics for faculty meetings should be 
selected by the teachers, who have splendid ideas and moments of inspira- 
tion. This point seems almost self-evident, yet the practice is not always 
followed. We have found it vital to real zeal in the discussions. 

In faculty discussions there should be a careful blending of the theo- 
retical and the pragmatic. For example, in developing a new permanent- 
record or guidance card, the underlying philosophy as well as the practical 
uses of the card should be thoroly considered. We have found it helpful, 
too, to have occasional faculty meetings at which no specific topic is sched- 
uled for discussion. Instead, everyone is encouraged to bring some con- 
tribution which he believes important. A variant of this “unscheduled” 
faculty meeting is the “gripe session.” Such meetings allow principal and 
teachers an opportunity to get complaints out of their respective systems. 
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If the faculty is made up of people who can “take it,” such meetings clear 
the air and result in less “back-biting” and fewer critical remarks on other 
occasions. Another important principle with respect to faculty meetings is 
that they must be so planned that both the veteran and the newest teacher 
will receive help and will make some contribution. 


Faculty Library 


A library collection of special interest to teachers is a valuable stimulus 
to personal and professional growth. It is the duty of the principal, as one 
of his supervisory activities, to seek the best for his staff in this respect. A 
collection of books assembled under complete principal domination does 
not meet this need. If the library is to vitalize the teachers’ philosophy and 
practices, it must have considerable scope. It should include writings from 
history, economics, biography, and fiction as well as books on education. 
As a matter of fact the chief defect in teachers’ libraries has been too large 
a proportion of professional books. The collection should truly represent 
all fields of human endeavor. We have found it wise in our school to collect 
small monthly contributions from each member of the staff. This sum is 
turned over to a different teacher each month, and that teacher is solely 
responsible for procuring the new library book or books. Under such a 
plan we secure a wide variety of materials because of differences in indi- 
vidual teacher interests. 


Evaluation of Teacher Accomplishments 


Monthly and yearly self-evaluations have proved beneficial in our 
school. How can a teacher establish goals of the future if he has not meas- 
ured the processes and results of the past? The monthly summary re- 
ported by each teacher in our school covers the following items: name of 
teacher; date; educational meetings attended during the current month; 
educational publications examined; and finally a review of the classroom 
accomplishments for the month, including the supplementary activities 
carried out. 

In addition, as an aid to planning for the coming school year, each 
teacher submits a yearly report on the following items: 


Personal Rating 


. What rating would you give to your teaching activity of the past year? 
(superior, good, fair) 
In what respects do you see possibilities for improvement in your teaching 
activity? 
Name additional materials which you believe essential to a realization of your 
teaching goals 
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Professional Rating 


1, Are we as a group making as much professional progress as you believe 
possible? 
Give pertinent suggestions (including possible topics) which you feel would 
improve our faculty meetings. 
3. Would you utilize additional professional materials (books, magazines, etc.) 

if they were provided? (If answering in the affirmative please list specific 

materials) 





nN 








General School Management Rating 


Give definite suggestions which would enable Norwood School to render better 
educational service. (This request is to be considered in the light of improvements 
for the operation of the school as a complete unit) 





This opportunity for teachers to pass judgment not only on their own 
work but also on that of the entire school system gives them the definite 
feeling that they really belong. Moreover, our experience has shown that 
teachers will make important contributions when their cooperation is 
sought in solving school problems. No school can realize its greatest pos- 
sibilities unless all pull together. 


Visitation 

The value of interschool visitation in the improvement of instruction 
is generally admitted. Whatever shortcomings have been present have re- 
sulted usually from the technics of operation rather than from anything 
inherent in the process. In too many cases teachers simply have been 
turned loose to indulge on the good nature of some principal, his teachers, 
and the pupils for a day. When interschool visitation is carefully arranged, 
many values do accrue. There is always some danger that teachers will 
become “grade conscious” as a result of interschool visits, since their visits 
in many instances are made only to teachers having similar grades and 
problems. This danger should be offset by making sure that the teacher 
has in mind certain large purposes as well as his own immediate problems. 

In maintaining awareness of the larger purposes in education our school 
has found another type of visitation of considerable value. Instead of re- 
lying solely on interschool visitation, we have worked out a plan of verti- 
cal visitation within our own school. Under this plan every teacher from 
kindergarten thru the eighth grade has visited every other teacher. This 
has tended to broaden each teacher’s point of view as they have had the 
opportunity to see the children at various grade levels and to observe the 
associated approaches in instruction. It has helped them to visualize the 
complete child and has resulted in an expansion of their individual phi- 
losophies and teaching approaches. 








CONFERENCES ABOUT INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 


Dwicut L. ARNOLD 


Director of Research and Guidance, Lakewood Public Schools 
Lakewood, Ohio 


the teacher's own sense of achievement and competence. This prin- 

ciple is of first importance, yet is one frequently forgotten. In 
dealing with most adjustment problems, expertness of advice is of less 
importance than the participation and cooperation of the teachers con- 
cerned. Unless this cooperation is obtained, the diagnoses and recom- 
mendations of psychiatrists or psychologists may make matters worse by 
producing or accentuating the teachers’ feelings of failure and incom- 
petence. 

Let us say that Miss Jones has struggled daily, hourly, almost every 
minute with Bill, an obstreperous youngster who would rather daydream 
and draw airplanes than read. Then, suppose that some specialist sees Bill 
once or twice, gives him some mental and achievement tests, observes the 
teacher in class for fifteen minutes and talks to her for five minutes while 
she watches the class, talks to the principal, looks over Bill’s permanent 
records, and then hands the principal a list of recommendations. Miss 
Jones very likely will feel that she has been put on the spot, that the spe- 
cialist has made it appear that she doesn’t know her job. Consequently, it 
is a natural reaction for her to challenge everything which has been recom- 
mended. 

Altho fortunately such exaggerated procedures as have just been de- 
scribed occur infrequently, principals, psychiatrists, and psychologists are 
not as aware of this problem as they should be. Securing the full contribu- 
tion and participation of the teacher in child adjustment, even with the 
most difficult problems, is highly important both for the teacher and for 
the child. 

Teachers are interested in children. They like to talk about their pupils, 
especially about the very good and the very bad ones. Moreover, in com- 
mon with the rest of humanity, teachers like to be called upon for their 
opinions and observations with respect to such important questions as: 
Why does Bill lack interest in reading? In what is he interested? What are 
some things that have been tried and failed? What are some things we 
might try next? For the best work with an individual pupil, opportunity 
must be provided for all his teachers to talk and plan together and to try 
out their own suggestions. 


Pi tists FOLLOWED in individual pupil adjustment should increase 
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The organization of case-study conferences in Lakewood is simple. Psy- 
chological and achievement tests are administered to the problem pupil as 
may seem advisable. The teachers and principal collect significant informa- 
tion about the child using as a check sheet to reduce their work a form en- 
titled “Suggestions for a Case Study.” The principal, teacher, or visiting 
teacher assembles information about the pupil’s home. Information about 
the child’s health is secured from the medical department. Then the child’s 
teachers, the person who administered the tests, the psychologist, the 
principal, and others concerned meet for at least forty-five minutes, usually 
after school. The meeting always is held in a room with a blackboard and 
each of the following headings is placed on a separate section of the black- 


board: 


Symptoms Causes or Needs Assets Recommendations 
Evidencesof | Thingsthatneed Thingsto Things to be done and 
difficulty correction and build on who will do them 

explanation 


As the discussion proceeds items are listed under these topics so that all 
can see the general situation. Adequate time is taken to explain the points 
that are brought up and to give illustrations. Conflicting reports are recog- 
nized and the items listed with question marks after them. This outline 
calls attention to several important principles. Back of the difficulty or 
symptom very likely lies a deeper cause or need. Difficulties in pupil be- 
havior can be best corrected by discovering and building on the already 
existing assets or achievements of the pupil. For each difficulty something 
can be done which will help. 

The mimeographed check sheets, “Suggestions for a Case Study,” are 
used also to guide the thinking of such conference groups, especially con- 
cerning the difficulties and assets of the pupil under consideration. In dis- 
cussing difficulties, the attempt is made constantly to get back to the actual 
situations or lacks which might cause the apparent difficulty rather than 
to stop with obvious symptoms. When one person reports a difficulty, 
questions are asked to discover whether the same problem occurs with 
other teachers and to find out how long this difficulty has been serious. In 
listing assets, care is taken to list also those skills or abilities which may be 
wrongly used if not properly directed, such as constantly talking. In list- 
ing recommendations, the teachers’ suggestions usually are asked for first. 
The questions are asked: What have you tried and found successful with 
this pupil? What did not work successfully? Then reference is made to 
the pupil’s difficulties in the attempt to outline other recommendations 
appropriate to the particular problems or needs involved and consistent 
with the pupil’s assets. Rather soon in such a conference the pupil’s major 
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difficulties usually become apparent as well as his points of strength and 
the things which need to be done. Each recommendation is assigned to 
some one person within the group; thus a definite plan is developed, 
clearly understood by all. The principal keeps a record of the conference 
and follow-up reports on how the plan is actually carried out are made 
to him. 

This method takes time. Between forty-five and seventy-five minutes 
are needed for such a conference. As with all problems of the apportion- 
ment of time, however, the fundamental issue is one of major purposes. If 
understanding the individual child and providing for his needs and 
growth are basic, the case conference method is an effective way of moving 
rapidly toward this goal. If we want the teacher to be concerned about the 
pupil instead of the subject, we must give him ample opportunity to dis- 
cuss the pupil and to think about his needs. A relatively relaxed atmos- 
phere is essential if one would help teachers to acquire good perspective. 
The idea is too common that some expert can look at a child, snap his 
fingers and say “Do this,” and behold, the child is cured! Even the spe- 
cialists who give full time to children’s problems need time to think thru 
the entire situation before they can arrive at a valid procedure for a given 


case. 
The case conference method has real value for all workers in education 
in promoting a deeper understanding of professional problems. It gives 


to each a better understanding of the way his work fits into the general 
educational program. Teachers get genuine satisfaction out of the free 
give-and-take situation where they can think and talk together about a 
common problem. Their attitudes toward the child become more con- 
structive and cordial. The pupil is no longer a “problem to be tolerated,” 
but a “problem to be solved.” Frequently there arises, Quaker-fashion, a 
“sense of the meeting” or feeling that some solution or step, not hitherto 
apparent, is the only logical procedure. Thus, in many ways, the case con- 
ference method contributes to the understanding and competence of all 
members of the school staff. 











TEACHER CENTERED SUPERVISION 


Wirarp C. JACKMAN 
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Sheldon, lowa 


makes a systematic study of the teacher, then formulates a program of 

individual improvement to be carried on during the year. After this 
program has been followed for a year, an analysis of progress is made and, 
on the basis of the findings, another year’s program of individualized su- 
pervision is developed. According to accepted methods of measurement, 
this plan of teacher-centered supervision in the Sheldon public schools has 
raised the professional standards of an entire staff of thirty-three teachers. 

This plan overcomes a criticism often laid at the door of supervision, 
namely, that supervisory efforts fail to meet the needs of the teacher, that 
they are set up in terms of subjectmatter rather than in terms of teacher 
growth. Individualized supervision takes into account individual differ- 
ences in interests, needs, and capacities, and offers something different and 
unique to each member of the staff. Thus it becomes merely the process 
of helping each individual toward his own best achievement. 

The following case study shows how a systematic approach was made 
to the problems of one teacher and indicates her progress during the course 
of one year. This, of course, merely illustrates the pattern followed in 
dealing with each teacher in the system. 


A Case Study 


|: A PROGRAM OF INDIVIDUALIZED IN-SERVICE EDUCATION the supervisor 


Experience and Training: 


1. Completed high school in 1912 and took three years and one summer session 
in college. The college training was received by taking one year in a small 
denominational school and two years in a state teachers college; the summer 
session was taken at a large teachers college. Last professional course in 1925. 

2. Has traveled in various sections of this country and Canada. Has not had any 
work experience outside of regular school work. 

3. Has had twenty-four years’ teaching experience, of which the last twenty 
have been in her present position. 

4. Is rated as an average teacher, not the intellectual type. Is quite inclined to be 
governed by the traditional but is willing to try to make adjustments. Is re 
liable in keeping the schedule of work moving in a formal manner and is 
strongly interested in the personal welfare of pupils. 


Personality Pattern: 


Willing and cheerful in relationships with others. 
Ready to face facts and make adjustments. 

Is sympathetic in dealing with pupils. 

Is careful of own remarks and charitable toward others. 


_ 
. 


fw 
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Teaching Pattern: 


1, Exhibits the ability to adjust her procedures to newer concepts in education. 
2. Is not always definitely sure of herself. 
3. Is changing from group emphasis to recognition of individual needs. 


Teaching Assignment: Second Grade. 


Supervisory Program for 1938-1939: 

1. Assign such specific duties as (a) preparation of supervisory bulletins, (b) 
serving on committees, and (c) reading certain professional books and articles 
that have direct bearing upon her problems, 

Visit the teacher’s classes frequently, so as to be in a position to confer on the 
improvement of work being done. 

3. Allow time for casual visits and conferences. 


Supervisory Devices: 

1. A self-rating scale for teachers. 
Standardized tests. 
Attendance at the district teachers convention. 
Professional reading. 
Observations and conferences (fifteen during the year). 
Participation in teachers meetings. 
Serving as member of a committee. 
Use of supervisory bulletins prepared by the supervisor. 
Preparation of one supervisory bulletin. 


Am SY 


oN 


Projects Carried on during the Year: 


1. Prepared a bulletin on teaching science in elementary grades; led a discussion 
before the elementary teachers. 
Prepared special material for teaching arithmetic. 
Carried out an extensive farm project which was reported by the local press. 
Prepared a written report on how the department could be improved during 
the coming year. This report included materials needed, minor changes neces- 
sary in equipment, and suggestions relative to the improvement of curriculum 
and method. 


Illustrative Records of Observations and Conferences: * 
SEPTEMBER 8 ARITHMETIC 
Was drilling the pupils on combinations, using drill cards. Pupils were paired 
according to their ability, thereby individualizing the work. Procedure was well 
planned and the attention of the group during the period was good. Supervisor 
and teacher discussed the lesson. 


Ocroser 18 CoNFERENCE 

Reported that a little boy who had never been given recognition for his work 
was very happy because he was listed on the revised honor roll. Said that she had 
never seen a pupil so thrilled over the fact that he had received recognition. 
Pointed out that according to the old system, based on scholastic achievement 
only, he would never have made the honor roll. 


_ 1 The complete file on this case included similar records from nine other observations. 
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NoveMBER 9 READING 
Had class divided and plenty of work arranged for those remaining at thei 
seats. Had prepared a work-type sheet for them and instructed them carefully on 
how to proceed, before taking the second group for oral reading. It was a very 
encouraging piece of work from every standpoint. A conference followed in which 
desirable practices were enumerated and discussed. 
* * * 
NoveMBER 9 Musi 
Was instructing own group. Knows how to proceed in teaching syllables and 
was getting very good responses from the pupils. Knows the mechanical side of 
music but lacks the artistic touch and is handicapped by lack of own ability to 
sing. Gets reasonably good results as a substitute for the special music instructor. 





* * * 


January 25 AR1 

An interesting feature about this art class was the teacher’s attempt to apply 
suggestions received at a recent teachers institute. White chalk was used on a 
green background. An excellent model was used in demonstrating the steps that 
should be taken and each pupil was allowed to work out his own plan or design. 
The work was well done. Attention and interest were excellent. A twenty minute 
conference with the supervisor followed. 


* * * 
May 7 ARITHMETIC 
An excellent drill lesson in arithmetic. Pupils were alert and enthusiastic about 
their work. Teacher was shown how much progress had been made during the 
year. She has developed genuine enthusiasm for her work and wants to continue 


to improve. “” @ 


Evidences of Growth: 
]. Desire for professional development. This was indicated by constructive sug 
gestions from the teacher. It was not a matter of having the supervisor initiate 
all the plans. 


2. Scores on the Torgerson Rating Scale: September, 60; May, 67. Outstanding 
improvement was shown in drill materials and in provision for individual 
differences. 

3.- Pupil performance on the Progressive Achievement Tests: end of year grade 


norm, 3.0; average for pupils in this class, 4.1. 
4. Appraisal by a Patron (in an unsolicited letter) : 
Dear : 
I wish I could make you realize how much I appreciate the work Miss 
has done in the second grade the past year. It has 
been a very great pleasure to watch the development of not only my son but 
also the other children under her instruction. She teaches so much more than 
what is in their books. The parents know this by their children coming home 
and telling about things of interest they have learned at school. 

I know that I am not alone in my opinion of Miss 
Friday evening I was talking to another mother and she made the remark, 
“I am so thankful that my daughter has been so fortunate as to have this year 
with Miss I think she is a wonderful teacher.” 

(Signature) 
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Outcomes for 1938-1939: 


Finished the year with far better than average success as indicated by standard- 
ized test results, reports from parents, and findings as revealed by observations 
and conferences. Has acquired new skills in teaching and risen above her previous 
level of ability. This is indicated by better plans, individualized work, a fine atti- 
tude toward teaching, and a sincere desire for further improvement. 


Program for 1939-1940: 


1. Supervise in such a way as to profit from the previous year’s experience. 
Select professional books in accordance with the teacher’s own suggestions. 
Give adequate publicity to the teacher’s achievements. 

Assist the teacher on points where she indicated by her own self-ratings a 
need for change or growth. 


General Principles of Individualized Supervision 


The foregoing outline presents only a partial overview of individualized 
in-service education, an approach in supervision which seems to challenge 
continuous teacher growth and development, to encourage creative teach- 
ing, and to aid teachers cooperatively to determine their own progress. Our 
experience suggests, too, that individualized supervision results in cur- 
riculum improvement; in better socio-physical environment in the school; 
in learning activities that are socially and economically valuable; and in 
wholesome pupil growth from the standpoint of attitudes, achievements, 
interests, ideals, habits, skills, and tastes. Individualized supervision as- 
sumes a growing, changing concept of education; it creates the maximum 
of opportunity for cooperation among pupils, teachers, and supervisors; it 
encourages teachers to undertake educational research pertaining to their 
problems. Among the principles which we regard as basic to the suc- 
cessful operation of such a program, the following are especially significant. 


A desirable program of in-service education: 


Begins with an inventory, or survey, to determine the current local needs. 
Starts where the teacher actually is and leads by moderate steps toward higher 
professional standards. 

Sets up specific objectives. 

Involves specific and cooperative planning. 

Substitutes leadership for authority. 

Is adjusted to the needs, interests, and capacities of each teacher. 

Is unbiased, free from preconceived ideas and prejudices. 

Is concerned with teacher personality as well as scholastic achievement. 
Recognizes individual merit. 

Is organized in such a way that its effectiveness can be evaluated. 

Results in self-analysis and self-evaluation. 

Is a continuing, evolving plan. 
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DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING TEACHERS’ INTERESTS 


F. B. SMITH 


Principal, El Dorado School 
Sacramento, California 


point of trying merely to get the greatest efficiency from members 

of his staff. The principal with educational vision must concern him- 
self not only with materials of instruction, teaching procedures, and the 
evaluation of results but also with the personal interests and avocations of 
the teachers. 


Tr PRINCIPAL'S INTEREST IN SUPERVISION should extend far beyond the 


An Inquiry as to Teachers’ Interests 


As a background for this article a survey was made of the interests of 
fifty-eight teachers in five elementary schools, four from the same city 
system and the fifth in a nearby village. The information in each case was 
furnished by the principal. He was requested to fill out the interest ques- 
tionnaire, if possible without directly consulting the teacher and in any 
event without informing the teacher what he wanted with the information. 
The brief questionnaire was purposely made so general that the principals 
would use their initiative in furnishing the information. The two ques- 
tions asked were: 

1. List the activities, interests, and travels of each teacher in your school which, 

in your opinion, affect his work. 

2. Give examples of how you as principal have capitalized on these interests in 


helping teachers to develop their personalities or to make contributions to the 
school. 


The reports varied from brief comments about each teacher to fairly 
comprehensive case studies. The facts reported provide a significant com- 
mentary on teachers’ interests. 

As is often true of such a study, certain preconceived notions were ex- 
ploded by the questionnaire replies. For example, the writer of this article 
was surprised at the relatively small proportion of the teachers who had any 
particular interest except those of a general domestic nature. The few who 
did, according to these reports, had in most cases developed them quite 
actively. Relatively few had traveled widely—disappointingly few, if one 
has taken seriously the notices in travel magazines appearing annually just 
before the close of school terms and describing the marvelous trips avail- 
able for teachers. Those who had traveled seemed to have benefited from 
it immensely but only three of the fifty-eight teachers had taken extensive 
or frequent trips. 

[410] 
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The teachers’ interest in advanced training was hard to approximate. In 
the school system in which four of the schools are located, teachers are re- 
quired to do a certain amount of professional study every fourth year. In 
the fifth school, where neither attendance at summer school nor any other 
form of professional work is required, only 50 percent had taken any ad- 
vanced training, altho some had been teaching for twenty years. 

The following excerpts not only illustrate the nature of the briefer re- 
plies but reflect, for the most part, the limitations in teacher interest which 
were all too prevalent: 

Teacher A—Has helped support mother and father until two years ago. Lives in 
house with unmarried sister. Doubt if she reads much or goes out socially. Took a 
trip thru New England last summer. No hobbies as far as I know. 

Teacher B—No social life. Very little reading. Used to write some. II] health of 
self, child, and husband prevent any hobbies or activities. 

Teacher C—Works hard at teaching school and in keeping a home. No hobbies; 
very little social life. 

Teacher D—Would not say that she has no interests but is provincial—interested 
in homey things. 

Teacher E—Quite alive to her environment. More of a club woman. Shallow, but 
fairly varied interests. No particular hobbies that I know of. 

Teacher F—Homemaker as well as teacher. Very little reading. Sociable. Hobbies: 
art and photography. 


Of course some of the brief reports told of rich and varied interests, for 
example, one which read: “Very sociable. Writes during all her spare time. 
Puppets as a hobby. Is interested in literature, music, and art.” Other re- 
ports described teachers’ interests more fully, pointed out the relation of 
those interests to teaching success, and told what the principal had done 
to build upon and develop teachers’ interests as a means of promoting in- 
service growth. The following case reports are of the latter type. 


Case I—A third-grade teacher in a school staff of fifteen was rated as one of the 
poorer teachers in the school. She was somewhere between fifty and sixty years old 
and lived her own life, singularly unaffected by the opinions of fellow teachers in 
her building. A new principal came and was advised, among other things, as to the 
futility of gaining any cooperation from that teacher. Only time, they said, would 
solve the problem by retiring her. 

The new principal was interested in flower arrangement. This otherwise unen- 
thusiastic teacher came into the office one day and offered some advice. The principal, 
tho proficient in flower arrangement, saw the opportunity in the situation and begged 
her assistance. To every one’s amazement, it was discovered that floriculture and 
flower arrangement was the supreme passion in the woman’s life. Her begonias were 
of the finest. With a bit of encouragement this teacher began to provide flowers for 
the table at the front entrance. The loveliest of her begonias and other flowers found 
their place there. The attention and appreciation of the other teachers stimulated her 
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to bring in many specimens of wild flowers and mosses. She wrote and placed on the 
bulletin board short accounts of where these could be found and what uses could be 
made of them. It is hardly necessary to write that she is no longer a problem. She 
willingly pays her assessments in the building and works on staff committees. Her 
classroom work, too, has improved greatly. 

Case II—A teacher was sent to this building as a demotion. She had formerly been 
head teacher in a rapidly growing school and had hoped to be supervising principal 
in time, She was an exceptionally able first-grade teacher, with remarkable ability as 
an artist and writer. The attitude of other teachers in the building was that she was 
a failure; her own attitude was, “What's the use?” 

Faced with this problem, the principal began to devise ways for her to use her 
artistic ability in the social affairs of the school. The recognition she craved was also 
satisfied by the way the principal took visitors to her room to see the results of her 
artistic ability. Her ability as a writer and composer was brought into play by asking 
her to collaborate with the music teacher in writing the Christmas operetta. This 
original operetta has become a yearly tradition of the school. This capable teacher is 
now the unofficial coordinator of the school’s entertainments and social events. She 
is so creative that to be doing worthwhile things of an artistic nature is necessary for 
her mental well-being. 

Case 111—The school district was one in which only two out of seven teachers were 
employed under tenure. The other five teachers did not have and could not acquire 
tenure owing to a change in state law. In this situation one of the tenure teachers, a 
middle-aged woman, developed an attitude of aloofness toward her co-workers. Her 
work also was very poor. The principal, who believed in wholehearted participation 
and cooperation by everyone, watched for an opening to recapture this teacher's in- 
terest and loyalty. Since her room was always attractive because of the way she 
arranged flowers, the principal began to praise her flower arrangements and asked 
that she take over the flower arrangement for a certain school affair. He brought to 
the attention of the other teachers her ability in this line. She began to show interest 
in her associates. She also began to take courses in flower arrangement with the 
result that recently she was asked to give a demonstration before the teachers of the 
entire county. It is scarcely a coincidence that her teaching has improved since she 
has again developed a feeling of definite responsibility for something in which she 
really excels. 

Case IV—A middle-aged woman was removed from one school to another because 
of her capacity for “keeping things stirred up.” The effect was to crush her. She 
reacted in the only way an intelligent, middle-aged woman could. 

A new principal, coming to the school and finding that this teacher had traveled 
in Europe, changed her grade assignment so she could teach a course on European 
countries. Her room became a different place. She developed a novel scheme of 
illustrating the social studies by panels which depicted various industries and places 
of interest. Her room soon was filled with interesting things from European 
countries. Parents who used to ask that their children be allowed to skip this teacher's 
room, now anticipate having their children there. She works with school plans now, 
not against them. Children and fellow teachers alike are receiving benefit from her 
cultural influence. She is no longer a “sore spot” in the school’s organization. 
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Using Community Resources To Develop Teacher Interest 


A survey of community resources—Does not the foregoing study of 
teachers’ interests suggest that, if the majority of teachers are to grow thru 
the development of activities and hobbies which will broaden their lives, 
the stimulus must come thru something that is close at hand, something 
that takes relatively little time and small effort? The principal is a busy 
person, too, and has his own life to enrich. That is another argument for 
selecting and building upon interests that are close at hand and rather 
simple in form. 

Believing that a knowledge of the community would help us to dis- 
cover ways of stimulating and enriching teachers’ interests, we began 
systematically to make an inventory of community resources available and 
obtainable for teachers. 

The city of Sacramento, where these teachers live and work, has a popu- 
lation of 105,958. It is the state capital, which means that a larger number 
of the people have permanent employment and are in the higher salary 
brackets than is usually found in a city of that size. Since Sacramento is a 
favored city economically, one might expect that it also would be somewhat 
favored by way of cultural advantages. Our survey showed that this was 
true, that Sacramento is rich in opportunities for self-expression and self- 
improvement. The community’s cultural resources which lend themselves 


well to the development of teachers’ outside interests seemed to be: 


1. Programs 
a. Music 
b. Entertainment 
c. Lectures. 
Organizations that offer participation 
a. Musical organizations 
b. Art leagues 
c. Gardening clubs 
d. Photography clubs 
e. Writers’ clubs 
f. Discussion groups 
g. Craft-work clubs. 
Courses offered by the Department of Adult Education 
a. Courses of a purely academic nature 
b. Courses designed for professional advancement in different professions 
and trades 
c. Courses that are of a purely cultural nature 
d. Craft courses, in which people may design things and actually create 
them. 


Since elementary teachers are quite busy people, the effort required to 
attend courses or belong to groups frequently is more than they can give. 
Hence, it is an obligation of the principal to relieve them as much as pos- 
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sible from monotonous daily tasks so that they will have the opportunity 
and the incentive to cultivate new or latent interests. In many cases the 
principal must “bring the mountain to Mahomet.” 

Another factor which we have come to regard as basic to the cultivation 
and enrichment of teacher interest is that the teachers in a group must 
know one another. Frequently, teachers know only the peculiarities and 
foibles of their fellow workers. Worse still is the situation sometimes found 
in which some teachers associate with only a few others to the exclusion 
of the rest of the staff. Altho it is true that some people are more con- 
genial than others, most elementary groups are small enough for all to 
benefit by knowing every teacher in the building. Since differences in age, 
interests, and economic status often prevent close out-of-school association, 
the school itself must provide opportunities for mutual appreciation and 
consideration if its staff members are ever really to know one another. 

Opportunities to get acquainted—Altho teachers meetings and social 
get-togethers can be used to stimulate the better acquaintance of teachers, 
one with another, the noon lunch period seems one of the best oppor- 
tunities to cultivate genuine teacher friendships without asking too many 
sacrifices in time and effort on the part of those concerned. Some will think 
immediately of audience situations at such luncheons, where someone 
comes in and talks to the teachers. This is acceptable for some occasions 
but is by no means the only or most important type. Just after the opening 
of school, in particular, it is a good plan to have informal sessions in which 
each teacher, even the most reticent, tells what he did during his vacation. 
Naturally, some will have more of interest to report than others but all 
will share in the feeling of participation. Interest in some current opera, 
play, or lecture gives opportunity for reports and discussions. For example, 
when an opera is being presented, it is quite appropriate to ask some inter- 
ested teacher to tell the story of it. The writer has frequently introduced 
such a discussion by asking, for example, “What is the story of Aida?” 
When the answer comes, “Why, Miss (the music teacher) 
ought to know,” she has an audience of interested listeners. Naturally, the 
music teacher has been told in advance that the principal is going to start 
this discussion. It is quite important to plan in advance and to place defi- 
nite responsibility for these discussions. 

For the great majority of teachers in the elementary field, discussions of 
such commonplace themes as flower arrangement, color harmony, or even 
favorite cooking recipes can be used to encourage universal participation 
with or without an outside speaker who is an authority in the field. If 
members of the group are artists or collectors or indulge in amateur pho- 
tography (pictures of the principal’s new baby barred!), interesting hours 
may be spent with their exhibits. 
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People in the community worth knowing—Many interesting people in 
the community, such as writers and composers, usually can be brought in 
and introduced to teachers. Meeting such a person frequently stimulates a 
teacher to worthwhile creative effort. 

In Sacramento the following people have actually come to school and 
talked with the teachers during the noon lunch period. This list includes 
no “uplift” or “propaganda” speakers, or even those speaking on infor- 
mational topics; only those who sought chiefly to interest and entertain 
the teachers. 


. The curator of Crochers Art Gallery. 

. The curator of Sutters Fort, a treasure house on early California history. 

. The chairman of the committee on landmarks, Native Daughters of the 
Golden West. 

. A representative of “E Clampus Vitus.” This is a recently revived organiza- 
tion reminiscent of gold mining days. Beginning as an organization for fun, 
whose members usually enjoyed themselves at the expense of the “tender- 
foot,” it is now devoted to the study of the otherwise neglected history of 
the “Days of ’49.” 

. Acollector of first editions, who incidentally is a retired teacher. 

. A collector of pictures of the Madonna, who has prints of over five hundred 
famous paintings, yet says that she has only begun her collection. 

A representative of the Chamber of Commerce, who told the teachers in an 
interesting way the things about which strangers usually inquire, the inter- 
esting trips to take, and things worth seeing in and around Sacramento. 

. Representative of the Retail Credit Association, who told of the ludicrous as 
well as the pathetic way some people handle their finances. 

. Representative of the State Department of Criminal Identification. 

10. Collector of brooches. 

11. Grower of orchids—a local dentist. 
12. Grower of Spanish Iris. 

13. Collector of Chinese prints. 

14. Collector of Spanish pictures. 

15. Specialist in designing rock gardens. 


This list can and will be extended indefinitely as teachers’ interests de- 
velop. If another city should attempt the same plan, the list of interesting 
people would vary, of course, yet in almost any city they are there in abun- 
dance if one will but search for them. 

In the development of social studies units, some very interesting people 
have been induced to come to talk to the children; others, to talk to the 
teachers. For example, when the theme for Public Schools Week was 
“Knowing Our Pan American Neighbors Better” and teachers felt the need 
for more information than was available from ordinary sources, eight 
luncheons were arranged at which speakers on Pan America were invited 
to be present and talk: 
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1. The music supervisor, speaking on the music of our neighbors to the south. 

The head of the art department of the junior college, who has spent several 

summers in Mexico. 

3. The librarian of the city school system, who has traveled in South America, 
especially in Brazil and Argentina. 

4. A prominent club woman, who lived in Brazil for seven years. 


bd 


5. One of the supervisors, who spent a summer traveling in the Central Amer- 
icas, particularly in Guatemala, 

6. A returned missionary, who had worked in Peru and Ecuador. 

7. A teacher who gives a course in Pan American development. 

8. The head of a commercial firm that sells coffee, tea, and spices. He had never 


traveled in South America yet was well informed about imports from there. 


Teachers declared that the outside speakers had given them greater inter- 
est in their social studies units on Pan American topics. The program for 
Public Schools Week was said to be the best that had ever been given in 
that school due at least in part to the interest thus aroused. Practically any 
unit of work could be vitalized in a similar way, by firsthand contacts with 
persons who are authorities on the subject. 

Recognition of talent—The accomplishments and achievements of teach- 
ers should be brought to the attention of their fellows. Sometimes this can 
be done thru the bulletin of announcements or thru the paper published 
for the local parent-teacher association. Pertinent clippings from the local 
paper can be displayed prominently on the bulletin board. Teachers’ publi- 
cations and other creative work should be brought to the attention of their 
colleagues and to visitors in the school, for appreciation is a powerful 
stimulant to creative work. 4 

Promoting interest in the world round about—The interest of teachers 
may be aroused by urging and noting attendance at such things as (a) 
community forums, (b) music series, (c) art exhibitions, and (d) dramatic 
productions. The wise principal keeps himself informed as to his teachers’ 
interests and is able to discuss them. This furnishes a common meeting 
ground and prevents the necessity of always talking shop. In this way, too, 
he can be alert to available contacts that will further the outside interests of 
the teaching staff. 


Teachers’ Interests in Relation to Mental Health 

The mental welfare of teachers has become one of the greatest concerns 
of school administrators. The kind of work done in the classroom is so 
dependent on mental outlook that disregard of this important phase of the 
teacher’s life is wholly inexcusable. Since mental attitudes are so intimately 
related to the individual’s avocational interests and personal accomplish- 
ments, it is essential that administrators try to bring to bear all available 
resources in school and community in discovering and cultivating the 
interests which lead to a hopeful, healthful mental outlook for teachers. 








SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 
BY EACH CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Puita HumMpureys 


Director, Elementary Schools 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


time about the values of various teaching methods and materials? What 

a feeling of satisfaction, then, to find an article in a magazine that tends 
to verify the conclusion which slowly has been developing as a result of 
his own thinking and experience. Now he knows he is right! But is he? 
Educational theories and practices are changing constantly. Consequently, 
it is important for each classroom teacher to keep alert, to observe care- 
fully, and to accumulate and interpret data relating to his own teaching 
problems. 

Many teachers are handicapped in not knowing how to study their prob- 
lems. The skill can be acquired, however, thru practice in noting and re- 
cording accurately the details of child behavior in various learning situa- 
tions. As teachers grow in their ability to use research technics, they be- 
come more independent in their attack on classroom problems. Reports of 
the results of such studies, too, stimulate other teachers and help them in 
their search for methods and materials best adapted to the needs of pupils. 

The following report shows how a program of professional study has 
developed in one school system over a period of four years following the 
lines of individual teacher interests and felt needs. 


| THERE A @EACHER who cannot recall having been concerned from time to 


How the Program Functions 


A list of possible research problems based on teachers’ questions was 
presented to the elementary-school teachers at a staff meeting early in 
September 1937. Vocabulary development, flexible programming, home- 
school relationships, reporting pupil progress, personality development, 
the use of the bulletin board, recreational reading, and carry-over in spell- 
ing or penmanship were among the topics in which greatest interest had 
been expressed. Drawing from these areas or from other sources, each 
teacher then wrote out the specific problem that seemed of greatest cur- 
rent importance to him. Such topics were listed as: 


1. Planning a prereading program for slow moving first-grade pupils. 

2. Writing diagnostic report letters that will result in parental cooperation and 
understanding. 
Developing pupil interest in writing and reading their own stories. 


[ 417] 
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4. Organizing materials that correlate with a particular unit of work. 


5. Comparison of language abilities and disabilities on the four- and five-year-old 
levels. 


A wide variety of professional books and magazines were made available 
for teacher use. It was suggested that a satisfactory study might be merely 
an interpretation arrived at after wide reading, that it might involve the 
collection and interpretation of facts including classroom obgervations, or 
both. Conferences were held at strategic points. Suggestions were given 
on breaking down problems and on ways of gathering, assembling, and 
interpreting data. 

Since the teachers’ individual studies were substituted for a certain num- 
ber of the professional meetings that ordinarily would have been called, 
each teacher was asked to report in writing on the progress made during 
the year toward the solution of his problem. Each year the reports of 
studies made during that year are assembled in booklets in typewritten 
form. These are circulated in all the schools, then filed for reference in the 
professional library. 


Nature of the Studies Undertaken 


Analysis of the studies turned in at the end of the second year showed 
that all teachers had done some reading related to their respective prob- 
lems and had attempted to evaluate their findings. Several had gone no 
farther than this step. Some reports consisted chiefly of descriptive ac- 
counts of activities, but in these there was definite evidence of growth in 
ability to observe, to classify, and to interpret pupil experiences. 

All the studies made that year were closely related to the immediate 
learning program. Six were continued from the previous year—one each 
in the fields of word difficulty, geography vocabulary, spelling motivation, 
usage errors, visual aids, and the ungraded primary school. Six teachers 
made progress reports and asked to continue their studies another year 
before making a formal report. Their studies were concerned with pen- 
manship carry-over, children’s literature, vocabulary development, and 
the effective use of visual aids. New teacher interests were evidenced by 
studies pertaining to: the analysis of reading textbooks; investigation of 
the reading interests of pupils; the values of phonics; pupil reports in the 
form of diagnostic letters to parents; and the listing of appropriate pupil 
activities for a health unit. 


The Research Reports 


Sources of data included courses of study, records of pupil activities, 
samples of pupil work, textbooks, interview reports, questionnaire replies, 
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and the opinions of experts. Materials from published sources were used 
both as general background for the studies undertaken and to illustrate 
specific points. 

Obviously, if the greatest value is to be obtained from such studies, each 
report must be written up in a meaningful way. This calls for considerable 
skill in organization as well as in the collection and summarization of 
data. Hence, it was encouraging to find systematic descriptions of the ways 
in which data were gathered, thoughtful interpretations of tables, and 
constructive recommendations for future studies. Each report attempted 
to state the problem quite definitely. 

Twenty-four teachers made use of charts, graphs, or tables in their re- 
ports. The data summarized in this manner related to such information 
as: the amount of textbook space given to various topics; the frequency 
and order of words; evidences of emotional stability; questionnaire replies 
on the ungraded primary school; penmanship and spelling errors; and 
records of vocabulary growth. An obvious need for practice in summariz- 
ing data in tabular form was revealed by the fact that the table headings 
in nine reports were either incomplete or missing entirely. Lines were not 
always carefully drawn; space was not always used to best advantage. 
Moreover, only thirteen of the twenty-four reports adequately described 
the data contained in the various tables. 

Direct quotations were used in seven reports. That there was definite 
need for training in the use of materials from published sources was evi- 
denced by the fact that only two of the direct quotations were accompanied 
by footnote citations to the sources used. Bibliographies were included in 
only eleven reports. Of that number, seven were unclassified, two were 
arranged alphabetically by authors, one by subject, and one according to 
types of materials. 


Significant Outcomes 


As was suggested earlier, the research reports stimulate new teacher 
interests in addition to promoting individual teacher growth. They sug- 
gest practical ways and means of solving local problems. 

Frequently, excerpts from some report are used in the bulletins that go 
out to teachers. For instance, in a recent bulletin on ways to improve pen- 
manship, some of the references made were as follows: 


A sixth-grade teacher . . . stimulated interest by encouraging the pupils to post 
good samples of penmanship on the bulletin board. Each pupil’s writing was diag- 
nosed and a summary of the findings given to him. . . . The children were encour- 
aged to form the letters slowly at first in order to insure correct formation. Speed 
was gradually increased until they were writing at a normal rate.? 


1 Manitowoc City Schools. The Report of Teacher Studies and Summaries, Grades 1-6, 1938-39. 
Manitowoc: Board of Education, 1939. p. 62-66. (Mimeo.) 
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A fifth-grade teacher in reporting what she had done said, “The written work in 
the content subject is used for study, criticism, and drill in the penmanship period. 
One or two of the most serious errors are checked with a colored pencil and these 
are the basis for practice. Uneven alignment, uneven height of letters, poorly finished 
ending strokes, and poor letter forms are some of the usual errors. Sometimes I mark 
letters, well formed, found among poor letters. Comments are written at the bottom 
of the page of a pupil’s paper, praising a superior piece of work, Adding a word of 
encouragement or asking questions about the work.”? 


In reporting analysis of the writing errors in both a penmanship and language 
paper, a third-grade teacher said, “A chart listing penmanship difficulties was made 
under the following headings: 

a. Alignment—above, below. 

b. Spacing—words, letters. 

c. Slant—backwards, forward, mixed. 

d. Size of letters—too small, too large, uneven. 

e. Ending strokes—too short, too long. 

f. Poor letter formation (letters of alphabet grouped as follows) 


(1) £g,j,q. (4) d,p,t. (7) u,v,w. 
(2) y,z. (5) a,o,c. (8) r,s. 
(3) b,h,1,k. (6) m,n,x. (9) ie. 


g. Capitals—height. 


Each child’s paper in both sets was checked. The writing done in the writing period 
was found to be better than in the language classes. The analysis also showed which 
of the difficulties needed to be stressed. On each paper, the slant was marked and 
poor letter formations were checked so that each child could see whether or not hi 
had made a satisfactory transfer and where adjustments still had to be made. These 
were discussed. . . . In the next set of papers there was evidence of an effort toward 
improvement in the regular written work.” 


As is to be expected, the amount of work done varies with different 
teachers. However, we believe that the program offers unlimited possibili- 
ties for improving the teaching-learning situation not only by making 
teachers more alert to their needs but by improving their ability to solve 
their own problems and to put into practice the recommendations from 
scientifically controlled educational experiments. 


2 Ibid., Study No. 20. 
3 [bid., Study No. 59. 














NONCREDIT COURSES AT FACULTY MEETINGS 


Paut H. Van Ness 


Supervising Principal 
Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey 


IDELY RECOGNIzED and highly acclaimed as a means of increasing 

the professional stature of the teacher and improving the quality 

of his service is the teachers college course. Whether teachers spend 
the summer on campus, drive long miles to the university at the close of 
the day’s teaching, or take extension courses in the neighboring town, their 
industry is rewarded by increased respect, and often tangibly by salary in- 
crements or broader certification. 

This is entirely understandable. Even ignoring the “point” value and 
the incentives attached thereto, the teachers college course has real value. 
It provides an organized system of study, frequently under the direction of 
an expert in the field. Long hours of study are devoted to mastering the 
problems of the course, for the teacher knows that this is definitely ex- 
pected of him. As a result, the conscientious teacher taking a course of his 
own choosing usually benefits therefrom. 

As a means of improving instruction in a given school, however, the 
teachers college course leaves much to be desired. Because of the hetero- 
geneous needs of the students, such a course must deal with general prob- 
lems, related only indirectly to the specific needs of the school. Because 
of the expense and inconvenience entailed, only a small proportion of a 
faculty usually can take any one course. The benefit to the school, there- 
fore, must result from a slow infiltration of ideas rather than from a direct 
and concentrated attack on the problem at hand. 


The “In-School Course” 


A method that has been developed to overcome some of the foregoing 
limitations is what might be termed an “in-school” course. Basically, this 
is a series of faculty meetings, built around a central problem generally 
recognized as vital in the particular situation. While subject to alteration to 
meet developing needs, the entire series is organized in advance, with 
dates and topics set. Included in the series may be lectures—both by out- 
side experts and by members of the faculty—discussions, reports on read- 
ing, and experimentation. Assignments are made and papers written. 
Bibliographies of selected references are organized and broad reading is 
urged. In brief, except for points, tuition, examinations, marks, and college 
sponsorship, the in-school course bears close resemblance to its teachers 
college cousin. 

[421] 
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Since 1939 such courses have been a regular part of our in-service train- 
ing program and have made a real contribution to professional improve- 
ment.’ The remainder of this article is concerned with the organization of 
such courses, the obstacles to be overcome, and the values to be achieved. 


Appropriate Topics 

The first problem which must be met in organizing and carrying thru 
the in-school course is that of choosing a suitable subject. Unlike the situ- 
ation in the teachers college, where only those interested in the problems 
of a particular course will register for it, the in-school course must be built 
around a problem common to all members of a particular faculty, or at 
least to a sizeable group within it. Thus “The Teaching of Beginning 
Reading,” a popular and valuable topic for teachers college courses, could 
be used for an in-school course only in the rather rare situation where there 
were enough teachers actually concerned with beginning reading to justify 
the organization entailed. More appropriate topics are those where the 
problem is not only common to all members of the faculty but where the 
local situation must play an important part in the ultimate solution. Such 
topics might be “Improving the Mental Health of Pupils,” “Vitalizing 
Education thru Visual Aids,” or “Interpreting the School to Its Patrons.” 
Bearing these conditions in mind, the topic for the in-school course can 
best be chosen jointly by the teachers, the principal, and any others in- 
volved. 


Instructional Leadership 


Selection of the person to organize and be responsible for the course is 
another important consideration. Here may arise what appears at first to 
be an insurmountable obstacle: no one in the faculty is an expert in the 
subject to be tackled. Our minds are likely to stray back to certain teach- 
ers college courses taught by professors who are recognized thruout the 
nation as outstanding authorities in their respective fields. We tend to for- 
get that the same technics we are trying to develop in pupils—the ability 
to recognize a problem, to gather necessary facts, and so to manipulate 
these facts as to arrive at a valid solution—are equally applicable to teach- 
ers’ problems. Actually some of the most valuable courses in teachers col- 
leges are taught by instructors in no sense experts in the fields concerned. 
Their qualifications are that they are skilled teachers and experienced 
students who, either thru their own experience or thru an assignment by 
the college authorities, have been made conscious of a problem. Then, thru 
conscientious study of the problem, they have made themselves capable 
of leading others toward its solution. Nearly every faculty will number 


1 This article is based on the author’s work in School No. 1, Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 
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among its members at least one such skilled teacher and experienced stu- 
dent. Incidentally, because the person who benefits most from any course is 
the person who teaches it, a peculiar advantage of the in-school course lies 
in the fact that this chief beneficiary remains as a member of the faculty, 
available for consultation and example long after the course is completed. 

In practice, at least during the first few experiments with the in-school 
course, the principal usually will be in charge. This will be the case not 
only because he is chiefly responsible for educational leadership but also 
because he is the one most familiar with the problems of the entire school. 
After the scheme is established, it may be well for other members of the 
faculty to conduct courses for which they are especially qualified. Even in 
the initial stages individual meetings may well be in charge of others par- 
ticularly fitted to develop some segment of the course. 


Class Procedures 


The value of the in-school course, as well as of the teachers college 
course, is determined by the interest and industry of all participants. In 
developing these qualities the in-school course lacks some of the incentives 
used by the teachers college. The in-school course carries no college credit. 
It lacks the aura of authority, the prestige that attaches to work in a 
famous university. It has no tradition behind it. 

On the other hand the in-school course may use incentives not available 
to the teachers college. No expense is attached to participation. Because the 
meetings of the course can be adjusted to the local school calendar and 
because no travel is required, far less inconvenience is entailed. Well 
handled, the in-school course has many other basic advantages. Because of 
its intimate adjustment to the problems which the teacher encounters 
daily, the in-school course can render practical and immediate assistance. 
Because it is organized and carried out by a group daily faced with the 
practical problems of teaching, the in-school course should never be open 
to the indictment that it is too theoretical or too far removed from the 
practical problems of the classroom. Instead of papers written by those who 
don’t care for those who already know, there will be reports of reading and 
experimentation chosen to meet immediate and practical needs. 

Specific technics will vary from one course to another. Basically, how- 
ever, a simple procedure is followed. The leader, thru broad reading and 
careful study, makes himself as familiar as possible with the best thinking 
in the entire field to be covered. Similarly, he makes a close study of the 
local situation, the factors favorable to the solution of the problem at hand 
and the factors mitigating against its solution. Altho he is alert in his study 
to possible solutions for various phases of the local problem, he realizes 
that it is not his primary responsibility to become an expert who knows all 
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the answers. Because the in-school course is a democratic process, he seeks 
to prepare himself (a) to lead his fellow teachers in breaking down the 
selected problem into its component parts, (b) to suggest the general 
sources from which specific solutions may be developed, and (c) to lead 
discussions on the application of general principles and factors to the solu- 
tion of specific problems. This is the only course he is justified in taking. 
It is the one which leads to the maximum growth for all the participants. 

One of the practices that has proved valuable in connection with our in- 
school courses is that of alternating the general and specific meetings. In 
the first, a general theme is presented, thru lecture or perhaps thru the dis- 
cussion of assigned readings. In the second, a specific application is made. 
Thus in an in-school course on visual education, one meeting might be 
devoted to “The Use of Lantern Slides in Teaching.” The topic for the 
ensuing meeting could well be “How Can We Make Better Use of the 
Slides We Borrow from the State Museum ?” 

If such a course is to be other than a series of desultory meetings, much 
time and thought must be given to the mechanical details. Books and 
articles that are recommended for reading must be immediately available. 
Meeting topics should be announced well in advance. Bulletins should be 
prepared either before or after each meeting, or both. These will be chiefly 
of two types: (a) discussion outlines, raising specific questions for thought 
prior to and discussion during the meetings; and (b) discussion sum 
maries, putting in permanent form the chief points developed by the group. 
If possible, the bulletins should be mimeographed and distributed to all 
participants for permanent filing. 


An In-School Course in Mental Hygiene 


As further indication of course procedures that have proved effective, it 
may be helpful to describe an in-school course in mental hygiene, held 
during the fall and winter of 1940-41. The major purposes of this course 
were to discover the factors conducive to mental health, to examine our 
own school situation in the light of these factors, and to lay plans for a 
school environment in which our pupils would most readily develop 
healthy minds and well-balanced personalities. The last two meetings in the 
course were devoted to recognition of the symptoms of individual malad- 
justment and to the appropriate corrective methods for use both directly 
in school and thru cooperation with other local agencies. 

Meetings were held from 3:15 to 4:30 on alternate Tuesday afternoons 
from September thru December. A library of twelve books and a large 
number of pamphlets and magazine articles was placed in a convenient 
location for the use of the sixteen members of the faculty, all of whom 
participated in the course. 
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A bulletin issued on September 23 summarized previous informal dis- 
cussions by groups of the faculty, and reviewed the chief reasons for the 
selection of the topic. A general outline of the work to be covered was in- 
cluded, and the speaker for the first meeting was announced. The topic 
of the first meeting, held on September 24, was “Building Human Per- 
sonalities.” A talk was given by a minister from a neighboring town, a 
keen student of mental hygiene, who drew from his experience to show 
the vital need for better adjusted individuals. 

On October 1 another bulletin was issued, giving a brief résumé of the 
talk of the previous meeting and a complete outline of the course. It also 
announced that the bulletin, Teachers and Behavior Problems,’ was to be 
read prior to the October 8 meeting and that ten copies of it were avail- 
able. Then on October 7 a bulletin in the form of a discussion outline was 
distributed. Its purpose was, thru questions, to stimulate thought as to 
how far we ourselves were guilty of the undesirable attitudes toward be- 
havior problems discussed in the assigned reading and how we might de- 
velop more desirable attitudes. The October 8 meeting was a discussion 
period on “Mental Hygiene and Present School Practices.” 

Later meetings in the series were similarly announced and summarized 
by bulletins, following the schedule already given, 


An Evaluation 


The in-school course has been quite effective in the direct improvement 
of school services. It has focused the attention and energies of the faculty 
upon the solution of the outstanding problems in the local situation. It has 
provided a common basis of understanding on which to build the super- 
visory program. In our own experience, there has been a distinct and 
tangible improvement in the service of the school in each field studied. 

In the’ matter of professional growth for individual participants, the re- 
sults have been even more significant. Those who had taken no pro- 
fessional courses for the past ten or fifteen years have again become con- 
scious of the problems of their profession and of the intellectual stimula- 
tion resulting from study. Those who were already professionally alert, 
who were doing graduate work and professional reading, have gained 
more from that work. Thru their participation in organizing and con- 
tributing to the in-school course and thru carrying out research for the 
benefit of the faculty as a whole, they have learned that there is greater 
stimulation in active creative thought than in the passive reception of the 
wisdom of authorities. They have made rapid strides toward intellectual 
independence. 


1 Wickham, E. Koster. Digest of Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes: Teachers and 
Behavior Problems. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1938. 40 p. 








THE PROFESSIONAL READING OF TEACHERS 


Erma B. KELLoGG 


Assistant Principal, Irving School 
Detroit, Michigan 


pointed a committee on the professional reading of teachers.* This com- 

mittee was asked to discover some of the more effective practices being 
used in the city to make professional books and magazines available for 
teachers and to determine how effective these practices are. In order to 
discover the methods employed, the committee decided to contact all the 
principals of the Detroit schools. To determine the effectiveness of the 
methods being used, the committee believed it important to find out both 
how much teachers are reading and what they are reading. 

Accordingly, as a point of departure, a questionnaire was sent to all 
principals in the Detroit system and toa sample group of 203 teachers. The 
willingness of these groups to cooperate is evidenced by the fact that 191 
principals and 167 teachers responded to the questionnaires. The present 
article gives a brief, general picture of the results of this survey. 


[i Novemser 1940 the Detroit Council for Professional Improvement ap- 


Ways of Providing Reading Material 

Some type of reading material is provided exclusively for teachers in 66 
percent of the Detroit schools. This material usually is made available in 
two ways: either thru a book club or a teachers’ library. The types of 
books distributed in these two ways are quite different. The material pro- 
vided by the book clubs is largely fictional; that available in the libraries 
is 87 percent professional. The book clubs are supported by teachers’ con- 
tributions; the libraries, by a great many sources—the board of education 
and the funds of individual schools as well as the subscriptions of princi- 
pals and teachers. The two methods of circulation most widely used are 
(a) the regular channels of the school library, and (b) a procedure where- 
by materials are passed from one teacher to another at designated intervals. 

Most of the schools have certain professional magazines, the most popu- 
lar being Education Digest, Grade Teacher, Instructor, Progressive Edu- 
cation, Childhood Education, Parents’ Magazine, and, of course, the 
Michigan Education Journal and Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation. The average number of professional magazines per building is 
3.27. This figure is interesting, because returns from the questionnaire to 
teachers showed that the average number of professional magazines read 
by teachers is 3.25. Furthermore, the list of magazines read most fre- 
quently by teachers coincides exactly with the list given above. Apparently 





1 Members of the committee in addition to the author were: James Baird, Charles Burns, Earl 
Kelley, Edith Kimball, Ruby Hammond, and Jessie McCallum. 
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the teachers are reading the magazines now available to them. It is hoped 
that this study will provide the incentive and will have the general result 
of making wider reading possible. 

An important part of the questionnaire to principals was that asking for 
their recommendations as to desirable and effective ways of extending 


= professional reading. The most frequent recommendations were: 
ng 1. That the Detroit Board of Education purchase magazines for each building. 
oe 2. That each school district be provided with a circulating book kit, consisting 
of new professional books and magazines. 
to 3. That free periods be arranged for teachers to do professional reading. 
he 4. That supervisors send reference lists to schools frequently. 
he 
th What the Teachers Read 
| The second step, of discovering how effective the foregoing practices are 
all 
‘" by finding out what the teachers actually read, was more difficult than the 
1 first. To make a complete survey would have involved some 7000 teachers. 
“ Moreover, experience quickly showed that it was difficult to construct 
a questionnaire on what is read without the items being subject to a va- 
riety of interpretations. The committee decided, therefore, to send the 
questionnaire first to a sample group of teachers to test the effectiveness of 
66 the questions used and to get a tentative picture of the teachers’ responses. 
in The sample used consisted of all the teachers in one high school, one inter- 
of 4 mediate school, and three elementary schools. Groups were selected 
‘o- which could be reached thru committee members. Out of 203 teachers in 
es the five schools, 167 responded—slightly more than 82 percent. 
n- Probably the most important questions addressed to teachers were: 
on 1. What professional books had been read within the last year? 
ci- 2. What professional magazines are read with regularity? 
re 3. How much nonprofessional reading is done in a year’s time? 
id 4. Is wider reading done by teachers who are taking extension courses? 
5. What stimulates the individual to do professional reading? 
Is. 6. What suggestions might be made to aid or promote professional reading? 
u- 
ue In connection with questions 1 and 2, on the type of reading being done, a 
he list of one hundred recent professional books and a list -of professional 
- magazines accompanied the questionnaire. These were sent to help teachers 
is recall the books and magazines which they had read. 
to The 167 teachers who reported had read 633 professional books within 
id the last year, or an average of 3.8 books per person. Of the ten volumes 
e read with greatest frequency, five were publications of the Educational 
ly Policies Commission. The eleven volumes read with greatest frequency 


represented over one-third of the total reading done. This, again, seems to 
indicate that teachers read the materials readily available to them. 
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The number of nonprofessional books read by teachers was divided into 
two classifications, fiction and nonfiction. The average number of books 
of fiction per person was eleven, of nonfiction seven, making a total aver- 
age of eighteen nonprofessional books per person per year. This result 
seems commendable. Since little attempt was made, however, to select a 
truly random sample for the preliminary survey, it is uncertain whether 
or not these results are indicative of the trend for all Detroit teachers. 

Of the 167 who responded to the questionnaire, 25 were enrolled in night 
school; 142 were not. Interestingly, the average amount of reading done 
by teachers in extension classes was higher than that for the total group 
and considerably higher than the average for the group not engaged in ex- 
tension work. It does not seem surprising, then, that to the question, “In 
what ways have you been stimulated to do professional reading?” the 
most frequent response was “extension courses.” This response was given 
twice as often as any other. The list of incentives to professional reading, 
arranged by frequency of mention, was as follows: 

Extension courses 

Discussions 

Need of solution to classroom problems 

Desire to keep up with current trends 
Recommendations of principals at teachers meetings 
6. Interest in youth, psychology, and vocational guidance 


Pw 


7. Desire to be a better teacher 
8. Debates, book reviews, reports, meetings, and lectures. 


The night-school group had an average of slightly under six professional 
books read, which exceeded by more than two the average for teachers 
not enrolled in extension courses. In reading nonfiction books of a non- 
professional nature, the average for the extension-work group was higher 
by seven volumes; for fiction, higher by more than five; and for profes- 
sional magazines, higher by almost one. Perhaps the wider reading of pro- 
fessional books by the night-school group should be attributed largely to 
required reading for the extension courses, but surely this did not account 
for the average difference of some twelve nonprofessional books per per- 
son between the night-school and the non-night-school groups. Unless it 
assumed that a large error due to sampling has occurred, it would seem 
that extension courses constitute an important stimulus to general reading. 
As the committee continues its work, the validity of this hypothesis will be 
determined. 

It was not possible in this study to determine with a high degree of ac- 
curacy the percent of teachers’ reading which was professional and the 
percent which was nonprofessional. The length of a book, the type of its 
content, the purpose for which it is read, the different interpretations of the 
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word “professional”—these and other factors tend to invalidate any strict 
classification. The following data, therefore, must be accepted only as 
indicative of general trends. 

Approximately 16 percent of the reading done by the night-school group 
was professional in nature; about 37 percent, nonprofessional books of the 
nonfiction type; and about 46 percent, books of fiction. In the non-night- 
school group about 17 percent was professional; 28 percent, nonfiction; 
and 54 percent, fiction. Magazine reading was not included in arriving at 
these distributions. 

The last point for discussion on the questionnaire to teachers was: “What 
suggestions have you that might aid or promote the professional reading 
of teachers?” Their replies, grouped according to frequency of mention, 
were: 

1. Let the board of education provide a shelf of interesting material for each 

school library. 

2. Send to all teachers at regular intervals alphabetical lists of worthwhile books 
and articles, stating where they may be obtained. Similarly, select and send 
out at frequent intervals new and pertinent ideas, telling where the source 
material may be found. 

3. Discuss books of interest at teachers meetings, both general and departmental. 

4. Have a professional library center, supported by small fees from teachers. 

5. Reprint materials of interest. Organize a clearing-house to collect, sift, classify, 
and distribute information. Prepare for local use a digest of material patterned 
after Reader's Digest, Education Digest, Education Abstracts, or the Loyola 
Educational Digest. 


Summary 


From the preliminary survey reported in this article, three tentative con- 

clusions seem most significant: 

1. Approximately 66 percent of the Detroit schools provide current materials 
especially for the use of teachers. This material usually is made available either 
thru teachers’ book clubs or teachers’ libraries. 

2. Teachers in Detroit read on the average about three professional and eighteen 
nonprofessional books per year. Among the latter are about seven books of 
nonfiction and about eleven of fiction. Generally speaking, teachers read about 
three professional magazines more or less regularly. 

3. Teachers who are enrolled in extension classes tend to read more than those 
not engaged in extension work. 


As a follow-up to the study reported here the committee on professional 
reading is analyzing the amount and nature of the reading done by the 
entire teaching staff. This study will verify or correct the findings reported 
here and, in addition, should be of tremendous value in discovering what 
teachers would like in the way of reading materials and what practices 
are effective in making such materials available. 





Courtesy of Public Sch 


All things have their place, 
knew we how to place them. 
—George Herbert 





CHAPTER VII 


Administrative Policies and Practices 


ment by administrative policies and practices was cogently argued 

in Chapter I. It was pointed out that staff morale often wanes, and 
with it the incentive to personal and professional advancement, in the chill 
atmosphere of a school system which is either harshly or inefficiently ad- 
ministered. Conversely, it was suggested that competent administration, 
characterized by sympathetic appreciation of individual problems and 
accomplishments, may be thought of as ideal “growing weather.” 

This chapter translates the foregoing point of view into concrete situa- 
tions. No attempt is made to cover the whole range of administrative 
practice as it relates to in-service improvement but rather to give a few 
definite, practical illustrations. These examples will suggest numerous 
other policies and procedures which administrators will want to re- 
examine in terms of their effect on in-service growth: policies with respect 
to transfer and promotion, leaves of absence, teaching assignments, teach- 
ing loads, daily schedules, records and reports, extracurriculum duties, and 
many other matters. 

The chapter begins with Schnell’s report on certain orientation pro- 
cedures which have served as a strong foundation for staff morale. Learned 
then sounds what is probably the keynote of the chapter with his descrip- 
tion of staff cooperation in the solution of administrative problems. 
Thorpe’s explanation of the unusual procedures followed in their school 
in classifying and indexing the scattered instructional materials which 
were available but heretofore inaccessible should strike a responsive chord 
in many schools. Brislawn’s analysis and evaluation of annual reports sug- 
gests a specific growth-producing technic for the principal himself—an 
exercise in keeping with McClure’s and Hubbard’s emphasis on self- 
development for principals. The two final articles pertain to salary 
schedules and their relationship to professional growth. Werner describes 
a “position-type” schedule, with increments for approved cultural and 
professional activities. Smith describes a “preparation-type” schedule, 
which also gives definite encouragement to systematic professional study. 

Practices such as these, which are geared directly to personnel problems 
and needs, lift administration from the level of dull routine to a high 
plane of useful service not only to the members of the staff who are directly 
affected but also to the children who benefit indirectly from every incre- 
ment in staff morale and efficiency. 


T= IMPORTANT CONTROL which is exercised over in-service improve- 
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ORIENTATION: THE FIRST STEP IN TEACHER GROWTH 


Frep S. SCHNELL 


Principal, Jefferson School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


DMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORY OFFICERS of the Sheboygan public 
schools give considerable time and attention to beginning teachers 
and teachers new to the city. They realize that newcomers, espe- 

cially those arriving from college or university for their first year of teach- 
ing, need more consideration from school personnel and school agencies 
than do the experienced teachers. While no definite regulations have been 
announced, certain fundamental policies are well understood by those re- 
sponsible for the orientation of new teachers. These policies, we believe, 
have helped to give beginners a feeling of confidence and a sense of 
security. 

In the first place, each teacher is assisted in finding a pleasant and com- 
fortable place to live in order that his hours outside the classroom will 
be as homelike as possible. Every group—pupils, teachers, or parents—is 
expected to help make new teachers feel at home in the school and in the 
community. Each principal is requested to confer with the new teachers as- 
signed to his building on the Friday before the fall term opens. Each new 
teacher is taken on a tour of the building, is shown its facilities and equip- 
ment, and is informed as to the outside agencies which use the building 
for community purposes. Principals are requested and urged not to give 
the most burdensome tasks or assignments to newcomers. Routine work 
is avoided which, if added to regular classroom duties, is likely to be con- 
fusing to new teachers. Conferences between teachers and principals, as 
well as between teachers and supervisors, are scheduled at times convenient 
to all parties concerned, so that ample thought may be given to mutual 
problems. Each beginning teacher is provided with visiting hours within 
his own school and with visiting days in other schools. Each beginning 
teacher is assigned to an experienced, successful teacher. Often he will turn 
freely to this counselor for information that he might be hesitant to seek 
if it were necessary to go to the office for it. Finally, each beginning teacher 
is assured that no one is to impose upon him. He is protected against sales- 
men and solicitations and is encouraged to come to the office for informa- 
tion even about problems outside his teaching duties. 


Orientation Conferences 


Each beginning teacher is requested to report to the principal of the 
school to which he has been assigned at ten o’clock on Friday morning be- 
[ 432 ] 
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1 fore school opens. The principals, who return to their schools a week be- 
fore classes convene, set aside that day for teacher conferences. These 
scheduled meetings, in which the principal and beginning teacher go over 
school matters in some detail, anticipate and prevent many of the prob- 
lems which otherwise would tend to overwhelm the new teacher during 
the first few days and weeks of school. Our experience has shown that 


lic 
‘ new teachers gain a favorable impression of the school system when the 


ors aie iat aid Spe mae 
essential information is given to them firsthand by the building principal. 
€- 2 Mey lg 

h If they are forced to pick it up incidentally from other sources, it is likely 
to come from those who do not have correct information or from those 
ies 


whose attitudes toward school and community service leave something to 
en : 
be desired. 


= New teachers are not expected to absorb all necessary details at one 
a sitting. Instead, the conference is regarded as successful if it conveys a 
. general overview of the philosophy and general policies of the superin- 
tendent and board of education. This alone greatly helps the newcomer 
* to proceed with confidence and understanding. Moreover, it gives the new 
: teacher a guide by means of which he can find his way in the light of his 
ne own experiences. It creates self-assurance and encourages him to approach 
| ‘ new tasks with vigor and enthusiasm. 
ae: In order to make these first conferences somewhat uniform in all schools 
* of the city, certain items of information have been listed. The principals 
P- conduct conferences in whatever way seems best, using as a background 
"8 the following points, but adapting the conference plan freely to the needs 
+ of the teachers and to current situations in their respective schools. 
n- Succestive IreMs oF INFoRMATION FOR New TEACHERS 
as I. General philosophy of providing for the whole child—educationally, physically, 
nt socially, and emotionally. 
al Il. The general policy of providing for individual differences thru individual 
in attention within groups and of determining the progress of each pupil in 
relation to his own capacities. Also, the grade placement program: automatic 
ng promotions for the majority; special adjustment for individual cases. 
m III. Interpretation of the curriculum outline, with emphasis on the continuous 
ek evolution and flexibility of the school program. 
er IV. Relationship of the teacher to such auxiliary departments and agencies as those 
25. serving handicapped and exceptional children; pupil adjustment service; 
ee attendance bureau; supervisors; visiting teachers; book rental office; school 
‘ librarian; public library's book service; department of visual and radio edu- 
cation; recreation department; business agent; office of the board of education; 
and public health department. 
V. Organizations and associations which assist teachers to do their tasks more 
he efficiently: national, state, district, and local education associations; the parent- 


teacher association; study groups; Y.M.C.A.; women’s clubs; public forums; 
e- music and dramatic clubs; service clubs; groups interested in various hobbies. 
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VI. 


Vil. 
VIII. 


IX. 
X. 
XI. 


XII. 
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The general policy in supervision of working cooperatively with teachers, of 
giving them maximum assistance to the end that they may do their work well 
and with the least amount of difficulty. 

Matters of general discipline and teacher-pupil rapport. 

Practices affecting pupil health and safety in the classroom and on the school 

grounds. 

Daily, periodic, and annual testing programs. 

The teacher’s function in securing home cooperation. 

The confidential nature of data concerning pupils and the teacher’s profes 
sional duty to guard such information just as a doctor guards his patients’ 
charts and health records. 

The items deemed most essential from the following list of records, procedures, 

agencies, and standard routines (those not discussed at the first conference 

must be clarified thru later conferences, bulletins, and informal suggestions) : 

1. School records and file system; school register; permanent pupil records. 

2. Pupil attendance: daily attendance sheet; pupil accounting list; cases of 
absence, tardiness, and truancy; excuses required. 

3. Pupil transfer procedures: within the school system; to another school 
system; new pupils; dropped pupils; tuition pupils; procedure for trans 
ferring pupils to special schools or classes—fresh air and so forth. 

4. Report cards; worksheets; philosophy of reporting; time of reporting; 
bulletins and form letters to parents. 

5. Pupil case studies; the pupil adjustment inventory; remedial reports and 
records. 

6. Health and safety rules; reports on injuries to pupils; reporting cases of 
communicable disease to the office. 


7. Policy with respect to taking children on field trips and method of secur 
ing parents’ permission. 
8. The policy of not sending pupils on errands, either school or personal. 


9. Excusing pupils for religious instruction on Tuesday and Thursday after 
noons at three o'clock. 

10. The Sheboygan public school Manual. 

11. The daily program; the elementary curriculum time allotments. 

12. News bulletins issued by the superintendent, supervisors, and education 
associations; bulletins on file already in the teacher’s desk. 

13. Teaching hours; teachers’ special assignments; hall duties; recess duties; 
faculty and supervisors’ meetings. 

14. Reports expected by the assistant superintendent in charge of elementary 
schools during the first two months of the school year. 

15. Schoolroom equipment. 

16. Textbooks; supplementary books; magazines and papers furnished by the 
school system; room libraries—how used; responsibility for books; rental 
records and statements. 

17. Supplies: requisitions and procedures; handbook on ordering supplies and 
mimeographed materials; school delivery system; school supply store. 

18. Supplementary teaching materials in classroom files; responsibility for 
maps, globes, and graphs. 

19. Strip-film machine; opaque projector; picture library; school radio; phono 

graph records; science equipment; school museum. 
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20. 
21. 


979 


30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 


Recesses and their function. 

Rules about advertising. 

Activities in the elementary schools: Boy and Girl Scouts; Brownies and 
Cubs; Junior Red Cross; assembly programs; red-letter-day programs; 
room clubs; school papers edited and published by the pupils. 

Tests, analysis, and remedial work; test-analysis chart; skill subjects 
analysis chart; grade-placement chart. 

Annual report of the elementary schools. 

Contacts with the office of the superintendent of schools. 

Teacher requests for supervisors’ visits. 

Request for teacher visiting-day report blanks and matter of arrange- 
ments for such days. 

Professional school library. 

Teacher welfare services rendered by the local education association, such 
as its master sickness insurance policy; courtesies during illness; informa- 
tion relative to state annuities and tenure. 

School accident and liability insurance, a policy which protects teachers 
while at school. 

Summer-school requirements. 

Absence of teachers; sick benefits; substitute teachers. 

Community interests and services; community fund; home calls. 


The principal-teacher conferences thruout the year are most informal 
and are characterized by the most friendly and cheerful spirit. Care is 
taken to make the teacher feel at ease at all times; for school authorities 


realize that, just as pupils live and learn beyond the walls of the school- 
house, so also the teachers spend a major portion of their time in the 
larger community rather than within the narrow confines of the classroom. 
The orientation conferences seek to prevent maladjustments resulting 
from misunderstandings or discouragements and thus to develop in every 
possible way a staff of happy, well-adjusted personalities. 








THE COOPERATIVE SOLUTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Roy E. LEarNep 


Principal, Washington School 
Sacramento, California 


MERICAN FAMILIES are on the move. Moreover the tempo of mobility 

is increasing. Broken homes and the uncertainties of employment 

are contributing their share to the general restlessness. Huge mili- 

tary cantonments, expanded shipyards, and titanic water conservation proj- 

ects are typical of the new influences responsible for current migration. 

Even well-established communities, rural and urban, are being affected by 

population movements. Many schools are having sharp declines in their 

enrolments; others, sudden and very large expansions. Some are witnessing 
a complete change in the character of their school population. 

Mobility greatly aggravates and intensifies the problems of the ele- 
mentary school, those of administration as well as those of instruction and 
pupil adjustment. The more transient the school population becomes the 
more imperative it is to give attention to something more than intellectual 
achievement, particularly to emotional development and physical well- 
being. The child’s diet, his sleep, the kind and frequency of shows he at- 
tends, the emotional climate of his home, the condition of his eyes, his 
ears, and his teeth—these and innumerable other factors have a vital bear 
ing on his school success. To give adequate attention to such factors in a 
school with a rapidly changing population is an infinitely complex and 
exacting task. 

Washington School, one among thousands, recently has felt the full im- 
pact of cyclonic change. During the peak years of the depression we under- 
went the drastic transition from a stable, middle-class community to one 
dominated by extreme transiency, uncertain employment, general poverty, 
and disorganized home life. The upheaval came so suddenly that its effect 
on the school was at first overwhelming. School morale sank, despite 
strenuous efforts to improve classroom technics and despite sterner disci- 
plinary measures thruout the school. Juvenile delinquency was at high 
tide in the district; the whole social structure seemed to be collapsing. 

Under the stress of this new order, Washington School began to rely 
more heavily on democratic procedures. A more democratic approach in 
the administration of the school seemed imperative for the sake of the 
children, the teachers, and the parents. This article describes the form of 
democratic teacher participation in the solution of administrative problems 
which we have evolved and used for several years with gratifying results. 
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The Advisory Committee 

The specific agency thru which teachers participate in school adminis- 
tration is an advisory committee to the principal. This has functioned 
effectively from its inception over six years ago, and continues to work 
more smoothly with the refinements of each passing semester. The com- 
mittee consists of two primary and three intermediate teachers, appointed 
at the beginning of each school year. The choice of committee members is 
kept as balanced and representative as possible, bearing in mind such ele- 
ments as time in service, success in classroom management, breadth of 
viewpoint, and influence among fellow teachers. Since the entire person- 
nel of the committee changes annually, everyone ultimately serves. The 
hour of meeting rests with the committee and depends upon the nature of 
the task at hand. Sometimes we meet after school, occasionally before 
school, but most frequently at noon. 

Altho the committee frequently advises the principal on minor adminis- 
trative problems upon which he wishes a cross section of teacher opinion, 
its major function is to study basic all-school problems. Those selected for 
attack are the problems which seem most timely according to the general 
sentiment of the faculty. Timeliness assures the eager interest not only of 
the committee but also of the entire staff. This is important, since all must 
ultimately participate in the solution and all must help to pvt into opera- 
tion the plan of action which evolves. 


Typical Problems Solved by Teacher Participation 

One of the first jobs of the advisory committee was to find ways and 
means of improving reading achievement among migratory and other- 
wise underprivileged children. These boys and girls, handicapped in read- 
ing, were more difficult to adjust than other children and constituted the 
major proportion of our disciplinary problems. Study showed that most 
of them were normal or superior mentally, that they simply needed in- 
struction more effective for them. The study also revealed that a high per- 
centage were suffering from physical and emotional handicaps, many of 
which could be removed thru proper handling and well-directed school 
initiative. The committee’s findings and recommendations in this instance 
led to a complete reorganization of the school on the basis of current read- 
ing achievement. This reorganization helped to lift the reading level of 
retarded but capable children. This, in turn, raised the level of their gen- 
eral achievement, overcame their antagonistic attitudes toward school, and 
otherwise helped in assimilating quickly the stream of new children who 
pour into the school thruout the year. 

Another important assignment came to the advisory committee when 
the Washington unit of the parent-teacher association threatened to dis- 
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integrate. The obstacles blocking its continued existence were numerous 
and seemingly insuperable. Since we felt, however, that the association 
must be preserved as a valuable contact between home and school, the 
committee went to work with determination. The resulting report is one 
we still read as a model of cooperative thinking, one which the staff ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly. The type of PTA program was radically changed 
for the better; the meeting day was moved forward to one which per- 
mitted more effective newspaper publicity; the monthly newsette announc- 
ing the meetings was remodeled; a nursery was established during the meet- 
ing hour so that mothers of young children could attend; the teachers 
wrote notes to the parents, telephoned them, or made home calls to awaken 
interest in the organization. The result was that our parent-teacher asso- 
ciation began to grow in membership, attendance, and interest. Within 
four years it rose from a position of precarious existence to one of active 
leadership among the PTA units of the city. 

A more recent problem studied by the committee was that of refining 
and coordinating our supervision of children at all times and in all areas 
outside the classroom. Investigation showed that some areas were much 
better supervised than others. The conviction grew that consistent super- 
vision in the halls, on the long stairways, and on the congested play- 
grounds would go far in preventing difficulties otherwise carried into the 
classroom or revived in the form of after-school quarrels. Again the com- 
mittee found an answer. A closely integrated plan of supervision now pro- 
vides an equitable yard schedule for all teachers with a clear definition of 
the duties each shall perform. It provides for intramural games for the 
older children, a program handled by a corps of pupil team managers. It 
arranges for a program in the auditorium during the noon hour. of stormy 
days. Supervision for keeping the yard free from papers, for reducing play 
accidents to the minimum, and for the orderly movement of children 
thru the halls is inconspicuous but omnipresent. 

In similar manner the advisory committee has studied and developed a 
workable plan of action with reference to safety education, excursions to 
industrial plants, the improvement of attendance, integration of the rest 
and nutrition project for undernourished children, Public Schools Week, 
and many other all-school problems. There are always new ones on the 
docket. 


How the Advisory Committee Functions 


After the problem to be solved has been clearly defined by the advisory 
committee, a period of a week or ten days is allowed to think it over and 
to discuss it informally with other members of the staff. This contact with 
the staff as a whole is constantly maintained. Then comes a series of com- 
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mittee meetings in which we discuss every phase of the question which 
comes to mind. Discussion is unrestrained and enthusiasm runs high. 
Now and then there are clashes of opinion which become quite heated, 
but they are only momentary. The principal, having learned to trust 
thoroly the sincerity and good judgment of his advisory committee, makes 
notes of all essential points of view but never attempts to dominate the 
group’s deliberations. This would be fatal to free expression. 

When a problem has been tentatively solved, the principal calls a meeting 
of the entire staff to hear the committee’s report. This is made by one or 
more members of the committee other than the principal. The discussion 
which formed the background for the committee’s conclusions is always 
reviewed during the course of the report. Since members of the committee 
have constantly discussed moot phases of the question informally with 
their fellows, seriously debatable issues seldom arise. New points, how- 
ever, may be brought out in the general staff meeting and important modi- 
fications made before unanimous agreement is reached to put the proposed 
plan into operation. 

As a final step the principal prepares a carefully worded report, a copy 
of which goes to each teacher for future reference, and sees to it that the 
new plan is followed. 


Justification of Teacher Participation 


Teacher cooperation of the type described may seem a slow and cumber- 
some process for formulating and executing important school plans. On 
the contrary, it is surprisingly efficient. The total administrative talent 
within the school is brought to bear on major problems. Because every 
teacher has a voice in newly projected plans and understands them thoroly, 
each one tries to make them work to the best of his ability. This spirit of 
cooperation and goodwill operates at a high level within the staff and is 
reflected, too, in the conduct of the pupils. 

In Washington School, teacher participation has been an excellent 
means of in-service training for all. We read about, and discuss the pos- 
sible solution of, real problems rather than work to satisfy college-credit 
requirements. Our plan also discloses unsuspected administrative ability 
of a high order on the part of some teachers and broadens the horizon of 
them all. Finally, cooperative planning has proved quite effective in solv- 
ing the most perplexing problems and has been extremely practical under 
the stress of rapidly changing conditions and new demands. 





MAKING BETTER USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 


CLEATA THORPE 


Principal, McKinley School 
Huron, South Dakota 


N NEARLY EVERY sCHOoL much valuable material remains unused. Often 
the reason is that teachers do not know the material is available. Fre. 
quently, even when they suspect that such material is in the building 

somewhere, they find it impossible to look it up at the time they might use 
it. Because of this fact, and particularly in view of the current emphasis on 
units of work, activities, and visual education, the organization and cata- 
loging of all available teaching material in the McKinley school building 
seemed to us to be a worthy staff project for one school year. 


Visual Material 

As one activity we set about collecting and mounting pictures for use 
with or without the school’s Balopticon reflecting machine. For conveni- 
ence in filing we mounted them on oak-tag cards of uniform size. We also 
cut oak-tag catalog cards to fit an unused file, originally used for health 
cards. Subject headings were put on these cards, for example, “Volcanoes,” 
“China,” “National Parks,” “Monuments,” and “Fishing.” The pictures 
were numbered in accession order and filed in a large steel cabinet. The 
number of each picture illustrating “Monuments” was put on the appro- 
priate catalog card. The numbers of those illustrating “China” were put 
on that card, and so on. One picture could easily be cataloged under more 
than one subject, for example, a picture showing fishing in China could 
be listed under “Fishing” and also under “China.” Also, with such an ar- 
rangement teachers can add new subject cards to the catalog at any time. 

Some of our pictures are too large for the drawer file. These are mounted 
on 12- by 18-inch oak-tag, filed in a suit box, and cataloged as 1A, 2A, 3A, 
and so forth. They are indexed on the same cards as the other pictures. 

Collecting and cataloging pictures is, of course, a continuing procedure 
and, when the staff and students become conscious of the file and its use- 
fulness, many valuable additions will be made. 


Library Books 
Our school has a small library in each classroom to which a few books 
are added each year from a library fund. Heretofore, our teachers have not 
known what books other rooms had, what books were available to them 
by borrowing. Hence a second staff activity was to make a card catalog of 
all the books—including reference sets—in all the rooms. This is filed in 
the principal’s office with the cards separated by grades. Now Miss Brown 
[ 440] 
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need not go to Miss Smith, Miss Jones, Miss Allen, and others asking if by 
chance they have in their libraries A Child’s Garden of Verses. She can 
find out from the office catalog whether it is available and, if so, where. To 
insure return, each book is marked to show the room in which it belongs. 

This project has resulted in more effective use of our libraries. Further- 
more, the principal now can readily determine which rooms are short on 
certain types of books and which are most in need of additions. Teachers 
check their books with the office catalog in the spring and in the fall. 

Since a library shelf of neglected books is almost worse than none, indi- 
vidual books, as well as the shelf arrangement, should be kept attractive 
in appearance. So along with our centralized cataloging procedure we 
have thoroly renovated our room libraries. In our city a WPA library 
project nicely rebinds and repairs our school library books at no cost except 
for materials. This service is available in most communities and can do 
much to help keep up school libraries. 


Book Reviews 


A plan which we have in mind but have not yet started is for teachers 
to read, or at least skim, all the books in their classroom libraries, and to 
make brief written reviews of them. Each review would include the teach- 
er’s comments as to the difficulty and literary value of the book as well as 
a statement on its content. 


Magazine Material 


Probably every school has files of old magazines that contain good ma- 
terial, but few teachers find time to go thru them for the specific articles 
and pictures that they need. Our school has a great many copies of the 
Grade Teacher, Instructor, American Childhood, National Geographic, 
and others. The WPA project, referred to earlier, binds these magazines 
beautifully into volumes arranged as we choose. This year we have made a 
card index of the material in them, using 4- by 6-inch oak-tag cards, and 
classifying the material under such headings as “Italy,” “The Far North,” 
“Nature Study,” and “Cotton.” We believe this index will be increasingly 
valuable, especially in the preparation of subjectmatter units and for use 
as supplementary teaching material. 

Indexed on the cards with the magazine material are many pamphlets 
put out by travel bureaus, government offices, industrial plants, and fac- 
tories. On the cards, also, attention is called to available maps and to ex- 
hibits kept on visual education and museum shelves—a box of California 
cotton, a Junior Red Cross book from Puerto Rico, and so on. No school 
should overlook the value of museum shelves for exhibits of all kinds 
owned by the school, brought by pupils, or borrowed temporarily. 
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Room Catalogs 

In addition to the office catalogs, some of the teachers have made valu- 
able room catalogs. Some teachers use a recipe box and subject cards re- 
ferring to the location of material for their own classes. These cards show 
what is available in the building, according to the office file, and what can 
be found at the city library, or elsewhere. A notation may show, perhaps, 
where the class can borrow some Chinese chopsticks, a Japanese costume, 
or some other rare object related to a particular activity or unit of work. 

Room catalogs have also been developed in some instances as an aid in 
individualizing instruction, as a means of providing outside reading of 
varying degrees of difficulty to enrich and supplement the minimum es- 
sentials. Teachers find it exceedingly helpful and convenient to have filed a 
catalog of readings on each subject, annotated as to content, difficulty, and 
greatest value. With such an index, material can quickly be made avail- 
able on the reading table. To the card catalog new material is easily 
added, and from it obsolete material can be readily removed. By using 
spare moments thruout the year materials can be well organized in ad- 
vance of the busy time when they are actually needed. 


Keeping the Indexes Up to Date 


With our catalogs now made to cover the accumulated material, it should 
be relatively easy to make them continuous and to keep them up to date. 
For example, when a new magazine arrives, the principal notes and in- 
dexes on the cards any articles likely to be used as teaching material. Help- 
ful articles on such subjects as remedial reading, choral speaking, and 
speech correction are also indexed for teacher use when occasion arises. 
This prevents the well-known dilemma of the teacher who says, “Just a 
short time ago I read such a good article on the treatment of stammering, 
but now that I have a case to deal with, I can’t seem to remember where 
I read it.” 


Conclusion 


We feel that our work in organizing materials has been decidedly 
worthwhile. The teachers at first did not always remember to consult the 
indexes, but soon they learned to use them and now they go to the cata- 
logs often as sources of illustrative or supplementary material. On the basis 
of our experience, we can heartily recommend the picture file, the maga- 
zine index, the centralized library book catalog, and the collection of ex- 
hibit material as well worth the cooperative effort of any school staff. Cer- 
tainly any teacher’s time is well spent in cataloging available material for 
his individual classes. With teaching materials more readily located, class- 
room instruction inevitably becomes more effective. 

















ANNUAL REPORTS BY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
Maurice J. BrisLawN 


Principal, Kessler Boulevard School 
Longview, Washington 


HE TITLE OF THIS REPORT may give rise to several queries, not the 
least of which might be, With the emphasis upon supervision as the 
real work of the elementary-school principal, why suggest that he 
prepare an elaborate annual report? The administrative phase of his work 
even now absorbs an unwarranted share of his time, some authorities main- 
tain. Or the queries might be, Whose purpose will an annual report serve? 
or What will be its value to the principal ? 
Broadly conceived, an annual report has two purposes, one bearing upon 
the principal’s work directly, the other indirectly: 

1. To give the writer a clearer retrospective view of the school year and to pro- 
vide him or his successor with a recorded basis for directing a more successful 
school term in the succeeding year. 

To provide the superintendent's office with information pertinent to the 
evaluation or reconsideration of systemwide policies. 


io) 


Even the principal with limited experience will be able to give other valid 
and more specific reasons for preparing such a report, most of which will 
have their origin either in the work he does or in that for which he is 
responsible. In some measure, both the values of the report and the nature 
of it will vary with local conditions, with differences in school organiza- 
tion and personnel. The following advantages for principals’ annual re- 
ports are among those which have been cited in professional books and 


articles: 
1. To serve as a means of evaluating the year’s work. 
2. To serve as a basis for future plans. 
3. To give the superintendent and members of the schoolboard information 


which they must have in order to discharge their obligations intelligently. 
To serve as a medium of publicity. 

To make significant practices and achievements matters of record. 

6. To serve as a professional stimulant. 


“I > 


Altho the principal’s annual report probably has limited value as a 
medium of publicity, except as a source of data, it is undoubtedly justified 
by the remainder of the purposes in the foregoing list. 


General Nature of the Principal’s Report 
The principal’s annual report should be “a report,” not a prolonged 
listing of complaints. Any complaints that are warranted or necessary 
should be made apart from the annual report, preferably at the time of 
[ 443 ] 
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the incident or occasion to which they refer. That school report is best 
which carries only facts presented truthfully, which sets forth conditions 
frankly, which is optimistic in tone and constructive in purpose. Obviously, 
no report can reach a higher level than the thinking from which it arises, 


Collection of Data 


To secure adequate and pertinent data for the principal’s annual report, 
the process of collecting information should go on thruout the year. One 
technic is to make use of a set of folders into which are placed, from time 
to time, data relative to the topics of the report. For brevity it is suggested 
that topics be used such as “Pupils,” “Staff,” “Instruction,” and “Public 
Relations.” Another technic is to require individual reports from teachers 
and other staff members. The point is that in no case should the adminis- 
trator attempt to prepare an annual report on the basis of what he can re- 
call, or from the facts he can obtain from routine records. 


Form of the Report 


It scarcely need be said that most reports covering a year’s time will be 
in written form. The written report makes it possible to include extensive 
data not adapted to oral presentation, data that would not be remembered 
if they were presented orally. The written report also serves as a record for 
future reference. It can be prepared at the convenience of the author, 
studied at the convenience of the recipient. 

The length of the report will be controlled by what there is to report, by 
the purposes to be achieved and, especially, by how much will be read and 
used. The style will differ, too, from one situation to another, but no mat- 
ter what pattern of organization is followed, some consistent order is de- 
sirable. The report should be concise and clear. No subject should be 
treated at great length. Simple graphs and charts should be used wherever 
they will serve to clarify the intended meaning. The report should be neat 
and attractive in appearance. 


Content 


Few definite rules can be given as to what constitutes good content ma- 
terial, since there is no score-card by which a report may be judged, no 
measuring stick with which to classify a report as good, bad, or indifferent. 
Generally speaking, the report will be descriptive, factual, analytic. It will 
avoid inclusion of such detail as is already in the superintendent’s office— 
except as the data are necessary for adequate understanding of some prob- 
lem or situation that must be reported. 

The type of report contemplated here is one to be made by the principal, 
covering the entire school year, to be completed and delivered shortly after 
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the close of the term, or in any event not later than the opening of school 
for the following term. It is to be expected, therefore, that great variations 
in content will be found, partly because of differences in the personal in- 
terests of the different authors and partly because of differences in the 
plans of organization and procedures of various school systems. There is, 
none the less, a common core of information which should run thru all 
such reports, because schools have fundamentally the same elements— 
pupils, teachers, instruction, buildings, and so on. Illustrative of the dif- 
ferences which must be expected, the item of supplies may be mentioned. 
If supplies are obtained by annual requisition, making it necessary for 
the principal to submit a list of needs in advance of the close of the school 
term, considerable information with respect to supplies can well be omitted 
from the annual report which otherwise would be included. The same 
may be true of certain types of personnel recommendations—those per- 
taining to such matters as dismissal, transfer, or retirement. 

This article closes with a suggested outline of an annual report based in 
part on ideas received from published sources and in part on the author’s 
experiences as he has sought to improve his own annual reports. 


Suggested Outline for a Principal’s Annual Report 


Introductory statement. 

Foreword (optional). Reason for making report; acknowledgments. 

Table of contents. (Any report carrying a variety of material should include 

a table of contents. Even tho at the outset it is read in its entirety by the 

person receiving it, ease of reference will mean likelihood of repeated and 

continued use. ) 

Statistics pertaining to pupils. 

a. Enrolment. Comparative figures for two or three years; comparative 
figures by months for the report year; sources of new entrants; with- 
drawals, by months. 

Attendance. 

Truancy. 

Suspensions and exclusions. Number and reasons for. 

Class-size and pupil-teacher ratio, 

Age-grade data. Promotions; failures; retardation; acceleration. 
. Accidents. 

The staff. Assignments: instructional and other. Transfers. Replacements. 

Evaluation, if not supplied otherwise. Professional activities: curriculum re- 

vision, study topics, specific pursuits, results and recommendations, experi- 

mentation and research, and contributions to educational literature. 

Building and grounds. General conditions; alterations advisable; repairs re- 

quired; uses other than for school activities; supervision. 

Equipment. Status; recent additions; supervision and care; new-equipment 

needs; needed replacements. 

Visual education. Available materials and extent of use; new materials that 

are necessary and those that are desirable. 
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Departments. 

a. Kindergarten; primary; intermediate; and upper grade. 

b. Special: art; shop; library; music; health and physical education; and 
home economics. 

Public relations. Parent-teacher association; dads’ club; school programs. 

Finances. Book and locker deposits; shop fees. 

Student activities and interests. 

Student council and governmental activities. 

Financing and accounting of student funds. 

Interschool athletic events. 

Intramural activities. 

Clubs and nonathletic events: boys; girls. 

Assemblies; entertainments; concerts; plays. 

Tests and measurements. (Inclusion of this item will be dependent on the 

principal's part in the program. In large systems this would likely be covered 

in the testing department’s report. But where the principal is responsible for 

the testing program within his building, he will include an account of this 

work in his annual report.) 

a. Tests administered: mental; achievement. 

b. Grades or groups tested. 

c. Results and the uses made of the results in instruction, in supervision, and 
in adjustment or guidance. 

Instruction. 

a. Methods pursued (nondetailed). 

b. Effectiveness: estimated; indicated by tests. 

c. Supervision: extent; effectiveness; future plans. 

Outside assistance. Types of assistance provided; value; individuals assisting. 

Transportation of pupils: routes; mileage; hours of arrival and departure; 

conditions on busses; drivers. 

Evaluation of changes made since previous report: in organization; in cur- 

riculum; other areas. Contemplated changes. 

Recommendations and problems for further study. 
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A SALARY SCHEDULE WHICH ENCOURAGES 
PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


W. Fevix WERNER 


Instructor in Mathematics, Santa Monica Junior College; and 
Chairman, Evaluating Committee, Santa Monica, California 


in the Santa Monica schools. For about seven years previously 

salaries were adjusted thru direct action by the board of education. 
During that time, while no regular annual increments were given, school 
employees were dissatisfied and uneasy concerning the salary outlook. 


New Salary Schedule Adopted 


In the fall of 1938 a salary schedule committee was created to draw up 
and make recommendations concerning a salary schedule for certificated 
employees. This committee was composed of both teachers, from the 
various levels, and administrators, including the superintendent and a 
member of the board of education who acted as chairman. 

After a careful survey of other salary schedules thruout the country, the 
committee decided to recommend a position-type schedule, with different 
maximums and minimums for the elementary, high-school, and junior- 
college levels, and with special schedules for supervisors and adminis- 
trators. In setting up these schedules, study was made of the maximum 
and minimum salaries paid by other school districts in California, with the 
result that the Santa Monica schedule compares favorably with those of 
other school systems in this region. The committee felt that in addition to 
fixed maximums the schedule should recognize and tangibly reward su- 
perior training and that it should somehow encourage continued profes- 
sional improvement. Both principles, therefore, were incorporated into the 
salary schedule which was adopted by the board of education early in 1939. 


pr THE LAST THREE YEARS a new salary schedule has been in effect 


Recognition for Superior Training 

The salary schedule provides for the payment of additional salary to 
employees meeting standards higher than those regularly required in Cali- 
fornia for credentials of the various types. The standard requirement for 
elementary teachers is graduation from a four-year college or university 
course, for a high-school teacher five years of approved professional train- 
ing, and for junior-college teachers a master’s degree plus an appropriate 
credential. If a teacher possesses or acquires 2° semester-units of university 
credit beyond these recognized standards, $100 is added to his scheduled 
salary; for 50 units of credit, $200; and when he reaches his maximum 
salary, if he then possesses a doctor’s degree, $300. 

[ 447 ] 
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Provisions for Professional Improvement 

In order to encourage further professional growth and social develop. 
ment on the part of all certificated employees, certain other provisions are 
incorporated in the salary schedule. These take the form of an eighteen- 
point condition which all certificated employees are required to fulfil 
during each four-year period of service. The activities approved for the 
purposes of acquiring salary credit-points are classified in six groups. 

The first group includes self-improvement activities, such as: attendance 
at forums and lectures; original research, art, or literary work; college or 
university teaching during the summer months; and technical work in 
art, music, or special subjects. Of the total number of eighteen points re- 
quired in the four-year period, only twelve may be earned in this first 
group. 

The second classification is college and university work. Two points 
will be granted for each semester-unit of work satisfactorily completed 
and one point per semester-unit for courses audited but not pursued for 
credit. Here again the maximum number of points that may be granted is 
twelve, and two units per semester is the maximum amount of work that 
may be taken at any one time. The only specific requirement that must be 
met during each four-year period is that at least four points, the equivalent 
of two semester-units, must be earned each four years in college or univer- 
sity work by every member of the teaching staff. 

The third type of activity is foreign or domestic travel of educational 
value. The maximum number of points that may be earned in this group 
during a four-year period is twelve. The maximum for any one year is 
ten, which may be granted for eight weeks or more of extended travel. 

The fourth group includes sabbatical leave or special leaves of absence. 
The maximum of eighteen points may be earned by any certificated em- 
ployee devoting a year’s activity to travel, research, study, or writing. 

The fiftt roup consists of educational activities such as work on edu- 
cational littees, active participation in educational organizations, and 
extracur.. ‘> activities for which no school time is allowed. Here 
again the max. ™ m number of points that may be earned in a four-year 
period is twelve. 

The final group includes service work in the community thru activities 
in recognized organizations. The maximum number of points that maj 
be earned in this group in the four-year period is four. 


The Evaluating Committee 
In order to administer the salary schedule and to consider the evidence 
presented with respect to professional improvement, an evaluating com- 
mittee of nine members has been created as follows: the superintendent of 
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schools or his representative; one elementary and one secondary adminis- 
trator; three elementary teachers; and three secondary teachers, one each 
from the junior high schools, the senior high school, and the junior col- 
lege. In addition, one member of the board of education is an ex officio 
member of the evaluating committee. 

Members representing elementary and secondary administration are 
selected by the executive committee of the administrators’ association and 
those representing classroom teachers by the executive board of the class- 
room teachers association, subject to approval by the board of education. 
Election, for a term of three years, takes place following the election of 
officers for the two associations, and the terms are staggered in such a way 
that not more than three members are elected each year. 

To this committee are referred all matters pertaining to claims for salary 
adjustments and all requests for the evaluation of credits and services under 
the “Provisions for Professional Improvement.” The committee makes its 
recommendations to the board of education thru the superintendent of 
schools. 


Annual Increments 


When any teacher meets the requirements for professional improvement 
as set forth in the schedule, the annual increment is automatic. These in- 
crements amount to $100 for full-time administrators and teachers and to a 
proportional amount for part-time employees. Administrators and em- 
ployees on special assignments must give the same evidence of professional 
improvement as is required of classroom teachers. Employees who have 
attained maximum salaries must meet the same requirements of pro- 
fessional improvement as are regularly required of others in order to 
remain at the maximum. If an employee fails to meet the periodic 
growth requirement, he is held at the attained salary level for one year. 
If at the end of that year he has not met the requirement, he is set back 
one step on the salary schedule. This procedure would be repeated, if nec- 
essary, until the employee reached the salary level at which he entered the 
Santa Monica schools. The evaluating committee has discretionary power 
to grant an extension of time in case serious illness or other similar emer- 
gency has kept an employee from meeting the standard requirements. 


Fluctuations in Purchasing Power 


An interesting provision of the Santa Monica salary schedule is one 
which makes it responsive to fluctuations in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. At the instance of either the board of education or the classroom 
teachers association, a survey is to be made by a joint committee to de- 
termine the relative purchasing power of the dollar. This survey shall be 
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based upon the findings of some commonly accepted statistical organiza- 
tion. If it is found that the purchasing power of the dollar has risen or 
fallen as much as 10 percent from the level reached at the time of the in- 
stallation of this salary schedule, an adjustment shall be made in salaries. 
In case the salaries are lowered, a certain reserved minimum in each classi- 
fication shall be exempt and, before the adjustment is made, any incre- 
ment due shall be allowed. The adjustment shall be made on the difference 
between the reserved minimum and the normal scheduled salary. Also, in 
order to facilitate restoration of the schedule, each employee shall be given 
a code number indicating the amount of his salary on the normal schedule 
for that year. 


Leaves of Absence 


Teachers on leave of absence advance on the salary schedule the same as 
teachers in active service provided that at least one-half of the period of 
leave is spent in travel or study. 

Sick leave of ten days each year with full pay is allowed to all certificated 
employees. If the entire period of annual sick leave is not used, it accumu- 
lates to a maximum of thirty days. Employees receive salaries in full when 
quarantined by health officers. They also receive pay for time spent in 
court if regularly subpoenaed as witnesses. Leave with pay for not more 
than three consecutive days is granted in case of acute bereavement. 


The Salary Schedule in Operation 


Administration of the salary schedule has involved a minimum of fric- 
tion. Members of the evaluating committee meet regularly to consider the 
special problems that arise and, thus far, teachers and other employees 
have been very cooperative. Record keeping has been simplified by sup- 
plying every certificated employee with an individual booklet in which to 
record evidences of his professional improvement. These booklets are 
periodically collected and evaluated, then returned to the individual until 
the requirements for the four-year period have been met. After an em- 
ployee has satisfactorily met the provisions for professional improvement, 
he is no longer asked to show evidence of growth during that period of 
four years. This plan of recording points only until requirements are met 
has had general staff approval, as it indicates that the committee is not at- 
tempting to make comparative ratings of individuals. 

During the past two years all annual increments and salary adjust- 
ments have been granted by the board of education as recommended by the 
evaluating committee. General satisfaction has been felt with the schedule, 
both because of the security it offers and because of the incentive it pro- 
vides for systematic professional growth. 
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STIMULATING CONTINUED STUDY BY MEANS OF 
ADEQUATE SALARIES 


VERNON G. SMITH 


Superintendent of Schools 
Scarsdale, New York 


year’s budget to stimulate the professional growth of teachers in service. 

Three plans of procedure for effectuating this aim are at present in 
operation. First, there is made available to the teaching staff the experience 
of experts in various fields, either thru lectures or thru courses of instruc- 
tion provided without cost for teachers. In the provision of such lectures 
and courses, search is made for those of sufficiently general interest to 
teachers to warrant the attendance of a considerable proportion of the 
staff. One such project consisted of a series of lectures by leading univer- 
sity professors of education in different fields. Each professor presented to 
the group the contributions from his field to the topic “Problems of the 
Progressive Public School.” During other recent years the courses have 
dealt with “The Improvement of Reading in the Elementary School,” 
“Science for the Elementary-School Teacher,” and “The Improvement of 
Speech.” 

Second, provision is made for a planned program of visitation to other 
schools to the end that teachers may as frequently as possible observe out- 
standing work in other schools. Third, teachers are encouraged to con- 
tinue their professional study in colleges and universities by the payment 
of salary increments for approved study and, in some instances, by the 
payment of part or all of the expense involved. It is with the last named 
practice that this article is chiefly concerned. 


[’ THE SCARSDALE PUBLIC SCHOOLS a sum of money is set aside in each 


Salary Adjustments for Additional Study 


Professional study is encouraged by the payment of salary increments or 
the payment of the cost of courses, according to circumstances and teach- 
ers’ desires. In the Scarsdale salary plan there is a $200 differentiation in 
salary between degrees. The basic salary for the teacher who holds a 
bachelor’s degree is larger by that sum than that of the normal-school 
graduate; the basic salary for a teacher with the master’s degree is $200 
higher than for ‘one with a bachelor’s degree; and the same differential 
obtains for the doctorate. 

The entering teacher receives a basic salary according to the accredited 
degree which he holds. For further study approved on the probability of 
[451] 
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its contribution to the teacher’s work and on its meeting the following re- 
quirement, the teacher receives a salary increment of $6 per point of uni- 
versity credit. To qualify for these increments, at least 50 percent of the 
credit points at the undergraduate level and at least 40 percent of those at 
the graduate level must represent work in the liberal arts, sciences, and 
humanities. Upon obtaining a higher degree the teacher receives as in- 
crement the $200 differential less the sums received for courses contribut- 
ing to that degree. Thus, the degree is recognized yet is not made essential 
to a salary increment. 

While no absolute regulation obtains, payment of tuition or other costs 
is generally made on one of several bases. Tuition is paid for lecture or 
other informal courses which promise to contribute to teacher growth. 
For example, tuition has been paid for numbers of teachers to attend the 
Town Hall Short Courses in New York City. Again, tuition for regular 
college courses is sometimes paid for teachers who, for various good 
reasons, find it difficult to meet these payments. In such cases the teacher's 
salary increments are withheld until these cover the amount of the tuition 
which has been paid for him. For example, one teacher’s full tuition was 
paid to secure the master’s degree, which entitled him to a $200 differential 
in salary. At first he received only a part of that increment, the remainder 
covering the tuition paid for him; but when this was met, the full salary 
increment was given. 

A number of special study projects have been encouraged by means of 
tuition payments and sometimes by additional financial aid. These have 
shown real promise for the improvement of instruction. It has been pos- 
sible thru this device for teachers to undertake work which otherwise they 
could not have afforded. The tuition fee at the Audubon Nature Camp in 
Maine was paid for one elementary-school teacher. Another elementary 
teacher was sent for a summer to the Nature Camp of Pennsylvania State 
College, with full tuition paid. A modern language teacher was sent to 
the University of Mexico for study in Spanish, with provision for a certain 
amount of travel in Mexico. A high-school science teacher was sent to the 
University of Colorado for specialized work in geology. In each case the 
board of education paid a major part of the expense involved. Two ele- 
mentary teachers were helped in attending the University of San Marcos 
in Lima, Peru. In these cases the schoolboard paid a smaller sum, which 
approximately covered the cost of tuition. 

Salary increments for approved study and payments of the foregoing 
types have stimulated teachers to increased study. For the school year 
1941-42, a total of $1125 was added to the salaries of teachers for approved 
study. Twelve teachers, or about 10 percent of the staff, received these study 
increments, so that the average amount is slightly above $93 per teacher. 
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r re. The actual amounts ranged from $18 for one teacher in recognition of a 
uni- three semester-hour course to $164 for a teacher who had completed the 
the master’s degree and had previously received $36 in salary credit toward 
e at it. During the past three years, 142 courses have been undertaken by 
and teachers, or an average of about 47 each year. There seems here ample 
in. @ justification for the assumption that the payment of salary increments for 
Dut. approved study stimulates in-service study on the part of teachers. 
tial 
The Basic Salary Schedule 

osts Fundamental principles—Essential to the maintenance of a staff of su- 
or perior teachers is the payment of salaries adequate to secure and retain the 
vth. services of such teachers. The Scarsdale plan for teachers’ salaries is an 
the effort to make possible the payment of adequate salaries within the cost 
ilar limits which the district can afford. Six basic principles underlie the plan: 
vod | 1. No teacher shall be paid less than a living wage, the standard of living of the 
er s community being duly taken into consideration, 
ion 2. The-median and maximum teacher's salary shall be sufficiently high in com- 
vas parison with those in communities of like character to attract the best type of 
bial teachers, to keep teacher turnover at a low level, and to constitute a fair and 

reasonable reward for faithful and meritorious service. 
der | 3. Advancement shall be sufficiently rapid to maintain interest in the work and 


ary to serve as inspiration for meritorious service. 
4. Salary advances shall be automatic insofar as is consistent with effective super- 
of visory control. 





om” 5. Salaries shall be graded in such a way as to accord due recognition both to 
educational preparation and to practical teaching experience. 

und 6. The total of the item of teachers’ salaries in the school budget shall be kept 

icy as low as is consistent with the above aims. 

bs Three salary problems—Probably the three most difficult problems with 

“ respect to the payment of salaries are (a) the maintenance of a preparation- 

to type schedule, (b) meeting the eventual cost, and (c) maintaining flexi- 

‘in bility. 

* There is general agreement that the preparation-type schedule is supe- 

7” rior to the position-type which assigns higher maximum salaries to second- 

ro ary- than to elementary-school teachers. With the preparation-type schedule, 

vali however, either maximum salaries for all teachers must be lower or salary 

" costs will be higher than with a schedule of the position-type. If all teachers 
are paid at the rate previously paid to secondary-school teachers, costs will 

- be higher; if all teachers are paid at the rate formerly paid to elementary 

ie teachers or at a rate between that and the former rate of secondary-school 

af teachers, the maximum salaries for secondary teachers will be lower. 

Ss The second problem, which pertains to either the preparation-type or the 


position-type of schedule, is that of the eventual cost of salaries. With 
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either type of schedule, increments usually are paid to virtually all teachers 
every year until all have reached the maximum. This means that each year 
a large sum must be added to a school budget to pay the increments and 
that the addition of this large sum does not stop until the salaries of all 
teachers are at a high level, that is, the maximum of the schedule. 

The third problem, which also pertains to either the position-type or prepa- 
ration-type schedule, is that of maintaining flexibility. The usual salary 
schedule makes few or no provisions for meeting unforeseen economic con- 
ditions. In the case of a need for higher salaries or in the more frequent 
case of having to reduce school expenditures, it is often necessary to re- 
write the schedule. The prevalence during recent years of salary reduc- 
tions, of suspension of increments, of so-called contributions, and of re- 
written schedules bears witness to the seriousness of this problem. The 
Scarsdale salary plan presents at least a partial solution to each of the fore- 
going problems. 


Classifications used in the schedule—The Scarsdale salary plan provides 
for three levels of salary on the basis of length of service and four classes 
within each level according to amount of preparation. The three levels, as 
a matter of convenience, are labeled A, B, and C, and each is divided ver- 
tically into four classes: Class I, teachers with normal-school training; 
Class II, teachers with the bachelor’s degree; Class III, teachers with the 
master’s degree; and Class IV, teachers with the doctorate. Level A pro- 
vides an entering salary for each of the four classes and a series of incre- 
ments covering a period of ten years for the beginning teacher; Level B 
provides six further increments; Level C, four additional increments. Thus, 
there is a maximum period of twenty years during which a teacher can 
obtain salary increases with continued service. Further, the teacher may 
progress at any time from class to class by securing the requisite additional 
training. Indeed, by securing salary increments for approved study, a 
teacher may increase his salary to that of the next class without securing 
a degree. The number of teachers permissible in each level is determined 
by an arbitrarily fixed ratio of small whole numbers, a ratio determined 
by the cost for teachers’ salaries which it is deemed advisable to maintain. 


Variables which determine Salary costs—Salary costs should always be 
indicated in terms of costs per pupil since an increase in the number of 
pupils enrolled justifies an increase in the cost of instruction and, con- 
versely, a decrease in enrolment should make possible either a decrease in 
the cost of instruction or additional instruction at the same cost. 

There are three variables in the Scarsdale salary plan which together 
determine the cost of teachers’ salaries. The first variable is maximum 
salary at each level. There are, of course, four maximum salaries for each 
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level, one for each class of preparation. However, since relatively few 
teachers achieve the doctorate and since probably there will always be 
some teachers without the master’s degree, the maximum at each level for 
the holder of the master’s degree can be regarded for practical purposes as 
the average maximum salary for that level. In a formula or equation 
which will be introduced presently, this maximum salary is represented 
by the capital letter indicating the level: that is, “A” indicates the average 
maximum salary at Level A; “B,” the average maximum salary for Level 
B; and “C,” the average maximum salary for Level C. The second factor 
entering into the determination of salary costs is the number of teachers 
at each level. This factor, which is clearly the most important one, is indi- 
cated in the salary equation by the symbol “a” for Level A, “b” for Level 
B, and “c” for Level C. The third factor in the determination of salary 
costs is the ratio of pupils to teachers, dependent upon the size of classes. 
This factor is indicated by the symbol “p.” 


An equation to determine salary costs—Utilizing the symbols just ex- 
plained, it will be seen that Aa, the product of the average maximum salary 
in Level A and the number of teachers at that level, is equal to the maxi- 
mum cost of salaries in Level A. Similarly, Bb and Cc represent the maxi- 
mum cost of salaries for those levels. Also, p(a++b+c), the product of the 
number of pupils per teacher and the number of teachers at each level, is 
equal to the number of pupils in the school system. Therefore, if the cost 
per pupil of teachers’ salaries is represented by the symbol “K,” the follow- 
ing equation is correct within the limit of the accuracy of the average 
salaries at each level: 

__Aa+Bb+Cc 
~ p(atb+c) 


Since the factors “a,” “b,” and “c” are used in both the numerator and 
denominator of the equation, a ratio of small whole numbers can be used 
to indicate the relative number of teachers in each level, thus simplifying 
the calculation. 

This salary plan and this equation are applicable to any school situation, 
regardless of any variations in maximums in keeping with local costs of 
living and regardless of varying ratios between levels made necessary by 
differences in local ability to pay. The accuracy of the determination of 
costs will vary only, as has been indicated, with the accuracy of the aver- 
age salaries A, B, and C. We are able to predict our costs within a small 
percentage of error. 


r 





” 


How the schedule works—The schedule provides for the following 
salary groups, with minimums and maximums as shown: 
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Class Level A Level B Level C 
I—Normal $1,700—2,700 $2,800—3,300 $3,400—3,700 
II—Bachelor 1,900—2,900 3,000—3,500 3,600—3,900 
I1I—Master 2,100—3,100 3,200—3,700 3,800—4,100 
IV—Doctor 2,300—3,300 3,400—3,900 4 000—4,300 


The ratio 6, 5, 1 has been established for the time being as the correct 
ratio for items “a,” “b,” and “c.” In other words, six-twelfths of the staff 
must be in Level A, five-twelfths in Level B, and one-twelfth in Level C, 
This ratio maintains the cost per pupil of teachers’ salaries at approximately 
the figure being paid in Scarsdale at the time this plan was adopted. For 
the factor “p,” a ratio of 21 pupils per teacher has been adopted. This ratio 
enables us to maintain median classes of about 25, with few classes over 
30 and few under 20. 

In practice the new teacher enters the system in salary Level A, at a 
salary somewhere between the minimum and maximum for his degree 
class, the amount being fixed by the superintendent in consideration of 
the length and quality of the teacher’s training and experience. The 
teacher progresses at an increment of $100 a year to the maximum salary 
for Level A for the class in which he was placed. At any time he may raise 
this classification by securing a higher degree. Thus, most teachers, while 
in Level A, secure the master’s degree. We may, therefore, speak of the 
average teacher as arriving in a period of years (ten years for the teacher 
who came in without experience, and a smaller number for the experi- 
enced teacher) at a maximum of $3100. ‘To this may be added any ad- 
ditional study credits achieved. Having reached this maximum of Level A, 
however, the teacher continues to receive that salary without increment— 
except for study credit—until there is an opening in Level B for which 
this teacher is next in line in seniority. Thereupon, the teacher enters Level 
B and proceeds at increments of $100 a year to a maximum (still assuming 
the master’s degree) of $3700. Promotion to Level C is limited to one- 
twelfth of the staff and is based upon exceptionally meritorious service as 
well as length of service. As enrolments and staff increase, more openings 
are created in each of the upper levels. 

There is a turnover of from two to four positions each year in the Scars- 
dale schools. During the present year, for example, two teachers left the 
system from Level B of the salary schedule. Therefore, the two teachers of 
greatest seniority in Level A, who had reached a maximum of $3100, 
were advanced to a salary of $3200 and will receive the regular annual in- 
crements until they reach the second maximum of $3700. 


Since Level A always contains 50 percent of the staff, and the sum of 
‘Levels B and C is always 50 percent, it follows that the maximum of Level 
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A for the master’s degree which most teachers hold is close to the median 
for the entire staff. This maximum is $3100, and the present median salary 
is $3300. The higher median is brought about largely by additional study 
credits. 


Evaluation of the plan—The Scarsdale salary plan in three years cf full 
operation has demonstrated its effectiveness. It places the payment of 
salaries on a sound financial basis in that their cost can be predetermined 
to a high degree of accuracy. It seems to result in the highest possible 
median salaries at the lowest possible per pupil cost. It is sufficiently flexible 
to meet changing conditions, since by changing either the ratios between 
levels or the maximums for each level, per pupil salary costs can be 
changed to meet economic needs without reducing the existing salary of 
any teacher. An important characteristic of this plan is that every entering 
teacher progresses directly with regular increments to a reasonable living 
salary. Whatever restrictions on increments may be imposed by economic 
conditions, it is always imperative that the new teacher progress to a 
salary which enables the system to retain his services by enabling him to 
live in reasonable comfort. 

The plan has made possible the payment of maximums as high as those 
previously paid in Scarsdale, yet at a reduced cost to the district and, most 
important of all, at a cost which may be expected to remain virtually con- 
stant. Between 1934 and 1936, with the previous salary plan, the cost per 
pupil of teachers’ salaries rose about $15 per year. On the other hand, be- 
tween 1936 and 1940, with the new salary plan, the cost per pupil re- 
mained practically constant. 

In summary, the plan provides for the regular advancement of every 
beginning teacher to a relatively good salary; it provides for further ad- 
vancement within the limits of a predetermined cost; and by this limita- 
tion, it prevents costs from destroying the plan. While the variables of (a) 
maximum salaries, (b) ratio between levels, and (c) pupil-teacher ratio 
may need to vary in different communities, the essentials of the plan are 
applicable anywhere and will enable any community to plan for salary 
payments in keeping with its ability to pay. 





Picture by Buckingham Stud 


He that can draw a charm from rocks, or woods, 
or weeds, or things that seem all mute, 
and does it—is wise. 
—Bryan Waller Procter 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Personal and Professional Activities 


of this yearbook have been concerned rather directly with voca- 
tional duties. The emphasis has fallen on such topics as cur- 
riculum development, workshops, extension courses, professional confer- 
ences, research studies by individuals and groups, professional reading, 
demonstration teaching, exchange of teaching assignments, and many 
practices that pertain to school organization and personnel management. 

Altho activities that are vocational cannot be sharply set apart from 
those that are avocational or personal, there is sometimes a discernible 
difference in motive or emphasis. On this somewhat tenuous foundation 
the present chapter has been set up, carrying reports in which the major 
emphasis seems to be on leisure-time activities or on the activities of 
teachers as members of professional organizations. 

Armstrong describes an extensive program of physical recreation for 
teachers which was planned and managed by a local teachers club. Akin 
relates the wholesome influence of a faculty chorus which was organized 
not for those who could sing but for those who wanted to learn how. 
These articles are closely related in general theme to certain parts of the 
articles by Harding (Chapter II), by Mitchum et a/. and Johnson (Chap- 
ter V), and by Smith (Chapter V1). 

Braun describes the health services and health protection for school 
personnel which are available in Denver, many of the benefits being 
identified in some way with the welfare program of the local teachers 
organization. Carroll reports the findings of a research committee of a 
local teachers club with respect to desirable forms of teacher recognition. 
Lewis discusses teacher participation in the development of an improved 
salary schedule—a report which should be compared with those of Smith 
and Werner in the preceding chapter. Stanton tells of stimulating influ- 
ence of a professional bulletin which is edited and distributed by a local 
principals club. The closing article, by Keener, points out the value of 
organization work for teachers and principals and suggests a number of 
basic principles and important precautions which should guide one’s 
activities in such organizations. Previous articles which also have featured 
the work of teachers associations are those of Nuttall (Chapter II), Bain 
(Chapter IV), and Kellogg (Chapter VI). It is hoped that all these will 
provide the incentive and suggest the technics for many a program of co- 
operative staff effort. 


MM of the activities and procedures discussed in earlier chapters 


Tue EprrorraL CoMMITTEE 
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LEISUP E-TIME PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 
HELEN P. ARMSTRONG 


Teacher, Prescott School; and Chairman, Recreation Committec 
Syracuse Teachers Association, Syracuse, New York 


EALIZING THAT HEALTH is prerequisite to happiness and success, mod- 
ern teachers have discarded the pale faces and drab clothing of their 
predecessors. They believe with Charles Eliot that “Health is the 

indispensable foundation for the satisfaction of life. Everything of domestic 
joy or occupational success has to be built on bodily wholesomeness and 
vitality.” 

Effective leadership of boys and girls demands health and energy, the 
kind of health and energy which contributes assurance where doubt might 
be fatal, confidence instead of worry or uncertainty, courage which leaves 
no place for fear. Because of the daily demands of teaching, every member 
of the profession needs to be a truly healthy, vivacious person. Yet teaching 
need not impair one’s health, if the body and mind are given the care one 
gives to any intricate piece of machinery. Leisure time is the “service sta- 
tion,” physical activity the “tool,” for refreshment and repair. 

A questionnaire study, reported in Fit To Teach,’ showed clearly that 
teachers who find time to enjoy active hobbies and regular out-of-door 
exercise tend to enjoy their work, have fewer absences due to illness, and 
rate themselves in good or excellent health. In contrast, a larger percent 
of those who find little time for active recreation do not enjoy their teach- 
ing, are frequently absent because of health difficulties and rate themselves 
as having low vitality or chronic ill health. 

Inspired by this report, the social committee of the Syracuse Teachers 
Association in cooperation with the supervisors of school health decided, 
in the fall of 1939, to develop a program that would interest teachers in 
various activities which would be socially enjoyable and physically bene- 
ficial. The committee met and discussed various types of activities which 
might appeal to Association members. A questionnaire was prepared and 
presented to all teachers thru the building representatives. The activities 
listed were checked by those who were interested and new activities were 
added. The results were gratifying. Groups were organized for bowling, 
gardening, volleyball, badminton, basketball, ice skating, and swimming. 

Bowling attracted the largest group. Incidentally, the bowlers entered a 
team in the Women’s National Bowling Tournament and won a prize. 
The Garden Club was organized with the assistance of the City Home 





1 National Education Association, Department of Classroom Teachers. Fit To Teach. Ninth 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1938. p. 57-61. 
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Bureau—part of Cornell’s Extension Service. Membership in the club 
has continued to increase and its busiest members find time to attend all 
its meetings. Archery, trap shooting, bicycling, and hiking int2rested many. 
Aside from swimming, all the activities introduced the first year have 
continued thru a second season and a few new ones have been added. 

As interest grew, it seemed advisable to appoint a special recreation 
committee. This was done and plans are now in progress for subcom- 
mittees in each sport. 

This past season bowling again has had the largest number of partici- 
pants, about seventy teachers meeting weekly. The season closed with a 
banquet at which simple awards were presented to the highest score 
bowler, to the highest three-game bowler, and to the individual showing 
the greatest improvement in score. In the early spring a new group inter- 
ested in bird study made field trips each morning for three weeks. This 
was made possible thru the courtesy of the zoology department of Syra- 
cuse University. Each member of the group kept a chart recording the 
birds seen, their markings, and the dates when the various ones were ob- 
served. Tennis is being enjoyed in two of the city parks. A golf tourna- 
ment is being planned for the summer. 

Thru these activities a friendly spirit of wholesome competition has been 
developed and new social contacts have been made among the teachers. 
Even if muscles have been lame, everyone agrees it has been well worth it. 
About 300 teachers out of a total of 1320 have participated in some activity 
so far. Inquiries are made almost daily, either of the recreation chairman 
or the health teaching office, concerning some phase of the program. 

As a source of health and inspiration, enjoyment of the great out-of- 
doors ranks high. A change of scenery renews vigor. During vacation 
time many can and do travel; but during the school year when this is im- 
possible, meeting one’s colleagues on the court, at the alleys, in the swim- 
ming pool, or in the garden, provides an excellent alternative. It prepares 
the teacher to meet with new enthusiasm each day’s problems. 


All work and no play 
Makes for teachers a long day. 








A FACULTY CHORUS 


Emma E. AKIN 


Principal, Edison, Tidal, Tiger, and Fairview Schools 
Drumright, Oklahoma 


NTIL FAIRLY RECENT YEARS no training in music was required for 

prospective elementary teachers in Oklahoma. Consequently, many 

otherwise excellent teachers are handicapped from lack of prepara- 
tion in this field, particularly those in the smaller systems, where every 
teacher is responsible for the entire curriculum. This situation in our own 
school, which often seemed to rob teachers of that self-assurance and self- 
confidence so essential to emotional stability, led to the organization of 
our faculty chorus. 


Origin of the Plan 


A few years ago a group of teachers from various elementary schools 
went to the supervisor and talked with her about their lack of musical 
training. Three of them admitted that they could not sing a tune alone, 
not even one with which they were familiar. These teachers confessed 
that they felt embarrassed and unhappy during musical activities and that 
they avoided music when it was possible to do so. They were disturbed 
by the situation and expressed a desire for some form of special help. 

The supervisor offered her services. It was decided that the group would 
meet with her for one hour each week. The time set was from seven to 
eight o’clock on Monday evenings. An invitation was given other teachers 
to join the group, but participation was to be entirely optional. Fifteen 
teachers were present at the first meeting. 

Thru informal conversation the supervisor tried to ascertain the needs 
and desires of the group. She suggested a tentative plan which was adopted. 
One half-hour was to be devoted to an intensive study of songs to be 
taught by the members to their own pupils. The other half-hour was to 
be spent in singing together for pleasure. Anyone was at liberty to drop 
out whenever she so desired. It was understood that the group was not 
organizing because individuals could sing but because they wanted to 
learn to sing. 


Developments during the First Year 


Because of the informal, mutually sympathetic atmosphere, teachers 
were able to relax and enjoy the sessions. Those who could not carry a 
tune alone soon discovered that they could keep reasonably near the cor- 
rect pitch when singing with the group. To promote bodily as well as 
[ 462 ] 
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mental relaxation, a few breathing exercises and simple rhythmic move- 
ments were introduced and practiced in unison. 

In less than four months the organization had twenty-five members. 
Even the timid ones were opening their mouths a bit wider and releasing 
their pent up emotions in the expression of simple but beautiful melodies. 
They were gaining self-confidence—and knew it. Those with some musical 
training rejoiced over the victory which the untrained were experiencing 
and seemed inspired to put forth their own best efforts. 

Before the end of the year, two-part songs were introduced. At first 
mention of two-part singing, the old complex struggled for supremacy and 
several of the group hesitated. They were afraid they could not do it. 
These teachers were seated as far from the section singing a different part 
as possible and were encouraged to listen to their own section. Since they 
could not depend upon their ability to coordinate reading and singing, they 
were given help in learning their part separately on the first songs. When 
they found that they could actually participate successfully in part singing, 
the joy in their faces was inspiring to see. After that, self-assurance de- 
veloped rapidly. Those who had labored under the fear of making mis- 
takes in teaching their own classes began to look forward to the music 
period with pleasure and to close the period with a glow of success in 
their hearts. 

During Music Week, in May, the faculty chorus sang publicly a two-part 


arrangement of “When Twilight Weaves,” followed by “The Violet” and 
“Blossom Time.” True, the three who originally could not keep the tune 
sang rather softly and somewhat fearfully. It so happened that they were 
short and of necessity had to stand on the front row. This was embarrass- 
ing to them at first, but the courage they gained from the experience meant 
much to them for all future time. 


The Second Year of the Chorus 


All the original members were eager to continue the chorus when school 
opened the second year. Several other teachers joined the group. In ad- 
dition, five women not on the faculty became members of the chorus. 

By this time, with individual assistance from the supervisor, all teachers 
were able to take care of their classroom music. Less time was needed for 
intensive study of songs to be taught. The question of correlation arose, 
and the group worked together to originate a musical play in which nat- 
ural science and reading correlated naturally with the music. The play 
was staged in six different buildings before the close of school, the teachers 
in each building training the cast and directing the performance. Several 
times the members of the faculty chorus were invited to various buildings 
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to observe and offer suggestions. This enhanced the spirit of cooperation 
but did not spoil the individuality of the several performances. 


The Third Season 


During the third year the faculty chorus was able to sing in four-part 
harmony such numbers as “On the Lagoon,” “Carol of the Russian Chil- 
dren,” “Seraphic Song,” “Carmena,” “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” “Rim 
pianto,” “Night,” “Greeting to Spring,” “Song of India,” and “Dearest 


Lord Jesus.” 


Some Outcomes 


Teachers found the hour spent in musical activities a real tonic. They 
often felt weary after the day’s work in school but at the close of thei 
music hour they were refreshed, both physically and mentally. Successfully 
singing their parts for an audience and the study of the best in music 
stimulated emotional growth and stability. A number of individuals, who 
were unable to take part in community music before, now are active in 
church choirs and are enjoying warm friendships outside of school. 

The satisfaction that comes to these teachers, when they have success 
fully taught their pupils to sing beautiful songs, gives them a new sens« 
of security and enhances their appreciation of harmony in all its forms. 
The sure knowledge that they have grown more efficient in their work 
adds importance to this new ability and increases self-respect. 

The excellent spirit of cooperation which prevailed in the faculty chorus 
continues to manifest itself in all phases of the teacher’s work. Helpfulness, 
friendliness, and pride of accomplishment are characteristic. 

Last, but not least, these teachers have found a permanent interest in 
music which gives them an emotional release. They recognize and love 
many selections of musical literature. They appreciate harmony as well as 
melody. They have the ability to work out, for themselves, new musical 
arrangements. Their horizons are widely extended and new vistas have 
opened before them. 
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IMPROVING THE PHYSICAL HEALTH OF THE STAFF 
Louis Braun 


Principal, Stevens School 
Denver, Colorado 


INCE GOOD HEALTH is essential to best achievement in work or play, 

and particularly to efficiency in teaching, administrative officers as 

well as teachers themselves should make every effort to conserve and 
improve teacher health. First responsibility, of course, must be a personal 
one, but there is much that can be done by the school system and thru co- 
operative group efforts. This article explains some of the policies and 
practices followed in Denver to promote good health in the school staff. 


Health Examinations for Entering Teachers 


One of the requirements for admission to teaching in Denver, even for 
probationary appointment, is a physical examination by a competent physi- 
cian. Then at the close of the three-year probationary period another 
physical examination is required if the teacher wishes to be considered for 
permanent appointment. This second examination is made by the school 
physician. It is regarded as quite essential, due to the new routines, parent- 
pupil demands, administrative expectations, and typical anxieties of the 
probationary period. 


Periodic Health Examinations 


Periodic examinations are desirable for all types of mechanisms— 
human and mechanical. Altho no definite regulations or provisions have 
been set up for the entire staff, Denver teachers are urged to have periodic 
check-ups for themselves just as they do for their cars. It might be a step 
ahead for the teaching profession to arrange for free physical examinations 
at various periods as certain insurance companies have been doing for their 
clientele. This would probably reduce the number of nervous breakdowns, 
early retirements due to illness, and cases of chronic ill health among 
teachers. 


Sick Leave 


In 1920 the Denver schoolboard adopted the following plan to assist 

teachers to maintain physical fitness: 

1. Five days’ sick leave with full pay are allowed each year. These are cumu- 
lative, and may also be used for illness or death in the family or of near 
relatives or friends. 

2. When the number of days’ leave allowed for reasons above given are ex- 

hausted, the amount of the supply teacher’s salary is deducted for fifteen days 

more, after which the teacher’s name is dropped from the pay roll. 
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Since this provision for sick leave is rather liberal, the question may 
arise, Do teachers in Denver take unfair advantage of it? There may have 
been instances of unfair practice, of course, but the evidence from many 
studies shows that on the whole the Denver staff makes only legitimate 
use of the sick-leave plan. In the ten-year period 1925-26 thru 1934-35, only 
104 teachers used all their sick leave in at least one of the ten school years. 
This is less than 7 percent of the teaching staff. The total number of days 
absence for each of these 104 teachers in the ten-year period ranged from 
92 to 338 days (exclusive of days represented by 33 instances of semester 
or annual leaves). In the record for these 104 teachers, there were 79 in- 
stances of perfect attendance thruout a school year, 343 cases of yearly 
absence ranging from 1 to 5 days, 383 absences of more than 5 but less than 
20 days, and 187 cases of absence for longer than 20 days. Not unusual is a 
record such as case number 33 in the tabulation, whose absences for each 
year were: 1, 2, 2, 9744, 1, 3, 1, 2, 2, and 2 days. It is in cases of extended 
illness, such as occurred here in the fourth year, that cumulative sick leave 
is particularly helpful. The Denver plan provides a feeling of security for 
teachers, since even the amount of leave provided annually covers the 
majority of brief illnesses. 

Annual records covering the twenty-year period 1920-21 thru 1939-40 
show that about one-fourth of the staff each year (20.4 to 32.9 percent) 
have perfect attendance records; that approximately half are absent from 
1 to 5 days; that about one-fourth (18.9 to 28.0 percent) are absent more 
than five days—around 3 percent (1.3 to 3.8 percent), more than 20 days. 
The average number of absences per teacher per year has ranged from 3.5 
in 1923-24 to 5.1 days in 1932-33. 

Personal illness is by far the greatest cause of absence among Denver 
teachers, accounting for 90.6 percent of the total. Next in importance are 
“illness in the family” and “death in the family” which cause 4.2 and 3.7 
percent of the absences reported. No other factor is responsible for more 
than half-of-one percent. 

Altho the Denver plan may at first thought seem generous, it does not 
cover all the costs of illness absences. Teachers sometimes are ill for periods 
long enough that they must pay a substitute for several days, then lose all 
salary payments for several days or weeks. In fact, the annual losses thus 
sustained by teachers in 1935-36 amounted to $12,869.50, as compared with 
$27,138.00 spent by the school district to support the sick-leave plan. In 
other words, the plan covers only about two-thirds of the actual cost. 

Adequate sick-leave provisions result in a more healthful classroom 
situation, particularly with respect to common colds. The teacher has the 
opportunity to remain out for a day or so at the outset of a cold, which 
protects the health of the children as well as his own. 
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Other Protective Measures 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, Denver Teachers’ Club, Colorado 
Education Association Hospitalization Plan, other group hospitalization 
plans, and individual insurance plans afford additional health protection 
to Denver teachers. Except for the Workmen’s Compensation Act, these 
are individual subscription plans, available but not compulsory. 

Hospitalization plans—The hospitalization plan which is sponsored by 
the Colorado Education Association is available only to members of the 
teaching profession in the state. Other national plans, available to groups 
of ten or more persons similarly employed in any occupation, are patron- 
ized by some teachers. 

The Denver Teachers’ Club—This club is a local teachers’ group main- 
tained and operated by teachers and administrators. It is purely a benefit 
enterprise for subscribing teachers. Participation is voluntary, and members 
may choose plans A, B, or C. 

The first year of membership is limited to Plan A, after which it is 
optional to other members. The cost of this plan is $2.50. per year, and 
benefit payments for sickness or accident begin with the sixth day of con- 
secutive absence. The member receives $10 per week, not to exceed $50 in 
any one year. 

Plan B is optional to all members after the first year of service. The 
cost of membership in this plan is $16.50 per year. The plan operates the 
same as A except that it pays from the sixth day of absence, not necessarily 
consecutive, and benefits may extend to $500 in one year or $750 in two 
consecutive years. 

Plan C is also optional for full-time workers after the first year of service. 
Membership according to this plan costs $24 per year, and the benefits are 
the same as those provided under plan B except that the coverage is for 
twelve months instead of nine. 


Personal Precautions for Maintaining Health 


Provisions for health protection are quite important but they do not re- 
lieve the individual of responsibility for his own health care. Along with 
adequate provision for unfortunate illness, there should be a sense of re- 
sponsibility for avoiding loss of time as much as possible by giving proper 
attention to one’s own physical condition. 

Group recreational activities—Altho group activities entail considerable 
organization if the program is to function well, most faculty groups will 
find, among their members, the interest and leadership necessary to the 
successful planning and supervision of a group recreational program. Per- 
sonal interest must be the guiding factor in recreation, for without interest 
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and pleasure in what one is doing there is little physical or mental relaxa 
tion and consequently little benefit from the activity. 

Several bowling leagues are available for Denver teachers, both for 
women and for men. These leagues, which meet once a week during the 
school year, afford exercise and relaxation and at the same time provide 
opportunity for teachers to become really acquainted with one another. 

Square dancing groups have been organized in recent years. Some may 
doubt that there is relaxation in an activity which requires “swinging your 
partner” as enthusiastically as does square dancing, but those who have 
tried it seem to agree that “This old dancing is packed with hidden treas 
ures. It is therapy for all of us who are suffering from the creeping lethar- 
gies of stale social motions and vicarious recreation. It affords an hour of 
respite from a world that is too much with us.” * 

Volleyball provides recreation that is both inexpensive and invigorating. 
For the last few years a group of men from the Denver staff have played 
volleyball one evening a week in one of the school gyms. This has helped 
to bring about better understanding among the men and to enlarge and 
strengthen their friendships. Golf tournaments, fishing trips, and picnics 
are other mediums for relaxation which aid materially in maintaining the 
physical and mental health of teachers. 

Those who prefer recreation of a less strenuous nature, such as singing 
or playing, find three important opportunities for this type of activity in 
Denver: the teachers’ chorus for women, the male chorus, and an instru 
mental group for both men and women. 

Art, music, golf, walking, and hiking 





Personal recreational activities 
are among the popular leisure-time activities of teachers. Walking is an 
inexpensive recreation, yet one of the most beneficial. Walks may be taken 
after school or after the evening meal, especially in the city’s parks with 
their wealth of natural beauty, people, and wholesome fresh air. Personal 
hobbies also play their part in diverting attention from the grind of the 
working day. Some teachers find relaxation in eating (not how much, but 
where and when) and some in attending movies merely for amusement. 


In Conclusion 


The teachers of youth today should be more fully aware of health values 
and should understand better the way in which health can be maintained. 
This is true both from the pupils’ point of view and from that of their 
own development. It is not enough merely to be aware of what can be 
done; teachers should take part in enough leisure-time activities to make 
them a healthy, happy, dynamic group. 


2 Crowder, Farnsworth, “Swing Your Partners.”” Reader's Digest 37: 89-91; December 
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TEACHER RECOGNITION 
Acnges W. Carrot! 


Principal, Fitzgerald School 
Detroit, Michigan 


ECOGNITION is a kind of spiritual B,, which promotes growth and is 
essential to the maintenance of vitality. With adequate recognition 
the individual has self-confidence and courage. Without it he comes 

to distrust himself and ultimately to distrust others. He grows uncertain 
of his knowledge and skills and develops a feeling of insecurity. Hard- 
earned achievements begin to lose their worth for him. Recognition, there- 
fore, is not an external decoration. Successful living depends upon self- 
recognition which, in turn, thrives upon recognition by others. 

Some of the forms of recognition which are especially satisfying to teach- 
ers, the ends which everyone seeks more or less assiduously, have been 
summarized as follows.” 


Each individual needs the assurance, the experience of having adequate evi- 

dence, that: 
1. Most of his associates are glad when he is present. 
2. One’s associates freely turn to him for advice, companionship, approbation, 
sympathy, and active help. 
One has the respect of those less privileged or developed. 

4. Even those more privileged or developed have confidence in, and respect for, 
one’s judgment, skill, and personal integrity. 

5. One is growing in professional and personal effectiveness. 

6. This growth in professional effectiveness is being recognized and will be 
acknowledged and rewarded. 

7. One is competent to meet almost any situation likely to arise. 

8. One is moving toward a future which holds interesting and satisfying ex- 
periences. 

9. One has found his place in life—is seeking and doing significant things. 

10. One has risen above or conquered personal handicaps, unfortunate traits, or 
limitations in background. 

11. One is free to do whatever he believes is best and most satisfying in his pro- 
fessional and personal life. 


12. The area of knowledge, the type of service, the institution with which one 
is identified are becoming increasingly useful and are receiving increased 
recognition and support in the community. 

1 Other members of the committee on ‘Means of Increasing Professional Competence.’’ whose 


report to the Detroit Council for Professional Improvement served as the basis of this article, 
were: Grace Andrews, Hildegarde Beck, Margaret Bice, Isabella Black, Fred Moffatt. Howard 
Shout, and Mabel Smith. 

2 Adapted from: American Council on Teacher Education, Commission on Teacher Education. 
Aids to the Analysis of Personnel Situations. Washington, D, C.: the Commission. (Mimeo, ) 
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Whether or not teachers experience wholesome recognition of the fore- 
going types depends quite largely on administrative policies and practices. 
Therefore, the committee, whose report is briefly sketched by this article, 
decided to inquire into the ways and means by which recognition is given 
for the exceptional work of teachers in various school systems thruout the 
nation. The following section summarizes the findings of this inquiry. 


Ways of Giving Recognition to Teachers 


The devices and practices listed below are quoted or paraphrased from 
questionnaire replies, letters, and interview reports. For the purposes of 
this study, respondents were asked not to report regular promotions with 
accompanying salary increases, but instead to explain the possibilities 
afforded for teacher leadership and the other means of recognition em- 
ployed to show appreciation of the teachers’ work. The practices are listed, 
not by frequency of mention, but in related groups. The attempt has been 
made to avoid duplication in statement, yet there is some degree of over- 
lap among various items. 


Verbal approval: 

1. The individuality of the teacher is considered and help and praise are given 
in connection with everyday matters. 

2. By conference and letter, commendation is given for fine teaching or any 
other form of outstanding achievement. 

3. The principal acquaints the entire faculty with the teachers’ outstanding 
achievements and makes reports on them to the central administrative office 
and to the board of education. 


Assignments and opportunities for leadership: 


4. Teachers are placed in the positions believed to be best suited to their in 
terests and capacities and are transferred, in keeping with their successes, to 
other positions they may prefer. 

Recognition is given to superior teachers by placing apprentices with them. 

6. Arrangements are made for superior teachers to demonstrate their procedures 
for others in planned observations. 

7. Superior teachers are given responsibility as key persons with respect to such 
special functions as testing programs or visual aids. 

8. Outstanding teachers are assigned to important faculty committees which 
cooperate in school management and in the study of instructional problems— 
curriculum, textbook, social, and various other committees. 

9. Opportunities are provided for leadership in teachers meetings, in connection 
with such things as defining the problem, leading and directing the thinking 
of the group, and participating in panel discussions, 

10. Various types of group activities are stimulated and encouraged so that faculty 
members will become better acquainted with the abilities of their co-workers. 

11. Teachers’ opinions are requested and their participation is sought in evaluat 
ing existing administrative procedures and in formulating policies for the 
school. 
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Use is made of teachers’ hobbies and special skills: for example, having 
teachers show movies which they have made; having them give travel talks, 
arrange exhibits, or give demonstrations of some out-of-school accomplish- 
ment. 

Teachers are encouraged to give free oral and written expression to problems 
and questions concerning the school. 

Recognition comes thru membership in an honorary organization for teachers 
recognized as masters in their respective fields. 

Teachers are encouraged to elect outstanding teachers to the offices of various 
teachers organizations. 


Adjustment of salary and title: 


16. 


17. 


A salary bonus is granted for teachers who earn a certain number of uni- 
versity credits within a three-year period, or for other forms of improvement 
such as foreign travel; work accomplished in a business or scientific organiza- 
tion; systematic observation and study of school systems; committee work; 
research; contributions to professional literature; attendance at forums and 
lectures; original creative work; community service; and special technical 
work. 

Special titles are conferred such as key teacher, subject analyst, and so forth. 
Such teachers often act as advisers to others in the building. 


Professional encouragement: 


18. 


Additional or special equipment and supplies are provided for those who 
have demonstrated their ability to use them to advantage. 

Teachers are encouraged to carry on experiments, to try new procedures, and 
to do research in their special fields. 

Assistance is given in helping teachers to find more congenial places to live 
in the community. 

Help is given in having good articles accepted for publication in professional 
journals. 

Parent-teacher associations and other community groups are encouraged to 
give outstanding teachers a place on their programs. 

Teachers are encouraged to write and speak for local, state, and national 
audiences. 


Opportunities for study and self-improvement: 


24. 
ae. 


26. 


bho 
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Scholarships are secured for teachers of unusual promise. 

Subsidies are provided for attendance at workshops, summer schools, and 
institutes, 

Teachers are allowed to attend national conventions and conferences, some- 
times with attendance paid. 

Teachers are allowed to attend nonschool conventions when such contacts 
with lay groups are of particular interest and value to the school. 
Opportunities are sought for teachers to hear experts in their own fields 
whenever possible, and special arrangement is often made for them to attend 
general lectures as well. 

Sabbatical leaves are granted, with half salary, for approved study, travel, or 
other self-improvement. 
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30. Semester or annual leave is granted at almost any time for approved pro 
fessional activities. 

31. Opportunities are provided to visit and observe in other schools and some 
times in other school systems. 


Administrative records: 

32. Anecdotal, cumulative records are kept giving evidence of the teachers’ pro 
fessional growth—records pertaining to increased understanding of children, 
improvement in teaching efficiency, cooperation with school and community 
agencies, social development, travel, and all professional activities. 


Implications 

The foregoing procedures suggest many ways of helping teachers to ex 
perience a wholesome measure of recognition and appreciation for thei 
work. Many of these procedures are at the disposal, wholly or in part, of 
the building principal. Not all the devices are equally good. Some should 
be used sparingly and with discretion, if at all. Some may seem to the 
reader to be unwise in any situation. They have been presented, not as 
recommendations, but only as a report of some of the things actually being 
done in various school systems to give recognition to deserving teachers. 
Each person who uses these suggestions must evaluate them in terms of 
his own situation, and select and adapt them accordingly. 

Out of the study and discussion of the committee, whose work is briefly 
summarized in this article, came certain concepts or principles which the 
committee believes are both valid and basic. In the first place, recognition 
does not necessarily imply a program of more work for the teacher. Then, 
especially important for teacher growth and for the maintenance of staff 
morale is the spirit in which recognition is granted. There is much danger 
of creating a situation in which rewards alone will be sought rather than 
social and professional satisfactions, a situation in which competition sup- 
plants cooperation. Then, too, there are group projects for the success of 
which individual recognition needs to be subordinated to the common 
feeling of a task well done. The spirit to be developed should be one of 
simple assurance to individuals or groups that a worthy contribution has 
been gratefully received by the profession. 
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TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SALARY SCHEDULING 


A. B. Lewis 


Principal, Dwight W. Morrow School 
Amarillo, Texas 


rior TO Aprit 1940 the Amarillo public-school system had no ade- 

quate salary schedule. The schedule in operation had been hurriedly 

constructed by the superintendent four years before but it had not 
been satisfactory to the board, to the superintendent, or to the teachers. 
During the 1937-38 school session the Teachers’ Interest Committee of the 
Amarillo Teachers Club made a study of teachers’ salaries in Amarillo as 
compared with those in other cities, but did not work out a definite new 
schedule. Again during the 1938-39 session the Teachers’ Interest Com- 
mittee, with the approval and encouragement of the superintendent of 
schools, continued its study of the problems of salary scheduling but de- 
cided not to recommend the adoption of a new schedule until the 1939-40 
session, at which time the committee would have access to valuable salary 
information then being collected by the school administrators’ section of 
the Texas State Teachers Association. 


Creation of the Salary Schedule Committee 


In January 1940 the Teachers’ Interest Committee, which was already 
at work, was enlarged to thirteen members and asked specifically to work 
out a new salary schedule. This enlarged committee was composed of five 
elementary teachers, three junior high-school teachers, three senior high- 
school teachers, an elementary principal, and a junior high-school prin- 
cipal. By vote of the committee, the elementary principal was selected as 
chairman and a junior high-school teacher as secretary. 


Plan of Work 


The personnel of the committee was divided into five subcommittees, 
each to study one of the following problems: 


The economic status of Amarillo teachers. 

Comparison of teachers’ salaries with those in other occupations. 
Minimum and maximum salaries in Amarillo and comparable cities. 
Teacher preparation in Amarillo and other comparable cities. 

The ability of Amarillo to pay increased teachers’ salaries. 


Mie wh 


Each subcommittee was asked to gather and analyze pertinent data and 
to report the progress of its work at each regular meeting of the whole 
committee. Before the first meeting, the chairman met once with each sub- 
committee and prepared for each one a list of typewritten suggestions con- 
cerning data to be considered and references of probable value. The com- 
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parable cities to be used in the various studies were carefully selected at a 
special meeting of the committees concerned, subject to modification and 
later approval by members of the remaining subcommittees. The superin- 
tendent issued a bulletin to the entire school staff outlining many of the 
problems which the committee would have to solve in order to develop a 
satisfactory salary schedule. Teachers were asked to study these problems 
and to send the committee any suggestions they wished to offer. 

At the first meeting of the whole committee it was agreed that the pro- 
posed salary schedule should be of the preparation-experience type, better 
known as the single-salary schedule. The committee also agreed that the 
major functions of a good salary schedule are: (a) to provide a reasonable 
degree of economic security, thus removing the economic barriers to whole- 
hearted teaching; (b) to recognize exceptional training, experience, and 
achievement; (c) to encourage continuity of service; and (d) to provide 
salaries that will attract teachers of excellent personality and character and 
with keen professional interest. 


Studies Made by the Subcommittees 


Teachers’ economic status—The subcommittee studying the economic 
status of Amarillo teachers gathered its basic information by means of a 
questionnaire and compared its findings with data already available for 
other cities in the United States. The questions were grouped under four 
general headings: “Personal Data,” “Position in School System,” “Cost of 
Living Data,” and “Salary and Income Data.” The inquiry went to the 301 
teachers, principals, and supervisors of the Amarillo schools. 

The data clearly showed that salaries were not large enough to provide 
an adequate standard of living for Amarillo teachers, two-thirds of whom 
had dependents. Teachers were using 7 percent less of their income for 
savings and payment of debt than the average teacher in cities of the 
United States. They were spending 1 percent more than the average for 
donations of various kinds. Living expenses for themselves and their de- 
pendents were taking 18 percent more of their salaries than is spent by the 
average city teacher. They were spending 3 percent more than the average 
on educational preparation. Nearly all the income of the teachers, includ 
ing both salary and income from other sources, was being spent for ne- 
cessities. An extremely small amount was spent for luxuries and even the 
amount spent for clothing was small in view of the standard of dress ex- 
pected of teachers. The small amount of savings reported was obviously 
inadequate for future needs. Most of the savings reported were going to 
teacher retirement. Next came life insurance. The study revealed that 
many teachers were in debt and many were borrowing heavily from the 
Teachers’ Credit Union. 
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Teachers’ salaries and the incomes of other groups—Teachers’ salaries 
were compared with those of city and county employees. On the average, 
teachers’ salaries ranked with those of the unskilled laborers working for 
the city. The salaries of elementary teachers ranked below all the regularly 
employed city workers. Comparison of teachers’ salaries with those of 
county employees showed, again, that teachers were being paid less than 
their training and position would warrant, their salaries falling within 
the lower income group of county employees. 

Salary facts: Amarillo and comparable cities—The report of this sub- 
committee showed that the average annual salary in Amarillo was low; 
that the allowance for a master’s degree was far below the average allow- 
ance in twenty-six comparable cities; that elementary teachers especially 
were underpaid; and that the average salary for elementary principals was 
much lower than the average. This study produced convincing evidence 
of the need for an up-to-date salary schedule. 

Teacher preparation—Comparison was made of the training and ex- 
perience of Amarillo teachers with that of teachers in fifteen comparable 
cities in Texas and with that of teachers in all cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
population. In this analysis Amarillo teachers ranked higher in years of 
preparation but lower in salaries than the national average. The percent 
of Amarillo teachers having the master’s degree was higher than that in 
any of the fifteen Texas cities studied and the percent without degrees 
lower than for thirteen of the fifteen Texas cities. The comparatively 
high level of preparation of Amarillo teachers, as shown by this study, 
seemed fully to justify an upward revision of the local salary schedule. 

Ability to pay—The report of the subcommittee studying the ability of 
Amarillo to support increased teachers’ salaries showed that instructional 
costs in the Amarillo schools were relatively light. The tax rate was low 
for maintenance, average for bonds. Assessed valuation per capita indi- 
cated a high degree of ability to pay. All these data pointed to the fact 
that Amarillo could afford a reasonable increase in teachers’ salaries. 


Salary Schedule Recommended 


The salary schedule prepared and recommended by the committee for 
the Amarillo Independent School District is shown in Table 1. In April 
1940 the board of education accepted this salary schedule and put it into 
operation at the beginning of the 1940-41 school year. So far, the schedule 
has been quite satisfactory and helpful in increasing the economic welfare 
of the teaching staff. 

For teachers new to the system, one year’s tenure credit is allowed for 
every two years’ experience in accredited schools and one year’s credit for 
every three years’ experience in nonaccredited schools. Not more than 
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TABLE 1 
WITH THE WITH THE 
YEARS OF BACHELOR'S INCREMENTS MASTER'S INCREMENTS 
SERVICE DEGREE DEGREE 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 $1,100 0 $1,200 0 
2 1,100 0 1,200 0 
3 1,130 30 1,230 30 
4 1,160 30 1,260 30 
5 1,205 45 1,305 45 
6 1,250 45 1,350 15 
7 1,310 60 1,410 60 
8 1,370 60 1,470 60 
9 1,430 60 1,530 60 
10 1,490 60 1,590 60 
11 1,550 60 1,650 60 
12 1,610 60 1,710 60 
13 1,655 45 1,755 15 
14 1,700 45 1,800 15 
15 1,830 30 
16 1,860 30 
17 1,890 30 
18 1,920 30 
19 1,950 30 


20 1,980 30 


five years’ credit for experience in other school systems is allowed in any 
case. Special allowances, ranging from $25 to $100, are made for heads of 
departments when this seems justified by duties and extra responsibilities. 
For teachers without degrees now in the Amarillo schools, $100 for each 
year that their training falls short of the bachelor’s degree is deducted from 
the amount they would be entitled to receive with the bachelor’s degree. 
Increases are given as justified by additional training and experience. 

In putting the schedule into operation, no teacher’s salary was reduced as 
a result of the new schedule. All teachers’ salaries were increased at least to 
the minimum for which their preparation entitled them. Teachers receiving 
more than the scheduled amounts will continue at their present salaries 
until additional years of service entitle them to further annual increments. 
Teachers whose salaries were more than $90 below the new schedule, ex- 
cept those whose salaries were below the minimum for their preparation, 
were given an initial increment of only $90 and will advance with an in- 
crement of $90 a year until they reach their place on the schedule. 

The committee recommended a salary schedule for elementary-school 
principals which merely followed the teachers’ salary schedule with respect 
to preparation and tenure with added differentials for extra responsibility 
according to the size of the principal’s school. The differentials are shown 


in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 








DIFFERENTIAL ADDED TO WHATEVER SALARY 

SIZE OF SCHOOL THE PRINCIPAL IS ENTITLED TO RECEIVE AC- 
CORDING TO THE TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 

1 2 

1 to 4 teachers $250; with $2,000 the maximum salary 

5 to 7 teachers $45 for each teacher in excess of 4 

8 to 10 teachers $40 for each teacher in excess of 7 

11 to 13 teachers $35 for each teacher in excess of 10 

14 to 16 teachers $30 for each teacher in excess of 13 

17 to 19 teachers $25 per teacher beyond 16; $2,500 maximum 








Special features of this schedule which the committee believes are par- 
ticularly important are: 


s 


The schedule is a preparation-experience or single salary type, providing the 
same salaries for all teachers with the same preparation and experience regard- 
less of the position held. This type of schedule tends to keep the teacher where 
his service to the schools is most valuable. 

There is no increment at the end of the first year—it being regarded that the 
teacher is on probation during that period. Then for a few years, while the 
teacher is becoming thoroly adjusted to the school system, increments are 
small. This reserves the higher salaries for those who remain in the system, 
rather than giving them to those who teach only a few years with no intention 
of continuing. 

The schedule provides for a relatively large number of increments in order 
to make it worthwhile for good teachers to stay in the Amarillo schools. 

The maximum for the master’s degree is enough higher than that for the 
bachelor’s degree to encourage further preparation. 


Conclusion 


The construction of the salary schedule was a wholesome experience for 
the members of the committee responsible for its development. Much time, 
thought, and energy were put into the collection and organization of data. 
Six regular meetings of the whole committee were held, in addition to 
some eighteen subcommittee meetings. Each member of the committee 
spent an estimated average of thirty hours in individual work outside of 
committee meetings. It was a valuable educational experience for all, and 
each member of the committee now feels a genuine personal responsibility 
for the success of the program. 








A PERIODICAL ISSUED BY A LOCAL PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION 


Epear A. STANTON 


Principal, Brighton School 
Seattle, Washington 


IX YEARS aco the Seattle Principals Association established a com- 
mittee to publish a magazine for the exchange of ideas of value to the 
members. The Seattle Principals Exchange, a mimeographed paper 

averaging 10 pages appearing eight times a year and sent to all the princi- 
pals, viceprincipals, and supervisors of the system as well as to a growing 
mailing list outside the city, has been the result. 

In addition to promoting growth among members, thru the preparation 
and reading of descriptions of educational practices found successful by 
Seattle principals, this periodical encourages better understanding among 
the various parts of the school system. New courses are described and news 
notes are given. Some of the articles are of direct benefit to teachers; some, 
such as descriptions of travel by members of the corps, are useful in class- 
room instruction. The paper also helps to build goodwill among the princi 
pals and superintendents of neighboring cities. 


Organization 


Responsibility for the publication rests with a committee of six members, 
appointed by the president of the principals association. Naturally, those 
who like such work are chosen. Members serve for an indefinite period— 
one has served four years. 

The issues are planned by the committee as a whole. The articles are 
sent to the chairman who edits and prepares the “dummy.” For several 
years one member, who had had special training in that field, attended to 
the mimeographing. He was the only member who had had special train- 
ing; the others merely believed in the paper and worked at the job. At 
present the mimeographing is done in a high-school office training class. 

Covers with conventional designs were used the first and second years. 
Since that time, however, the designs have come from our own art classes. 
Some have been furnished by the elementary schools, some by the high 
schools. A coarse fibered art paper, a different color for each month of the 
year, has proved quite satisfactory for this part of the magazine. 

By using materials regularly furnished to the schools, the expense has 
been kept at a low figure. The school that does the mimeographing has 
been given an extra allowance on its supply budget in addition to a small 
appropriation from the association. 

[ 478] 
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Sources of the Material 


Articles are obtained in several ways. Some are written by members of 
the committee. Most are written by those outside the committee—princi- 
pals, supervisors, teachers, and occasionally persons not in the system. 
Sometimes an article on a certain subject will be requested by a member. 
A few contributions come unsolicited but most are requested by the com- 
mittee as part of a definite plan. 

The contributions come from a wide area. Seventy-three percent of all 
principals and viceprincipals now in the corps have written for the maga- 
zine. Many of the supervisors, the superintendent and some of his assist- 
ants, and quite a number of teachers have prepared articles. Each writer 
has been selected because he was felt to have special knowledge of the sub- 
ject he discussed. 


Editorial Policy 


Our editorial policy has been simple. We try to stick closely to ideas that 
will be useful to Seattle principals. We avoid discussions of educational 
theory and concentrate on educational practice. We aim to be concrete and 
to the point. We believe most conversions are made in the first six hundred 
words. We have no set number of pages that must be filled with some- 
thing. If there are 8 pages of good material, we call it an issue; if there is 
more material, we have more pages. Since there is no advertising, we need 
consider only the truth and the effect of its publication. This feature is 
really delightful. 


Contents 


What appears in the magazine? About one-half of the numbers empha- 
size a special theme tho they usually contain other material as well. The 
rest of the issues are of a general nature. 

The number devoted to “The Principal as Others See Him” was an 
attempt to give a rather complete picture of the principal’s duties accord- 
ing to those who work with him—the teachers, the pupils, a custodian, 
cook, PTA president, schoolboard member, and a principal’s wife. 

Another issue was devoted to the work of the high-school principal and 
viceprincipal. This was undertaken by the high-school member of the 
committee to give those outside the secondary schools a better understand- 
ing of what goes on in the office of such an institution in Seattle. 

In October 1940, the magazine was given over largely to the work of the 
Northwest Resources and Education Workshop held the preceding sum- 
mer at the University of Washington, a session which had been attended 
by a dozen members of the corps. 
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Other subjects that have been the main theme of an issue are “School 
Routine,” “Travel,” “Music,” “Guidance,” “Open House,” and the “Golden 
Jubilee of the State of Washington.” 

To give another viewpoint, the contents of one issue are listed below: 
“Conferences with Pupils” (two articles by elementary-school principals) 
“Efficiency in the School Office” (two articles written by school secretaries) 
“Around the World in Six Months” (by a member of the attendance depart 

ment) 
“The Speech Program of an Elementary School” (by an elementary principal) 
“The Principal Evaluates Art” (by a junior high-school principal) 
“The Elephant’s Memory” (an editorial). 


Several articles from the Exchange have been published or quoted else- 
where. Bound volumes are preserved in the professional library at the 
central office. 


Appraisal 


How has the magazine stimulated growth? This is impossible to meas- 
ure accurately but it certainly has stimulated those who have been mem 
bers of the committee. We have tried to give the principals what they 
want. We are certain that the Exchange has given principals a better 
understanding of the work of the various parts of the system and of their 
relation to different groups and agencies. A principal, newly elected, could 
hardly find a better statement of what is expected of him in Seattle than 
that given in the January 1939 number, “The Principal as Others See 
Him.” 

The magazine has grown rather steadily in its influence until it has 
reached a position of generally recognized value to those who receive it. 
Requests for copies come from widely separated sources. The more we 
investigate and publicize, the more we discover which should be written 
up. There is need for an educational house organ among Seattle princi- 
pals and the Exchange seems to be filling this need. 











PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES OF A LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Epwarp KEENER 


Principal, John Hay School 
Chicago, Illinots 


N A REPRESENTATIVE DEMOcRACY, popular will is expressed quite largely 

thru organizations of individuals who have similar ideas and purposes. 

Indeed, the individual has little power to participate in the formation 
of policies or in the administration of government except thru organiza- 
tions which combine the influence of many individuals. Thus we have im- 
provement clubs, parent-teacher associations, labor unions, farm bureaus, 
chambers of commerce, educational associations, political parties, and so 
on. These organizations keep the membership informed on matters of 
general interest to the group and exert influence to bring about various 
changes in which the members are interested. 

An organization with an alert and active membership and with a wise 
and responsive leadership is quite effective in enlarging the usefulness of 
its members and in achieving its general purposes. Too often, however, 
the members only vote for their leaders, then sit back to watch the wheels 
go round. They are often ready with criticisms but reluctant to contribute 
either effort or constructive suggestions. 


Leadership for Teachers Organizations 


If teachers are to keep their organizations on a professional basis, care 
must be exercised in the selection of leaders. Such qualifications as ability 
in leadership, professional standing, and strict adherence to an acceptable 
code of ethics should be the basis for selecting candidates. Those who are 
interested in the purposes of the organization should seek out the best 
persons for the various offices and present their records to the electors. 
These records should guide the electors in their choice. 

Candidates should not conduct politicaltype campaigns for their own 
election. Neither should any member or group of members spend large 
sums of money in promoting the election of favorite candidates. Another 
objectionable practice sometimes followed is that of trading votes. A can- 
didate, or his friends, will promise support for a candidate for some other 
office in return for support for himself; or he will promise support for his 
opponent in a future election, provided his opponent withdraws from the 
present campaign. This approaches the idea of buying the office. 

[481 J 
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Maintaining True Perspective 


Even when the best leaders have been chosen, certain conditions may 
still exist under which professional growth is hindered. The work re- 
quired of leaders of professional organizations may divert their attention 
from regular teaching duties to an extent that these duties suffer greatly. 
For example, a person who is the leader of a teachers organization may 
become so interested in its work that he makes his organization activities 
his chief occupation, his regular teaching duties secondary. Altho he spends 
his regular hours of work in teaching, his thoughts outside of school hours 
may be entirely occupied with organization problems. This is true espe 
cially of the person who looks upon a teachers organization solely as a 
means of advancing teacher welfare. The leader who can relate organiza 
tion work and teaching to the same purposes is the one who grows in his 
profession and becomes a better teacher. Realizing that his activities in the 
association are for the purpose of improving educational service to chil- 
dren, he can so coordinate his efforts in teaching and in organization 
work that one contributes to the other. 

Sometimes teacher organizations seem to exist only for teacher welfare. 
All activities are directed toward obtaining more liberal provisions with 
respect to salaries, pensions, hours of employment, leaves of absence, and 
so on. While these factors are important in the general advancement of 
public education, other problems must be considered by a strictly profes- 
sional organization. The chief aim should be the improvement of educa- 
tional facilities and procedures. An organization with this larger vision 
has tremendous possibilities for the professional growth of its members. 
Since the professional growth of a teacher requires an increasingly clear 
understanding of educational problems and needs, work in a professional 
association in helping to solve some of these problems is an excellent means 
of teacher improvement. 


The Program of One Organization 


The teachers who have worked during the year 1940-41 in the Chicago 
division of the Illinois Education Association have had a variety of experi- 
ences that should make them better able to deal with educational problems, 
better teachers of boys and girls. 

During the year, we have studied the problem of the certification of 
teachers in Chicago and in the other parts of the state. Efforts have been 
made to raise the standards for certification and to place certification and 
assignment on a basis of merit only. Those who have taken an active part 
in this study have learned about certification and assignment procedures as 
they now exist, have become keenly aware of what is required in securing 
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good teachers, and have discovered many of the serious problems involved 
in maintaining good teaching service after assignment. 

A committee has worked for needed improvements in methods of tax 
assessment and collection. Thus the members have become better ac- 
quainted with general governmental financing and are better able to take 
an active interest in community problems. Their experiences and outlook 
have been so broadened that they now are alert to community problems 
other than those pertaining to schools. 

Teacher welfare problems, such as adequate tenure, retirement allow- 
ance, and salaries, have been studied intensively. In these studies teacher 
welfare has been closely associated with child welfare. Security of posi- 
tion and freedom from economic worries have been regarded not merely 
as advantages for teachers but as wholesome conditions which would en- 
able teachers to do better work in their classrooms. Tenure has come to be 
viewed, not as a means of protecting inefficient teachers, but as a mutual 
agreement that teachers will keep up to date and render efficient service in 
return for assurance from the board of education that they will be con- 
tinued in their positions as long as their work is efficient. Adequate salaries 
and equitable retirement provisions are looked upon merely as just com- 
pensation for services rendered and as the means of giving teachers an 
economic status which enables them to continue their professional train- 
ing and thus to grow in efficiency in their work. 


Conclusion 


Teachers who work on problems such as these and strive to secure better 
conditions for themselves and for their pupils gain a wider understanding 
of the problems of public education. This understanding, properly used, 
provides a means for professional growth and for healthier and happier 
relationships between the school and the community. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Evaluating the In-Service Program 


W. Eart Armstronc and C, Lestre CusHMAN 


Staff Members of the Commission on Teacher Education 
American Council on Education 


Washington, D. C. 


HE PRECEDING CHAPTERS are descriptive of things schools are doing to 

promote in-service growth of teachers and principals. In a few cases 

what was done was planned with direct reference to teacher growth. 
In a majority of cases what was done was planned in part or even primarily 
to enrich the experiences of children. In these cases the authors evidently 
believed that the activity was of such a nature as to make an unusual con- 
tribution to the growth of the professional personnel. Quite properly no 
one of the contributors attempted to make a complete statement as to what 
the term “in-service growth” meant to him, or of all the ways in which 
such growth was being promoted in his school. At the request of the com- 
mittee, the authors of this chapter have here taken upon themselves the 
responsibility for something of this sort. 

In the main, what we have attempted in this chapter is to answer the 
question, “What does this volume say about in-service growth?” However, 
where the contributions have seemed to place too little emphasis upon a 
point we think important, we have developed that point as we have 
thought appropriate. 

It would be well if every reader, either before or after reading our state- 
ment, would ask himself a question or two similar to ours, What do I 
believe about in-service growth? and also perhaps, What is done in the 
school with which I am associated to promote growth in service? 


The Reason for Emphasis on In-Service Growth 


The essence of this volume is a re-emphasis of a very old principle of 
education: The great teacher, indeed the good teacher, must not only 
know his subject and the principles of teaching; he must himself be a 
person of real worth. 

The effective teacher of science must not only know his subject and the 
methods whereby that subject may be taught but he must himself be one 
who has found in science a way to Nature’s truths. Likewise, the good 
teacher of reading must be one who himself finds reading an effective 
means of getting to know about life. And it is even more true that he who 
would lead others in learning to live as effective social beings must him- 
self have learned to live well with his fellow men. 
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It is appropriate to ask why the present is an appropriate time for the 
restatement of this old principle. Why did the Department of Elementary 
School Principals choose to produce at this time a yearbook on growth in 
service? Or again, why are there so many schools consciously seeking to 
promote the growth of their teachers and principals? How did the activ- 
ities described in this volume happen to get started ? 

Without doubt there are instances where activities to promote in-service 
growth have been started for no deeper reason than that someone heard 
“other people were doing it.” Personnel programs are in vogue in industry 
—why not also in education? The writers are in full accord with the state- 
ment in a recent Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 
to the effect that “personnel administration has one of its greatest oppor- 
tunities for service in the undeveloped human resources on the faculties 
of American schools.” ? 

But we think it important also to see that the present concern for con- 
tinued growth of teachers is related to a new emphasis thruout education 
—an emphasis upon the development within each individual student of 
those interests and powers that are likely to enrich his life as a person and 
a social being. We believe that a teacher’s success in promoting personality 
development among his pupils is directly conditioned by the extent to 
which his own environment has been and continues to be such as to pro- 
mote the continuous enrichment of his own personality. If we interpret 
correctly what in-service growth means to those who have guided the 
activities described in this volume, such activities are not a passing fad or 
a chance development. Rather, they are an integral part of a new emphasis 
upon growth in the curriculum of the American school. 


Characteristics of an Effective In-Service Growth Program 


There may be those who will question the use of the term “program” 
with reference to learning in service for teachers. It is not unlikely that 
such misapprehension grows out of a fear that this means a program for 
teachers like certain programs for pupils of which they know and dis- 
approve. But if the term “program” is used as referring to such practices 
as characterize the work with pupils in the best schools they have known, 
that objection is probably erased. And that is exactly what a program of 
in-service growth for the professional personnel of the schools ought to 
be—a program characterized by the same principles of learning employed 
with pupils in the best schools and classrooms of which we know. 

Obviously, any elaborate treatment of the principles of learning used in 
good schools is not possible here. It is, however, feasible and appropriate 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. “‘Teacher Personnel Procedures: Em 
ployment Conditions in Service.’’ Research Bulletin 20:92; May 1942. 
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that certain key principles—key with reference to the learning both of 
pupils and of teachers—should be stated and discussed briefly. Three such 
principles are selected for this purpose. These are: 


1. Learning takes place best when it begins with matters of real interest and 
concern to the learner. 

2. The significance and rate of learning of an individual are likely to increase as 
the area of his concern is extended. 

3. Continued effective learning is dependent upon the development of the par- 
ticular interests and potentialities of each individual. 


Each of these principles will be discussed briefly and illustrated with 
examples taken from the previous chapters. 

The interests and concerns of teachers as the beginning point for in- 
service growth—There is a story current in educational circles relating to 
the class of a certain professor of educational psychology. In a certain 
semester the enrolment in this class was for some reason limited to a single 
student, an experienced and successful teacher. On the first day of the 
semester the professor delivered without interruption the customary first 
lecture on “interest.” On the second day he launched into the customary 
second lecture on “effort.” In the course of the hour the lone student raised 
his hand. After a proper interval the hand was recognized and the student 
was permitted to speak. He said he wished to ask a question, The pro- 
fessor’s response was that he would prefer that the question be left till the 
beginning of the next lecture period so that he could complete his presen- 
tation as previously planned. 

The story, altho obviously an exaggeration, illustrates an all too common 
tendency everywhere in the practice of education. Summer courses for 
teachers, lectures in teachers’ institutes, presentations before faculty meet- 
ings—how many times have we seen those responsible for such activities 
operate upon the assumption that it is up to the listener to find the relation 
of what is said to his problems. 

This volume provides a multitude of examples of another approach to 
the promotion of learning—that of using the concerns of teachers as the 
starting point for in-service growth. 

For example, Arnold* tells how at Lakewood, Ohio, conferences of 
guidance workers and teachers regarding the difficulties and problems of 
selected children are opened by having the teachers tell what they know 
about the children, and what are their concerns for them. In doing this 
Arnold is in no sense denying the importance of expert advice but is 
merely contending that in the promotion of understanding of children by 
teachers their “participation and cooperation” is essential. 


2? Arnold, Dwight L. ‘“‘Conferences about Individual Pupils.”’ p. 403. 
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In describing the after-school workshop in arts and crafts in the Anthony 
Bowen School in Washington, D. C., Browne tells how the outline for 
the work to be done was based on suggestions made by the faculty re- 
garding their needs in teaching the arts in their classrooms.* 

The case study of a teacher, reported by Jackman of Sheldon, Iowa,* 
shows how the teacher’s needs were used in planning ways to promote her 
growth in service over a period of a year or more. Jackman fails to indicate 
the extent to which this analysis was made in cooperation with the teacher 
or the share she had in planning the program thru which she was to be 
helped; however, at a later point in his statement he refers to “cooperative 
planning” as an important characteristic of a “desirable program of in- 
service education.” 

It is encouraging to find evidence of this same recognition of the need 
for knowing the problems of teachers in several of the reports of college 
activities. Thus Northway of the State Normal School in Geneseo, New 
York, tells of a program of consultative service built about the needs of 
teachers as determined by questionnaires, personal conferences, requests 
for assistance, and observations by the college staff. 

Ragan of the University of Oklahoma speaks of a fundamental shift in 
emphasis with respect to field courses for experienced teachers “from a 
series of extension courses nearly parallelling those taught on the campus 
of the university . . . to an in-service program in which the central feature 
is giving assistance to teachers and administrators with the problems they 
are actually meeting.”® 

All the illustrations cited to this point relate to interests and concerns 
that have to do with classroom teaching. Schnell of the Jefferson School in 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, tells how the in-service growth program of that 
community includes attention to a quite different type of concern of 
teachers—the concern for finding pleasant and convenient places in which 
to live and work outside the school.’ 

. These illustrations, together with a number of others that might have 
been cited, provide encouraging evidence of a recognition of the import- 
ance of beginning with things that are of concern to teachers in the pro- 
motion of in-service growth. 

The importance for in-service growth of expanding the area of interest 
or concern—The heart of the conflict between those who claim to be 
modern and those who question so-called modern practices hinges about 
the question of whether teachers who begin their instruction with things 


3 Browne, Edna S. ‘‘An After-School Workshop in Arts and Crafts.” p. 310. 

* Jackman, Willard C. ‘‘Teacher Centered Supervision.” p. 406. 

5 Northway, Ruth M. “The Follow-Up Service Program of a Teachers College.” p. 338. 

® Ragan, W. B. “The Adaptation of University Extension Work to Regional Needs.”’ p. 346. 
7 Schnell, Fred S. “Orientation: The First Step in Teacher Growth.” p. 432. 
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of immediate concern to pupils are able to extend those concerns to a 
reasonable degree. If agreement as to what is a “reasonable degree” could 
be achieved, it would be possible to settle this issue objectively. Such agree- 
ment, however, is not often to be had. 

This conflict relates to education for teachers as well as for boys and 
girls. Much of the current discussion regarding workshops is of this sort. 
Do those who enrol in workshops move from a consideration of matters 
of immediate but often of rather narrow importance to matters of major 
concern in American education? 

There are many examples in this volume of progressive development in 
activities from immediate and limited concerns to matters of great signifi- 
cance and expanded scope. For example, Mims and Anderson, in reporting 
on the nature of the observation program in the Monaghan School, relate 
that teachers who at first wanted only to visit grades corresponding to 
those they taught and to secure answers to very specific questions found 
their interests growing in ways that made it seem useful to study the 
behavior of children in several grades.* 

Similarly, Dakin of the state department in Connecticut shows how the 
concerns of teachers with regard to pupils’ difficulties in science, arithmetic, 
and reading were expanded as they studied what the children of their 
respective communities did outside of school hours that related to those 
subjects.® 

The Geneseo Normal program offers teachers many opportunities to 
expand their vision of what can be done for pupils thru making available 
to them such special resources as a textbook library, a visual education 
laboratory, a child study clinic, and the like. While Northway does not 
make the point that these resources are used specifically to broaden the 
scope of teachers’ interests, there can be no doubt they would serve that 
purpose.’° 

F, B. Smith of the El Dorado School in Sacramento shows how the 
understanding of teachers as to what might be done in a program on 
“Knowing Our Pan American Neighbors Better” was increased greatly 
thru eight luncheon talks on the cultures of those nations. Doubtless, these 
presentations were made more effective because several of the local school 
people were able to act as speakers.” 

The report of Learned, also of Sacramento, may well be drawn upon as 
a final illustration. According to his report the “cyclonic change” made in 
this district threatened for a time to demoralize completely all forms of 
institutional life in the community, including the school. Teachers’ first 


8 Mims, Sallie Kate, and Anderson, J. H. “Observation and Interschool Visitation.” p. 394. 
® Dakin, W. S. “In-Service Growth thru Organized Experiences with Children.” p. 319. 

10 Op. cit., p. 338. 

11 Smith, F. B. “Discovering and Developing Teachers’ Interests.” p. 410. 
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concerns were for improved classroom technics and more effective disci 
plinary measures. At this point a “democratic approach” to administration 
was adopted. Teachers were placed on committees, some to study “minor 
administrative matters,” but others to study “basic, all school problems.” 
Among these were ways of improving reading achievement among migra- 
tory workers, a parent program appropriate to such a community, and 
proper means for supervising the out-of-class activities of the children of § 
the school. This approach, we may safely assume, promoted in-service 
growth that converted teachers’ annoyances at having their routine pro- 
cedures upset into such insights as are required to build a school program 
adequate to the needs of such a community.” 

The importance of recognizing particular interests and potentialities— 
Few things could have more unfortunate results for the schools of Ameri- 
can democracy than an attempt to make all teachers alike, or even all 
teachers of a given grade or a given subject alike. Good schools require 
the services of teachers of color, of rich personality—not robots or Model 
T’s, who will walk, talk, dance, and teach alike. Granted that there are 
certain relatively common problems in education, no teacher must or can 
contribute to the solution of them all. Two teachers may make equally 
important contributions in quite different ways to the same or to similar 
problems. Often it is in those areas where a teacher has lived most richly, 
and perhaps even with most difficulty, that he contributes most to the 
work of a progressive school. 

We have read the fifty reports in this yearbook with care to see how 
much emphasis they denote is being given to the recognition of the 
peculiar potentialities of teachers, to the utilization of those potentialities, 
and to their further development in service. Several encouraging examples 
were found. 

Vernon G. Smith tells how loans against future increases in salaries 
have been made to teachers of Scarsdale, New York, to enable them to 
take unusual work—work apparently related to their particular interests. 
Several teachers enrolled in nature camps, a teacher of Spanish was enabled 
to study in New Mexico and to travel in Old Mexico, and two teachers in 
elementary schools were enabled to attend the University of San Marcos 
in Lima, Peru."* 

McIntosh and Farnum of San Diego report that the plan for parent 
observation in the Ocean Beach and Logan Schools of that city is designed 
to capitalize on the strong points in each teacher’s program. “Respect for 
the work of every teacher should be built up in the community.” ”* 








12 Learned, Roy E. ‘‘The Cooperative Solution of Administrative Problems.”’ p. 436 

13 Smith, Vernon G. “Stimulating Continued Study by Means of Adequate Salaries.”’ p. 451 

14 McIntosh, Martha K., and Farnum, Martha T. “Enlisting Parental Interest and Participa 
tion.” p. 363. 
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The report of Herriott of Los Angeles, perhaps more than any other, 
shows how the particular interests and backgrounds of teachers are utilized 
in the Central School’s program of intercultural relations. It is indeed 
encouraging to find a school where it is recognized that membership in 
particular minority groups can enrich an individual’s contribution to a 
school. The success of this endeavor was indicated when the Chinese 
teacher said, “There is some advantage in being a Chinese.” ” 

One other report, that of F. B. Smith of Sacramento,”® clearly deserves 
attention. He asked the principals of five schools to list the activities and 
interests of particular members of their faculties and to tell how they as 
principals had capitalized on these. Some of the reports of individual 
teachers are extremely interesting. For example, take the case of the teacher 
shifted from school to school for “keeping things stirred up. ... A new 
principal coming to the school and finding that this teacher had travelled 
in Europe, changed her grade assignment so she could teach a course on 
European countries. Her room became a different place. She developed a 
novel scheme of illustrating the social studies by panels which depicted 
industries and places of interest. Her room soon was filled with interesting 
things from European countries.” In spite of several interesting reports of 
this sort, however, Smith “was surprised at the relatively small proportion 
of the teachers who had any particular interests except those of a general 
domestic nature.” 

It is encouraging to find such evidences of the cultivation and utilization 
of individual strengths as have been cited. We, however, attach so much 
importance to this particular principle of learning in the education of 
teachers that we think the examples of its full acceptance are much less 
numerous than would have been desirable. 


The Individual School as the Organic Unit in the Promotion 
of Growth in Service 


The importance of beginning where teachers are with regard to the 
problems to which they are sensitive has been pointed out already. There 
is another sense, 2 geographical one, in which beginning where teachers 
are is important. Teachers are with a group of children in a building, with 
their colleagues including the principal in that building, and with the 
community in which that building is located. Their major functions as 
educational leaders will be performed in that school and in its community. 
The final test, therefore, of the effectiveness of an in-service educational 
program for teachers will be the extent to which it improves their relations 


' Herriott, M. E. “Cooperation with Different ‘Culture Groups’ thru Staff Committees." p. 374. 


Op. cit., p. 410. 
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to the children in the school, to their colleagues, and to the community 
which the school serves. These three relations, if properly utilized, provide 
almost unlimited possibilities for teacher growth. 

Growth thru relations with children—Working with children almost 
invariably sensitizes the teacher to the need for understanding something, 
the nature of that something depending upon what the teacher considers 
important in education. Most teachers have been conditioned to place high 
value on pupil performance. It should not be surprising, then, that they 
are sensitive first to the need for knowing how to teach so that pupils will 
read better, write better, sing better, and count better. An excellent ex- 
ample in this volume of what may grow out of beginning at this point is 
contained in Gilliam’s description of the attempts made by him and his 
colleagues to raise the achievement scores of children. Thru working on 
this problem these teachers apparently shifted their attention from subject- 
matter to children." 

Teachers in their relations with children may become sensitive to an- 
other type of problem, one that is not directly related to any subject. The 
development of pupil responsibility, which seems to have been in the focus 
of teacher activity in the Chelsea School, New York City, since 1936, is a 
good example of such a problem. While Hardy’s description of pupil 
accomplishments in this area makes no attempt to point out the implica- 
tions of such activity for teacher growth, it may be assumed that teachers 
learned much about children thru this experience."® 

These two examples have been given to illustrate the types of teacher 
study activity in a single school unit that may grow out of teacher relations 
with children. There are others that it seems appropriate to mention. 
There are possible study activities relating to the needs and interests of 
children that may be met thru a particular subject area such as science, 
activities that cut across all subject lines such as evaluation and reports to 
parents, and activities involving children but having as their immediate 
objective the growth of teachers such as a systematic study of the nature 
of child growth and development. All these seem particularly appropriate 
for study by groups of teachers working in the same building. 

Growth thru relations with the community—Many significant begin- 
nings are being made in the direction of transforming the school into an 
agency to work with other agencies in raising the standard of living in the 
community. The implications of this shift in the school’s accepted function 
are far-reaching for in-service teacher education. They apply with special 
force to the single school as an organic unit. Such a modern school makes 
demands on teachers quite different in nature from those imposed by the 


17 Gilliam, M. J. “‘A Cooperative Attack on a Serious School Problem.” p. 322 
18 Hardy, Ruth Gillette. “In-Service Growth thru the Enlargement of Pupil Freedom.” p. 312. 
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traditional school. It demands teachers who in working with children can 
take into account the teaching resources of the community, the social, 
economic, and spiritual values held in the community, and the total im- 
pact of community life on boys and girls. It demands teachers who can 
work with parents on their own everyday problems that have little to do 
with children—what to do about loans and mortgages or where to get 
advice on health problems, for example. It also demands teachers who can 
work with community groups on matters relating to community welfare, 
assuming roles not unlike those assumed by citizens in other vocations. 
Learning to meet these demands cuts out a big job for a principal and a 
group of teachers in any building. This yearbook makes a contribution by 
suggesting possible uses of community relations as a means of teacher 
growth. 

The procedures used to enlist parental interest and participation in the 
children’s education at Ocean Beach and Logan Schools of San Diego are 
suggestive of better ways of working with parents on a cooperative level. 
Apparently these teachers have found a way to share insights with parents 
without feeling called upon either to defend themselves or to accuse the 
parents.”® Herriott, in his description of faculty activities in the Central 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, has presented some stimulating sugges- 
tions for working with parents of different racial groups.” Participation 
by teachers of the Gray Street School in Atlanta, Georgia, in what they 
call an alumni club represents a type of activity that should prove helpful 
in bringing teachers and parents together on community problems.** This 
is a pioneer field but one which offers promise to building groups where 
there is real interest in improving community relations. 

Growth thru working with colleagues—Whatever the teachers in a 
building do for their own growth should be planned by them to meet 
needs to which they are sensitive. Planning should not be done by the 
central staff or by the principal independent of teachers who will be in- 
volved in carrying out their own growth activities. Organization for group 
action will, of course, differ from school to school. Each group should have 
a small number of teachers to work with the principal in the identification 
of problems and in the development of a strategy of attack on them. The 
strategy should be guided by certain working principles. In the first place, 
the group should participate in deciding what it will work on as well as 
how it will work. In fact, from the standpoint of teacher morale, the what 
is probably more important than the how. In the second place, if only a 
part of the teachers in the building are to carry the burden of experiment- 


1% Op. cit., p. 363. 

2 Op. cit., p. 374. 

21 Green, Hattie L., and Arnold, C. Prudence. “A Community School Improvement Club.” 
p. 370. 
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ing in some area, all should be involved in the original plans and in evalua- 
tions of the experiment from time to time. In the third place, anything 
that is worth doing requires time—time to plan and a long period of con- 
centrated effort on the part of teachers. Single meetings of teachers on 
miscellaneous problems have not proved very fruitful. 

As the teachers and the principal of a building work together on prob- 
lems they learn much from one another. They develop new understand- 
ings of the subjects they teach; they develop new teaching procedures; 
they develop new understandings of the children with whom they work; 
they develop plans for sharing the work of the school among the members 
of the staff; they learn ways of working effectively with other teachers. 
Perhaps one of the most important values to be gained thru cooperative 
activity is the enthusiasm which comes from being identified with some 
thing of mutual concern with one’s colleagues. Nothing seems to have a 
greater cumulative effect on a teacher’s personality, and consequently on 
his effectiveness with children, than to be a part of a cooperative program 
that is making satisfactory progress. In addition to improving his own 
teaching, the modern school calls upon each teacher to work with other 
teachers in the development of some sort of curriculum framework, in the 
development of some kind of record system, in the development of a 
wholesome total school experience for children, and in the development of 
an acceptable working relationship with the community. Obviously, all 
these can be broken down into smaller problems that are appropriate for 
study by teachers in a building unit. 


In-Service Growth thru Relations with the Larger School Unit 


The central staff of a school system seems to have at least three func 
tions to perform in the promotion of in-service growth. Perhaps the most 
important of these is to kindle and keep burning an urge to improve the 
educational program being provided for the larger community and to 
assist interested groups in cooperative efforts to that end. This is an early 
step in a situation where teachers are not accustomed to group action. 
Immediate results in the form of program changes are not to be expected. 
If groups during the first six months of such a program get their problems 
clarified and develop effective ways of working together no more should 
be asked of them. 

Some school systems have long since passed thru this stage and are 
ready to have the central staff perform a second function. That function 
is to assist the individual schools in their attempts to improve their serv- 
ices. (A purposeful distinction is being made here between helping the 
school as a unit and helping individual teachers. The organic unity of a 
school is endangered when a central staff supervisory officer makes a 
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practice of working directly with individual teachers on problems that 
have little or no relationship to what other teachers in that school are 
doing.) To return to the point, assistance from the central staff on school 
unit problems is most effective when the central staff participates with the 
building group in all stages of program development. The central staff 
should be involved in the identification of the school unit problems, in the 
development of plans of attack on them, and in the carrying out of those 
plans. A program of action based on this policy does not mean central staff 
domination, nor does it mean central staff abdication. One seems as objec- 
tionable as the other. It means a sharing of responsibility in terms of 
special competencies. Teachers and the principal in a school unit can be 
counted on to know more about the local situation than the central staff 
member. On the other hand, the central staff member is in a position to 
know more about the various aspects of the problem that will demand 
attention, possible ways of working on the problem, and about resources 
that may be drawn upon as the study proceeds. 

There is still another major type of contribution by the central staff to 
teacher education which principals cannot afford to overlook. Not all the 
educational needs of every teacher can be met thru the school unit ap- 
proach. As teachers in a building work together on common problems, 
different needs will emerge for different teachers just because they are in- 
dividual human beings. As these emerge in the various school units, it 
becomes the responsibility of the school system to provide opportunity for 
those with common needs to come together. Each such group must be 
helped to find able leadership. In addition to the contribution which this 
procedure may make to the solution of the special problems of individual 
teachers, it has the further psychological value of providing a wider 
audience for ideas. The teacher may find the wider audience more re- 
ceptive to his ideas. Furthermore, his own estimate of their importance 
may be increased as he finds them standing up in this systemwide group. 

Many excellent examples of systemwide activity are given in Chapter II 
of this volume. Morgan of Santa Monica, California, has shown how 
teachers in a junior college can be of help to teachers in a junior high 
school in the improvement of a science program.” Doyle of Philadelphia 
has described how a systematic plan of visitation may be used to develop 
on the part of teachers a better understanding of the nature of child 
growth and development.”* Walker of Fresno, California,** and Harding 
of Grand Island, Nebraska,*” have shown how teachers may participate in 


22 Morgan, M. Evan. “Cooperative Curriculum Construction.” p. 280. 

*% Doyle, Florence A. “Cooperative Study of Child Growth and Development.” p. 291. 

** Walker, Stephen L. “Professional Meetings, Teacher Planned and Directed.” p. 275. 

* Harding, Dorothy L. “Cooperative Planning and Evaluation of Professional Activities.’ 


p. 265. 
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planning on a systemwide basis. In these examples, however, one misses 
two important considerations: one, the relation of these systemwide 
activities to school unit activities; the other, the role of the central staff. 


The Emerging Role of the Principal in Promoting 
Growth in Service 


One often—all too often—hears teachers say in substance: “I would like 
to try out some ideas of my own but my principal will not permit varia- 
tions from one classroom to another. We teachers would get along very 
well if we were just let alone.” On the other hand, one frequently hears 
from principals such statements as, “Teachers do not want to take respon- 
sibility; they prefer to be told what to do.” Such assertions are symptomatic 
of poor working relationships, due, in part at least, to misconceptions of 
the respective roles of teachers and principals. 

What are the appropriate functions of the principal in in-service growth? 
Certainly it is not his job to try to make teachers all alike, to tell them 
how to teach, or to determine what innovations will be made in the school 
from time to time. He is not a teacher of teachers in the same sense that 
they are teachers of children. On the positive side, he seems to have two 
major functions. The first is to stir things up, to sensitize those about him 
to the need for improvement, to encourage experimentation, to find com 
mon concerns of teachers, and to create an atmosphere conducive to the 
birth and growth of ideas. The second function is to mobilize human and 
physical resources in such a way as to make for high morale and to provide 
the best possible learning experience for each teacher. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of this volume will contribute 
significantly to the clarification of the role of the principal in the modern 
school. The dominant note in that role might appropriately be the promo- 
tion of growth in service on the part of all with whom he is professionally 
associated. This does not lessen the importance of the principal having 
ideas as to the improvement of the curriculum. It undoubtedly increases 
the importance of his having ideas of how things can be set in motion— 
how thought and action can be brought closer together. It certainly re- 
quires an insistence on his part that his ideas, like those of his associates, 
shall be judged solely in terms of their intrinsic worth. It requires that the 
principal be as ready—probably more ready—than his associates to have 
his ideas criticized and even discarded for better ideas from teachers. It 
requires the spirit of the principal who reported with pride, “Two of my 
teachers submitted an idea that ran circles round my own.” It makes the 
principal a learner, along with his colleagues, in the struggle to build 
schools adequate to the needs of a democratic society. 
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Recent Yearbooks 


Language Arts in the Elementary School, 20th Yearbook, 448 pages, 
price $2. 

No teacher or principal can fail to be greatly stimulated by this volume. Current 
trends in expressional and impressional language activities are ably presented by 
major specialists. This yearbook describes in detail what has actually been done in 
the classroom. 

Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child, 19th Yearbook, 508 
pages, price $2. 

Pertinent articles which describe methods and materials for giving to children of 
varying abilities, interests, and needs, educational opportunities that are equivalent 
rather than identical are contained in this book. 

Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary School Child, 18th Year- 
book, 512 pages, price $2. 

The curriculum as conceived in this yearbook includes all the experiences which 
children have under the guidance and supervision of the school. 

Newer Practices In Reading in the Elementary School, 17th Yearbook, 
500 pages, price $2. 

Effective practices in teaching children how to read are shown in this volume. 

Appraising the Elementary School Program, 16th Yearbook, 456 pages, 
price $2. 

A number of techniques and devices which can help us to do a better job of 
evaluation are described herein. 


Special Monographs 

How to Know and How to Use Your Community, 1942, 80 pages, price 
75¢. 

The purpose of this monograph is to assist principals and their faculties to become 
better acquainted with the communities, in order to utilize their resources to im 
prove the instructional program. 

Radio and the Classroom, 1941, 100 pages, price 75¢. 

Series of practical discussions by educators experienced in the field of education 
and of radio are included in this monograph. 

Visual Education, 1940, 96 pages, price 50¢. 

This monograph describes the use of visual aids in the elementary school, indicates 
where films may be obtained, and contains a large bibliography. 


Obtain these and other helpful publications from 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Discounts on orders for more than one copy of the same book: 2-9 copies, 
10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 copies or more, 33 1/3 percent.) 
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RECORDS AND INFORMATION 


This section of the yearbook carries the names and addresses of the 
members of the national Department of Elementary School Principals and 
the names of the officers of professional organizations in which elementary- 
school principals participate. 

The List of Members is arranged alphabetically by states and symbols 
are used to identify the life members and those who serve as local, district, 
and state representatives of the Department. The membership of the De- 
partment for the year 1941-42 is approximately the same as that reported 
a year ago. As the yearbook went to press there were 6240 members, of 
whom 253 were life members. Nineteen additional life members were re- 
ceived in 1941-42—exactly the same number gained in 1940-41. It is grati- 
fying that in these crucial days elementary-school principals and other 
leaders in elementary education, six thousand strong, are maintaining their 
interest in faith in the work of the Department. It is a high tribute to their 
professional ideals that they continue not only to maintain their member- 
ships but to respond promptly and willingly to every call for cooperative 
effort. 

Three lists of professional organizations for elementary-school principals 
follow the membership records of the Department: (a) 136 local princi- 
pals associations; (b) 167 sectional organizations, for counties and other 
districts; and (c) 37 state principals associations. In each case the name of 
the organization and the names of its president and secretary are given. 
These lists are not complete but include every organization from which 
up-to-date information about its officers could be obtained in time for 
publication. The Department hopes that all organizations of elementary- 
school principals will supply such information regularly for inclusion in 
future yearbooks. 

The Department looks forward to the opportunity of serving every 
leader in elementary education and for two decades has pressed steadily 
forward toward that goal. As we grow in numbers and financial re- 
sources, the Department reaches more and more people with a steadily 
improving quality of work. Let the Department help you grow in service 
while you, at the same time, help its services to grow, 
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Kinsey, Lura, Bow 54, Flagstaff 


Landry, P., 1412 E. Jefferson St.. Phoenix 
Loper, John D., P.O. Box 2191, Phoenix 
McKemy, H. M., 33 E. Eighth St., Tempe 


Porter, M. D., Supt. of Schools, Holbrook 
*Riggs, Edwon L., Dysart School, Schoo 
Dist. No. 89, Peoria 

Rippey, Dr. Andrew D., Box 432, Flagstaff 

Rogers, Verne T., 1010 11th St., Douglas 

Schrey, H. E., 163 West D Ave., Glendale 

Smith, Harold W., P.O. Box 777, Glendal 
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**Soule, Howard M., Osborn School, Phoenix 
Stinchfield, Bess, 2230 Alvarado Rd., Phoenix 
Sullivan, W. R., Route 11, Box 740, Phoenix 
Sundquist, Ada M., W hittier School, 16th and 
Palm Lane, Phoenix 
Thomas, John Q., Supt. of Schools, Flagstaff 
Van Buskirk, Kate, 807 E. Speedway, Tucson 
*Weitzel, Thomas R., 212 S. Beaver St., 
Flagstaff 


ARKANSAS 


Allen, Thomas H., Jr., Peabody School, Ft. 
Smith 

Allison, Mrs. Laurene J., 214 Spruce St., Lit 
tle Rock 

Beard, C. E., Trusty School, Ft. Smith 

Byrd, Portia, Retta Brown School, El Dorado 

Calhoun, Carry, Crossett 

Conte, Mrs. Lelia M., 290 Woodlawn Ave., 
Hot Springs 

Cordell, Thyra, Rogers School, Ft. Smith 

Crews, Evalena, 1004 Jefferson St., Siloam 
Springs 

Farnsworth, R. Earl, Junior High School, Ft. 
Smith 

Futrall, Alma, Lee County, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Marianna 

Hall, W. F., State Elem. School Supvr., State 
Dept. of Education, Little Rock 

Hames, Beulah, Paris Grade School, Paris 

Haraway, Fannie, Jefferson School, Helena 

Isgrig, Mrs. Hazel, Pfeifer School, Sixth and 
Reichardt Sts., Little Rock 

Lewis, Mary J., Howard School, Ft. Smith 

Matlock, M. Justus, 511 Ridgeway, Little 


OCK 
Means, Hendree Winston, Peabody School, 
Little Rock 
Moore, Rosa E., Box 164, Morrilton 
Oldham, Mrs. B. L. V., Agricultural, Me- 
chanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 
Reiman, Emma, Pulaski Heights Grammar 
School, Lee Ave. and Pine St., Little Rock 
Spencer, Terrel, 2104 South R St., Ft. Smith 
Turner, Winnie Virgil, 1012 W. Ash St., 
Blytheville 
Watson, J. L., County Supt. of Schools, 
County Court House, Little Rock 
Webb, Victor L., 1514 W. 20th St., Little 


Rock 

Williams, E. Walden, 20 Shady Lane, Hill 
crest, Ft. Smit 

**Williams, Mollie, Belle Point School, Ft. 
Smith 


CALIFORNIA 


Abbott, Pansy Jewett, County Supt. of 
Schools, Court House, Redwood City 

Acke, Anne E. J., Eton Avenue School, 21227 
Van Owen St., Canoga Park 

Adams, Mrs. Ida James, 10506 Hillhaven. 
Tujunga 

Adams, Lelah Margery, 439 N. Detroit St., 
Los Angeles 

Alexander, Mrs. Mertie, 4227 S. Hoover St., 
Los Angeles 

Alexander, Roxie E., 641 Virginia St., Vallejo 

Allan, Mrs. Nan, 1019 Thorne, Fresno 

Allen, Eugene Clyde, Holmes Avenue School, 
5108 Holmes Ave., Los Angeles 

Ames, Isabelle, 1947 Compton Blvd., Gar 
dena 

Anderson, Adda, Willard School, Tenth St 
and Freeman Ave., Long Beach 

Andrews, Mary A., 810 S. Ross St., Santa 
Ana 

Angelo, Ruth V., 925 Gayley Ave., West Los 
Angeles 

Annear, Mrs. Margaret L., County Supt. of 
Schools, P.O. Box 1038, Modesto 

Appleby, F. J., Blythe 
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Ashbaugh, Ruth R., 1423 S. Charlotte Ave., 
San Gabriel 

rr Mrs. Margaret, Route 3, Box 340, 
sodi 

Aultman, Mrs. Lela W., Woodcrest School, 
1151 W. 109th St., Los Angeles 

Avery, Mae Morrissey, Central Avenue School, 
1008 E. Santa Barbara, Los Angeles 

Axtell, Clarence L., 1400 Stratford Ave., 
South Pasadena 

Badour, Mrs. Eleanor B., 1751 N. Verdugo 
Rd., Glendale 

Sailie, Mrs. Lorraine M., 2624 N. Common- 
wealth Ave., Los Angeles 

*+Baker, Ethel I., 1517 40th St., Sacramento 

Balling, Emma E., 421 S. San Gabriel Blvd., 
San Gabriel 

Baltzer, Mrs. Clarinda, 6 Batchelor Ter., 
Petaluma 

Banta, Mrs. Edythe R., 1860 Trestle Glen 
Rd., Oakland 

Banta, Roscoe M., 405 Begier Ave., San 
Leandro 

Barber, Helen Hiles, Gravois Avenue School, 
5400 Gravois Ave., Los Angeles 

Barnes, Mrs. Agnes Caldwell, 2766 E. Glen- 
oaks Blvd., Glendale 

Barnes, George P., 1120 Oak St., Colusa 

Bartlett, —_ ' D., Box 723, Shafter 

Bateman, L. , Jr. 3575 Andrews St., San 
Diego 

Bates, Elizabeth, 365 S. Highland Ave., Los 
Angeles 

3axter, Alfred C., 500 Grizzley Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley 

Beach, Mrs. Rachel Ann, 2818 Leeward Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Seal, Mrs. Vio Ross, 2510 Cedar Ave., Long 
Beach 

Beasley, Mary, 1807 Spurgeon St., Santa Ana 

Beckman, Aneta T., 493 Alvarado St., San 
Francisco 

Behymer, Frances, 7028 Seville Ave., Hunt- 
ington Park 

Belk, Mrs. Nancy Lee, 536 Adelyn Dr., San 
Gabriel 

—— Robert C., Route 2, Box 399, Long 
3each 

Benner, W. A., 9860 Sunnyside St., Oakland 

Benning, A. Irene, 141 Nieto Ave., Long 
Beach 

Benson, Nelva, Curriculum Dept., Board of 
Education, Los Angeles 

Bernard, Lloyd D., Chico State College, Chico 

*Berry, Bertha Irene, 1261 S. Mariposa St., 
Glendale 

Bert, Reese E., 1202 13th St., Modesto 

Bess, Mrs. Helen, 365 San Antonio Ave., San 


Birch, J. E., Dist. Supt. of Schools, Willows 
Union School, Willows 

Bishop, Frank E., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 815 
W. Sixth St., Corona 

Blakemore, Edith E., 355 E. Alvarado Ave., 
Pomona 

Blanchard, Alice Cary, 235 E. Alvarado St., 
Pomona 

Blend, Frances, 820 S. Sierra Bonita Ave., 
Los Angeles 

*+Board, Mrs. Lorraine M., 1555 Bel Aire 
Dr., Glendale ‘ 

Boehncke, Frieda C., 1320 N. Wilton PI., 
Hollywood 

Boettcher, Nita T., Russell Avenue School. 
1263 E. Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles 

Bonsall, Mrs. Marcia V., 3011 Cudahay St., 
Huntington Park 

Borneman, Mrs. Katherine H., 8069 Castro 
Valley Blvd., Hayward 

*Bowen, Wayne F., 403 S. Tamarind, Comp- 


ton 
— Robert C., 3240 Peralta St., Oak- 
an 
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Boyer, Mrs. Edith M., 2428 Altura St., 


Montrose 
Boyer, Maurine C., 317 S. Granada Ave., El 
Monte 
Fanny, 1143 S. 


Bragg, Mrs. M. Parton St., 


Santa Ana 
Breen, Ellen R., 1215 Willow St., San Diego 
Brinn, Mrs. Vera L., 1476 E. California 
Ave., Glendale 
+Brown, Guy E., 585 South L St., Livermore 
Brubaker, David E., 11562 Richland Ave., 


Los Angeles 


Buckalew, Harry L., 1019 N. Van Ness Ave., 


Fresno 
Burgert, Robert H., 3090 Madison, San Diego 
Burkhard, George J., 1321 Bay View PIl., 
Berkeley 


Burleson, Miss Boletta A., 
Los Angeles 

Burns, James B., Route 2, 

Burton, Mrs. Katherine D., Cheremoya School, 
6017 Franklin Ave., Los Angeles 

Cain, Ruth, 351 W. Magnolia, Glendale 

Calder, Jessie F., Manzanita School, 2409 E. 
27th St., Oakland 

Callahan, Mrs. Stella M. H., 212 N. Alta 
Vista, Monrovia 

Calvert, Everett T., 
dena 

Capri, Roger, 609 Sycamore St., 

Carmichael, Bessie M., 348 
San Francisco 

Carpenter, Charles F., 


2036 Bolmer Dr., 


Box 317, Petaluma 


2935 Rose Ave., Alta- 


Oakland 
Louisburg St., 


1645 Farris St., Fresno 


Carroll, Hazel I., 139 S. Union Ave., Los 
Angeles 

arver, Mary H., 3755 Seventh Ave., San 
Diego 

Cavanagh, Neva M., 500 Harold St., Ft. 
Bragg 

Cavanaugh, Loma G., 1116 Pine St., South 
Pasadena 

Chandler, Mrs. Myrtle B., 161 S. Gram- 


mercy, Los Angeles 

Chase, Ethel E., 1470 E. Wilson St., 
dale 

Christensen, Serena P., 661% 
Los Angeles 

Clark, Emmett, 605 N. Park Ave., Pomona 

Clark, James Walter, 142 N. Ardmore Ave., 
Los Angeles 


Glen- 


N. Berendo St., 


Clark, Mamie _ S., Twenty-fourth Street 
School, 2055 W. 24th St., Los Angeles 
Clayton, Mrs. Rose C., 1821 Pepper St., 

Alhambra ; 
Cleaver, Ruby, 460 Orange Grove Ave., South 
Pasadena 


Clemens, K. F., Box 766, Wasco 
Clifford, Charles A., 5523 Secrest Dr., Los 


Angeles 

+Cobb, De Roy F., 2109 Rose Villa St., 
Pasadena 

Cochran, Edith, Commodore Sloat School, 
Ocean Ave. and J. Serra, San Francisco 

+Cokeley, John Wesley, Jr., 505 E. Live Oak 


St., San Gabriel 

~Coleman, Mrs. Ida Fulton, 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Colerick, Mrs. Mabel S., 615 
Altadena 

Colestock, Grace B., Sixty-sixth Street School, 
309 E. 67th St., Los Angeles 

Colestock, Mary Alice, 133 S. 
Los Angeles 

Collins, Mrs. Eleanor Freeman, 
fice, Court House, Redwood City 

Collis, Alma A., Maxwell Park School, 
Fleming Ave., Oakland 

Connors, Anne B., 152 N. 
Los Angeles 

Cook, Louis A., Bryant School, 
and Termino "Ave., Long Beach 

Cookman, Mrs. Grace Olive, 618 W. 49th St... 
Los Angeles 


10334 Tennessee 


E. Foothill, 


Almont Dr., 
County Of- 
4730 
Alexandria Ave., 


Fountain St. 
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Cooper, Mrs. Ninth St 
Pomona 

Coppedge, Virginia, Box 93, Aptos 

Cornwell, L. May, 135 N. Kenwood St., 
Glendale 

7Correll, Vincent I., 
Long Beach 

Cotter, M. Elsie, 

Cotting, Kathryn, 

Covell, Eldon J., 

Cox, Arthur W. 


Ruby M., 2010 E. 


1838 McKenzie St., 
395 Breed Ave., San Leandro 
1745 Vineyard, Los Angeles 
1195 Franklin St., Monterey 
3856 Lime Ave., Long Beach 


Cox, Helen, 3981 San Rafael Ave , Los 
Angeles 
Craft, Orra Hendrick, 530% N. Harper, 


Los Angeles 

Craig, Mrs. Mary D. S., 
Venice 

Cramer, Margaret B., 925 W. 
Los Angeles 


3680 Colonial Ave., 


73rd_ St., 


Crane, Clarence B., 1546 La Loma Ave., 
oe oe 
Crane, R. L., Jr., 344 Santa Barbara Ave., 


Daly City 
Crapser, Jessamine, 
Los Angeles 


1828 S. Mansfield Ave., 


Crawford, Bruce M., Buttonwillow School, 
Buttonwillow 

TCrawford, Dr. Lawrence T., College Elemen 
tary School, State College, Chico 

Creedon, Mrs. Elma M., 732 York St., Vallejo 


Crose, Leah, 2101 E. Washington, 

Cross, Irvin N., 1520 Van 
San Diego 

Curley, Laura, 801 Erie St., Oakland 

Curren, Bernice, 840 W. Fourth St.; 

Curtice, Emery J., Lincoln School, 
Ellis St., Berkeley 

Curtiss, Mrs. Annie L., 
Los Angeles 

Cuthbertson, Ernest J., 219 Mt 
Taft 

TDaly, Carrie E., 556 Larkin St., San Fran 
cisco 

Danielson, Eva, 811 S. Norton Ave., Los 
Angeles 


P asadena 
guren Ave., 


Oxnard 
Prince and 
1616 


Donaldson St., 


View St., 


Dannemann, Matie, 437 E. Maple Ave., Orange 

Dastarac, Frances Marie, 659 W. 18th St., 
San Pedro 

pe “nar Mrs. Rena McCoy, 305 S. Oak 


Knoll Ave., Pasadena 


Davis, Barney J., Lakeport Union School, 
Lakeport 
Davis, Burton Elsworth, 1848 Veteran Ave., 


Los Angeles 


Davis, Elizabeth, 195 College, Coalinga 
Davis, Mrs. Vivian Klene, Lowell School, 
Broadway and Nieto Ave., Long Beach 

Dean, Anastasia E., Box 206, Pinole 


Dean, Ray B., 
Sacramento 

tDe Fraga, Harold, Ambrose School, R. F. D 
1, Box 464, Pittsburg 

de Lappe, Maxine, P. O. Box 1, Modesto 

Delmet, Don Thomas, 811 Horst Ave , Norwalk 

Denlay, Raymond E., Santa Paula Elementary 
School, Santa Paula 

Desmond, Mrs. Lucile H., R. R. 2, 
Madera 

Des Roches, Pauline, 
Franciscr 

Dickson, Marie, P. O. 


Public Schooi, 36th and K Sts., 


Box 25, 
1323 Woolsey St., San 


Box 587, Vista 


Dobyns, Mrs. Evalyn E., 2032 Balmer Dr., 
Los Angeles 
Dodson, Helen C., 2030 Selby Ave., West 


Los Angeles 
Dreier, Mrs. Grace M., 
Los Angeles 


Canfield Ave., 


1622 S. 


Droitcour, Mrs. Georgina T., 610 Creston Rd., 
Berkeley 
tDudley, James M., Bard Public Elementary 


School, Bard 

Dudley, Mrs. Marjorie E., 
Santa Ana 

Dunn, Bess Amelia, 854 Norton St., 


532 S. Parton St., 


Glendale 
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List or MEMBERS 


aa we Byron J., 5326 Maplehurst, Eagle 
OCcK 
Eccleston, Maurine, 364 34th St., Piedmont 
Edgecomb, George, 1645 S. Date St., Alhambra 
Egger, Walter A., 1115 Bush St., Santa Ana 
Eilers, Johanne, 415 Harwood Pl., Santa Ana 
Ellis, Mabel R., 16 Laguna St., San Francisco 
Elwood, Miss Roby T., 110 Ww. McLean St., 
Alhambra 
—. O. D., 1273 S. Woods Ave., Los 
n 
— Philip W., 
Lemoore 
Ensign, Olive Leona, 3736 Arlington Ave., 
Los Angeles 
Erickson, Mrs. Hazel, 227 Sherman St., 


Calexico 
2275 Ben Lomond Dr., Los 


Eskridge, Mae, 
Angeles 
Esser, Edward S., 1030 N. Baker St., Stockton 
Fagin, Jean Taylor, 2028 N. Beechwood Dr., 
Los Angeles 
Falvey, D., 818 B St., San Mateo 


Washington School, 


Farnham, N. H., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 


Standard School Dist., Oildale 
Farnsworth, Richard Burton, 3919 McKinley 
Blvd., Sacramento 
1520 Glorietta Blvd., 


Farnum, Martha F., 
Coronado 

Feazell, Ruby Caroline, 3395 Tareco Dr., 
Los ‘Angeles 

a George W., General Delivery, Mari- 

Fellows, Millie B., 7573 Shoup Ave., Canoga 


ar 

Fields, Ralph R., 408 Almaden Ave., San Jose 

Fifer, Mrs. Ellie McPhee, Raphael Weill 
School, O’Farrell and Buchanan Sts., San 
Francisco 

Fikes, Edith E., 120 Sumner St., Santa Cruz 

Finney, Grace E., 1919 W. 2ist St., Los 
Angeles 

Finney, Myrtle S., Route 1, Box 504, Chula 
Vista 

Flake, Mrs. Elizabeth M., 1227 Paseo Del 
Mar, San Pedro 

ve Mary L., 854 Harbor View PI., 
San Diego 

+Flynn, Mary C., Route 2, Box 679, El Monte 

Forry, Kenneth M., Elementary School, 
Martinez 

Foster, Bertha Ellen, Box 253, Corona 

Fox, Mrs, Marjorie M., Banning Elementary 
School, Banning 

Frank, S. Marie, Carnegie Apts., 950 Ninth 
Ave., San Diego 

Frazee, Mildred V., Chatsworth Park School, 
10333 Santa Susanna Blvd., Chatsworth 

Fulkerson, Mrs. Marian, 20 Pleasant PI., 
Ventura 

Fuller, Mrs. Bina L., Blockman Union School, 
Santa Maria 

Fuller, Elnora, 4534 Fulton St., San Francisco 

Gamble, Grace, 224 Pearce St., Hayward 

+Gamble, Mrs. Leo May, 1112 S, Wilton P1., 
Los Angeles 

Gannon, Joseph F., 633 Woodbury Rd., Glen- 
dale 

Gant, Minnie, 416 Orange Ave., Long Beach 

Garland, Elizabeth, 153 Race St., Grass Valley 

Garrison, Dora Louise, 1930 Longwood Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Geddis, Terrence B., 3408 Cooper St., San 
Diego 

Geiger, George L., Jr., P. O. Box 146, 
Etiwanda 

George, Edna, 1409 W. 37th Dr., Los Angeles 

Gibson, Mrs. Dorothy F., 429 N. Alabama St., 


San Gabriel 

Gibson, Robert E., Box 476, Walnut Creek 

Gilbert, Mrs. Edith M., 529 S. Parton St., 
Santa Ana 

Gilcrest, Myrtle E., 1574 22nd Ave., San 
Francisco 

*Gilson, Dan H., 4030 Sequoyah Rd., Oakland 
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Gist, Arthur S., Pres., Humboldt State Col- 
lege, Arcata 

*Glassbrook, Mrs. Tillie Hartung, 338 Tenny- 
son Rd., Hayward 

Glenn, I. Maude, 330 S. Oak Knoll Ave., 
Pasadena 

Glover, Mrs. Percy F., John C. Fremont 
School, Fourth and Roswell, Long Beach 

Gooch, Ray, 1564 Sunset Plaza Dr., Los 
Angeles 

Goodwill, Glen T., P. O. Box 335, Needles 

Goodwin, John L., 4114 Brookdale Ave., Oak- 


and 

Graf, Louise, 435 S. Alexandria Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Granger, Roy T., 68 Templar Pl., Oakland 

Gray, Avery J., Dir., School Savings Section, 
1265 W. Pico St., Los Angeles 

Griffith, Gladys I., 4235 Satsuma Ave., North 
Holly ywood 

Grinnell, Frances G., 4560 Mullen Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Grover, Charles C., 700 E. 24th St., Oakland 

Gunter, Sanford C., Yucaipa School, Yucaipa 
Blvd. and Sixth Ave., Yucaipa 

Guptill, Perl N., 3629 % sath St., Maywood 

Haas, Mrs. Nelle M., 2249 248th St., Lomita 

Hagaman, Neva Caroline, 424 California Ave., 
Needles , ‘ 

Hagenburger, Mrs. Marion A., 4501 Bernice 
Ave., Los Angeles 

*Hall, Lee mw cf 569 Michigan Blvd., Pasadena 

Haller, Rena C., 4937 Ben Ave., North Holly- 
wooc 

Hamill, June, 1446 Dwight Dr., Glendale 

Hamm, Max S., 2524 Benvenue Ave., Berkeley 

Hammat, Hattie May, Heaton School, 921 
Thorne, Fresno 

tHammond, Mrs. Gertrude Best, 7316 Cren- 
shaw Blvd., Los Angeles 

tHanna, Dr. Paul R., Prof. of Education, 
Stanford University, Stanford Universit 

Hanson, Edith J., 1443 Martel Ave., te 
Angeles 

Harding, Ruth Clarke, 2232 A St., Bakersfield 

Hardman, Bess, 2304 11th Ave., Los Angeles 

Harris, Mrs. Alta, 81 Garcia Ave., San 
Francisco f 

Harris, Beecher H., 1181 Grizzley Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley 

Harris, Ella M., 242 F St., San Bernardino 

Harris, Maude K., 1954 Euclid Ave., San 
Marino 

Hartshorn, Edna, 5215 Southridge, Los 
Angeles 

tHaw, Harry Huber, 1413 Golden Gate Dr., 
San Diego : 

Hawks, William J.. at School, 3045 
Felton St., San Dieg 

Hayes, Alice M., 556 ” Ellington Ave., San 
Francise 


* Hayes, ex. Mildred S., 1015 Lincoln Blvd., 


Venice 

Hayward, Helen D., 3420 Caroline Ave., 
Culver City 

Hayward, a Lucy M., 3416 E. Second St., 

ong 

—— A. B., 709 E. Windsor Rd., Glen- 
dale 

Heche, Arthur, 1521 Union St., Alameda 

tHeffernan, Dr. Helen, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento 

+Helbach, Merle R., 1543 W. 83rd St., Los 
Angeles 

Helms, W. T., Lincoln School, Richmond 

Henderson, Adin D., American Legion School, 
38th and Fourth Ave., Sacramento 

Herr, Mrs. Eloise W., 1776 Orangewood Ave., 
Pasadena 

+Herrington, Katie A., 155 East St., Auburn 

Hewitt, Mrs. Ida F., 3452 Floresta, Los 
Angeles 

Hicks, Eleanor, 4624 Sixth Ave., Los Angeles 

Hill, Mrs. Beulah Porter, City Terrace School, 
Los Angeles 
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Hockett, Dr. John A., Dept. of Education, 
University of California, 405 Hilgard Ave., 


Los Angeles 
tHoffman, Mrs. Howardine G., 333 Anita Dr., 


Pasadena 

Holland, Minnie L., 20 E. Los Olivos St., 
Santa Barbara 

Holleran, Nora, 1846 Crenshaw Blvd., Los 
Angeles 

Holliday, Guy, 5384 Angeles Vista Blvd., 
Los Angeles 

Hollowell, Hazel, 5216 Longfellow St., Los 
Angeles 

THolmes, Edith M., 1811 W. 41st Pl., Los 
Angeles 

Homan, Rose, 1633 College Ave., Fresno 


Hooker, Ora Whitley, 922 Crenshaw Blvd., 


Los Angeles 
Hopkins, Anne C., 


549% Laurel St., Petaluma 


Hopkins, Clarence Gordon, 5139 Argus Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Horne, Henrietta, 1330 N. Garnsey St.. 
Santa Ana 

Houston, Edith L., 3200 Boston Ave., Oak 
land 

Howell, Etta H., Roosevelt School, 15th St. 
and Linden Ave., Long Beach 

+Howk, Charles D., 344 Flower St., Pasadena 

Huffman, Willa R., Ninety-Ninth Street 


99th St., Los Angeles 
Safford St., Oroville 


School, 920 FE. 
Huganey, Ida, 1150 


Hughes, Mrs. Mary E., 847 Campus Way, 
San Bernardino 

Hull, Arthur C., Box 600, Carmel 
*+Hummel, Leonard G., 339 W. Wilson St., 
Banning 


Huntoon, Mrs. Georgie K. Miller, 901 S. 
Kingsley Dr., Los Anveles 


Hurley, Mrs. Josephine E., 231 E. 17th St., 


Artesia 
Hutchens, Mrs. Jens H., 4363 Trias St., 
San Diego 
Hutchinson, John L., 2132 W. 74th St., Los 
Angeles 
Hyde, Lafayette, 1215 Englewood, Fresno 
Hymer, Evangeline, 310 S. Reno, Los Angeles 
Ingle, E. B., 714 Creston Rd., Berkeley 


Ingraham, Mrs. ‘Scandia Way, 
Los Angeles 
Ireland, Frances, 

Delta Ave., Long 
fIversen, Ida Christine, 
Los Angeles 
Jack, Walter A., 240 San 
Mateo 


Jessie E., 4027 
Hill St. and 
Wilton P1., 


Mateo Dr., San 


Garfield School, 
Beach 
349 N. 


Jackson, Mrs. Eugenie Elson, 5850 Birch 
Court, Oakland 

tJenkins, Mrs. Letha F., Ross Grammar 
School. Ross 

Jensen, Elsie M., 2609 E. Glen Oaks Blvd.. 
Glendale H 

Johnson, Frank R., Box 426, Guadalupe 


Johnson, Gordon, 2916 Grant, Fresno 

Johnson, Henrietta, 5218 Harbord Dr., Oak- 
land 

Johnson, Kenneth Harra, 1447 Idlewood Rd., 


Glendale 


Johnson, Ruth P., 1690 Victoria Ave., River- 


side 

Jones, Elizabeth A., 917% S. Woods Ave., 
Los Angeles 

tJones, Mrs. Onorinda, Pleasant Valley, 
Camarillo 

Jones, Shannon M., 385 Thorne, Fresno 

Jordan, Christine M., fayvenhurst Avenue 
School, 6950 Hayvenhurst Ave., Van Nuys 


Mabel, Kettleman City 


Jorgensen, Mrs. 
1201 Ninth St., Monterey 


oseph, Manuel T., 


udkins, Mrs. Frances, Pismo Grammar 
School, Pismo Beach 
Judson, Harold I., Naples School, 5537 The 


Long Beach 

P. O. Box 87, Penngrove 
2515 College Ave., Berkeley 
32nd St., Sacrament: 


Toledo, 
Kaartinen, Inez, 
Kahl, Minnie, 


Kaler, James E., 3016 
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Karnes, Anthony E., Dist. Supt. of Sch 
Box 818, Maricopa 

Kelly, Florence M., 1801 New 
Los Angeles 

Kelly, Julia Mae, 
Angeles 

Kennedy, Mrs. 
St., Rivera 


Jersey St 
1801 New 


Jersey St., Los 


Lona E. M., 314 E. Burke 


Kilton, Inez G., John G. Whittier School 
1725 Walnut St.. Long Beach 

Kimbell, Gladys, P rs lic School, Third 
N. W. Boulevard, Corona 

*Kimes, William F 30x 176, Avenal 


Kirby, Agatha M., 4245 McClung Dr., Lo 
Angeles 

Knopf, Harry, 124 Orange Ave., Ripon 

Kottinger, Edward W., 1526 Webster St 
Oakland 


Krebs, Mrs. Grace Edith, 3218 Palmer Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Krous, Dr. George T., 
Fresno 

Kurtz, Stanley, 401 W. Main, Santa Maria 

*Kyes, Mrs. Marguerite D., 6211 Beard St 
Los Angeles 

*Kyte, Dr. George C., Hall, Uni 
versity of California, 


1495 Englewood Ave., 


Haviland 
Berkeley 


Lacy, Helen J., 367 Vernon St., Oakland 

Lages, Dora, 311 Lester Ave., Oakland 

Laird, J. David, Dist. Supt., Delano Union 
Elem. Schools, Box R, Delano 


Langley, Robert W., 952 N. Cedar St., 


Bloomington 


Lauderbach, J. Supt. of Schools, 


Calvin, Dist 


thula Vista Union School Dist., Chula 
Vista 
Laue, Mrs. Josephine Maxon, 5026 La Roda 


Ave., Eagle Rock 
Laurendeau, Mrs. 
Long Beach 
sawrence, Mabel M., 435 S 
Los Angeles 
Lawson, C. E., Box 4, San Lorenzo 
*Learned, Roy E., Box 274. Elk Grove 


Lulu B., 425 Ohio Ave 


Alexandria St 


Leathurby, Mrs. Grace, 1634 Eighth Ave., 
San Francisco 

Lewis, Mrs. Clara G., 1662 40th Ave., San 
Francisco 

Libbey, Frances Yale, 1212 W. Walnut St., 


Stockton 
Liddicoat, Roy L., 530 Laurel Ave., Palo Alto 
Lindsay, Mrs. Aimee, 2144 Fourth Ave 
Sacramento 


Lindsay, Elisabeth, 4622 Welch PI., Los 
Angeles 

Lindsay, Mary, Fairburn Avenue School, 1403 
Fairburn Ave., West Los Angeles 

Link, Clarence W. B., 623 N. Ave. 64, 
Los Angeles 

Linscheid, Emma, 731 Cumberland, Pittsburg 

Linscott, Mark R., 1621 Camino Sierra, 
Bakersfield 

Logan, Mrs. Mabelle H., 129 East G St 
Colten 

Loofbourow, Dr. G. C., 695 E. Fourth St., 
Chico 

Lothammer, Mildred, Fremont School, 24th 
and N St., Sacramento 

Lothrop, Mary, 1717 Seventh Ave., Los 
Angeles 


Lounsbery, Sophia M., 3232 University Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Lowe, Russell A., Box 488, McCloud 

Lowrey, Lela, Denker Avenue School, 16301 
Denker Ave., Gardena 

Lydell, Dwight M., Supt. of 
Linwood Ave., Monrovia 

+Lyon, Harley W., 95 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., 
Pasadena 

McAdam, Edith M.. 401 Buena Vista St., aon 

McCarthy, Aileen, John Muir School, We 
and Page Sts., San Francisco 

McCleish, Nellie, 3722 Elmwood Court, River 
side 


Schools, 12: 
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McDonald, George J., 5320 Verdun Ave., 
Los Angeles 

McEachin, Mary W., Trinity Hotel, 851 S. 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles 

McGinley, Ethel, Box 840, Eureka 

McGivney, Genevieve, 1677 Dolores St., San 
Francisco 

McGraw, Mrs. Margaret A. F., 
Vista Blvd., Los Angeles 

McKay, Henry W., 1927 San _ Vincente, 
Compton 

McMahon, Mrs. Minnie M., 
Dr., Pomona 

McMaster, James Floyd, 347 W. Garfield Ave., 
Glendale 

McMurdo, Lavinia, Miraloma School, Sequoia 
Way and Omar St., San Francisco 

McMurray, Vera Elena, 2111 Menlo St., Los 
Angeles 

Macagni, Mrs. Anna L., Route 3, Box 518, 
Turlock 

Madsen, Donald H., 314 Garcie Ave., San 
Leandro 

Maguire, S. Edna, 396 E. Blythedale, Mill 
Valley 

Maher, Mary, 659 Ave. B, Redondo Beach 

Mahoney, Miss Gail, 5272 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 

Manley, Edna T. H., 1049 S. Mansfield Ave., 
Los Angeles 

7Mann, John C., Route 1, 9 Merritt St., 
Salinas 

Mannatt, Mrs. Earnestyne W., 4721 Ninth 
Ave., Los Angeles 

+Marbut, John W., 3429 California, Long 
Beach 

Marchant, Maud, Whittier School, 6328 E. 
17th St., Oakland 

Marcotte, Pauline, 10315 E St., Oakland 

Martin, A. H., Jane Addams School, 53rd 
St. and Pine Ave., Long Beach 

Martin, Aileen, Hotel Los Medanos, Pittsburg 

Martins, Victor L., 4112 S. Normandie St., 
Hollywood 

Mason, Bessie H., 1005 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles 

Mays, Eloise, Box 223, San Rafael 

Meeker, Melvin M., 787 Trenton, San Ber 
nardino 

Meints, Viola, 24 Peyton St., Santa Cruz 

Mennie, Elizabeth E., 230 Vasquez Ave., San 
Francisco 

Michaelis, Harriet, Lomita School, 24625 
Narbonne Ave., Lomita 

Michell, Forrest C., Burckhalter School, 3956 
Bur -ckhalter Ave., Oakland 

Miller, Vera S., Alpine Street School, 930 
Alpine St., Los Angeles 

Milner, Pearl, 14408 Kittridge St.. Van Nuys 

Mixsell, Frank H., 1815 Las Flores Dr.. 
Glendale 

Mock. Thomas M., 2054 Paramount Dr., 
Hollywood 

Molony, Mrs. Edith H., 232 N. Almont Dr., 
3everly Hills 

Montgomery, Mr. Clair G., 719 Garfield Ave., 
South Pasadena p 

Moore, Trammell W., Dist. Supt. and Prin., 
Box 278, Atascadero 

Morgan, Julia, 360 W. Ocean Bilvd., Long 
Beach 

Morris, A. B., 
Hayward 

Morris, Mrs. Rae Lee, 795 S. Grandview 
Ave., Pasadena 

Morrison, Daisy P., 1409 W. 37th Dr., Los 
Angeles 

ee sem Mrs. Isabelle W. C., 14615 Magnolia 
Blvd., Van Nuys 

Mount, Mrs. Florence M., 3113 Sparr Blvd., 
Glendale 

Moyes, Rhea, 2900 W. 
wooc 


y 
Mullen, Mary, 921 Arroyo Ter., Alhambra 


5137 Angeles 


359 Casa Vista 


7549 Castro Valley Blvd., 
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Murphy, Jeannie Dean, 2912 W. 74th St., 
Los Angeles 

Murphy, Mrs. Ursula, Sunshine Health School, 
25th and Bryant Sts., San Francisco 
+Myers, Newell D., Box 876, Palos Verdes 
Estates 

Naeman, Nathan J., 4236 Maryland Ave., 
San Diego 

Nelson, Mrs, Ada S., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 
sox 215, Los Nietos 

Nelson, Myra Banta, 1643 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles 

Newcomb, Douglas <A., 256 Granada Ave., 
Long Beach 

Newman, Laura J., Marshall School, Marshall 
Blvd. and G St., San Bernardino 

Newsom, Alfred D., 2541 Honolulu Ave., 
Montrose 

Nichols, Roy T., 1014 Everett Ave., Oakland 

Nordstrom, Jessie S., 1842 W. 43rd Pl., Los 
ngeles 

Norene, George, 2011 N. Craig St., Altadena 

Norton, Ruth Baker, 4155 S. Arlington Ave., 
Los Angeles 

O’Bannon, Mary B., 2340 Le Conte Ave., 
terkeley 

+O’Brien, Eugenia Helena, 1838 Silverwood 
Ter., Los Angeles 

O’Brien, M. Louise, 112 Dorchester Way, 
San Francisco 

Olivier, Lillian M., 8062 Culowee St., La Mesa 

Olson, Oscar H., 736 Harvard Ave., Menlo 
Park 

O'Reilly, 
Sacamento 

+Orth, Fred W., 2031 Arlington Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Ott, Eva M., 5328 Braun St., Oakland 

Overholt, Mrs. Rosalind M. Gates. 246 S. 
Lorraine Blvd., Los Angeles 

Owen, William E., 1166 W. Harding Way, 
Stockton 

Palmer, Catherine M.. 
Anselmo 

Palmer, John H., Box 287, Placerville 

Parker, Bertha Mae, 833-C 14th St., Santa 
Monica 

Parkin, Louise G., 2504 W. 80th St., Ingle 
wood 

Patten, Mrs. Nina S., 905 Hickory St., 
Compton 

Patterson, Mrs. Ruth Warner, 1141 W. 27th, 
Los Angeles 

Peck, Mrs. Kathryn H., 833-C 14th St.. 
Santa Monica 

Peddie, Mrs. Gertrude W., 
Blvd., Los Angeles 

Peters, W. J., 664 Chapman St., San Jose 

Phelps, Grace L., 2341 Ronda Vista Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Philippi, Carl, 1549 Micheltorena St., Los 
Angeles 

Pillsbury, Pearl M., P. O. Box 506, Redlands 

Plagemann, Dora E., 2121 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco 

Poppett, Mrs. Carol R., 382 E. Atlantic Ave., 
Highland 

Poulsen, Esther R., 1823 Grand Ave., Santa 
Barbara 

Power, Mrs. Mary Gardner, 5430 Sixth Ave., 
Los Angeles 

*Preston, C. W., 5054 Los Robles St., Los 
Angeles 

+Priest, George A., Coachella Grammar School, 
Coachella 

Pullis, Mrs. Jessica Kennedy, 1132 S. Fre- 
mont Ave., South Pasadena 

Pursell, Arthur L., 738 E. King St., Tulare 

Quick, Cyrus F., Burbank School, Fourth St. 
and Junipero Ave., Long Beach 

Radley, Jennie E., Route 1, Box 60, Sanger 

Ramson, Mae, 1705 S. Sixth St., Alhambra 

Rector, Dr. William G., 3730 Lincoln Ave., 
Oakland 


Edmund P., 1955 Bidwell Way, 


8 Richmond Rd., San 


8720 S. Harvard 
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Reston, Albert, 8668 Evergreen Ave., South 

sate 

Reese, Mrs. Erma B., Route 1, Box 91, 
Acampo 

Reinke, , or H., Eagle Rock Elementary 
chool, 2057 Fair Park Ave., Los Angeles 

Reynolds, Mrs. Christine Marsh, 3320 W. 
ourth St., Los Angeles 

Rhodes, William B., 260 Perdue Ave., 


Berkeley 
-——y —s Louise, 1125 
Los Angeles 
Richardson, John M., 
9701 Victoria Ave., 


Kipling Ave., 


Victoria Avenue School, 
Los Angeles 


Riecks, Eva A., 152 1 Prescott St., Monterey 

TRiese, Ella ty 2802 Walnut St., Huntington 
Park 

Riggins, Mrs. Mildred E. M., 1607 S. Fair- 
tax Ave., Los Angeles 

Rightmire, Inez N., 632 N. Ave. 50, Los 
Angeles 

Ritchie, Mrs. Georgina D., 6246 Fishburn 
Ave., Bell 

Ritter, Mrs. Blanche P., 640 N. Normandie 


Ave., Los Angeles 
Roberts, Bertha E., 
Francisco 
Roberts, Eulia S., 10325 Orton Ave., 
Los Angeles 


2151 California St., San 
West 


Roberts, Mrs. Grace L., 1805 Arvin Dr., 
Glendale 

Robinson, Joseph C., 2225 Hickory St., San 
Diego 

Robinson, Tony M., R. F. D. 2, Box 196, 
Ventura 

Root, Dan O., P. O. Box 323, Suisun 

Rose, Jennie, 1427 S. Mansfield Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Ross, Natalie L., 3912% Bluff Pl., San Pedro 

Roth, Mrs. Ethel F., 2950 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 

Rushforth, Robert N., Cragmont School, 
Berkeley 

TRusling, Mrs. Cora S., 19988 Observation 


Dr., Topanga Canyon 
Ruth, Clarence, Lompoc Union School, Lompoc 


+Rutherford, H. C., Ft. Hill School, 499 
California St., Los Angeles 

Ryan, Miss E. Lunney, 3551 12th Ave., 
Sacramento 


Ryan, Jane, 1600 Clement St., San Francisco 


yan, Mrs. Leanta S., 242 "E. Center a. 
Covina 

Salvin, Mrs. Sophia Tichnor, 6835 Pacific 
View Dr., Los Angeles 

+Sanders, Ralph G., Box 111, Guasti 

Saylor, Margaret F., 939 Gramercy Dr., Los 
Angeles 

ma om Mrs. Mary B., 1063 Superba Ave., 

nice 

Scharf, Mrs. Eva Pearl, 834 Nowita PI., 
Venice 

Scheifele, Miss Marian, 200 E. 17th St., 
Artesia 

Schmidt, Mrs. Blanche L., Box 426, Dos Palos 


Schultz, Mrs. Henrietta M., 412 N. Granada, 
Alhambra 
Schweitzer, Charles G., 


Los Angeles 


5933 Miramonte Blvd., 


*Scott, Alton E., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 
Livermore 

Scott, Leta M., 245% Eureka St., Redlands 

Seavey, Josephine, 1700 Broadway, San Fran- 
cisco 

Sessarego, Albert John, 1116 U St., Sacra- 
mento 

Seyler, Louise Wood, 2315 Meadow Valley 
Ter., Los Angeles 

Shackelford, Claude L., 1201 E. Broadway, 
Glendale 


Sherman, Mary Louise, Tenth Street School, 
1000 Grattan St., Los Angeles : 
Shirey, R. L., Longfellow School, Olive Ave. 


and Bixby Rd., Long Beach 
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Short, Irene Thressa, 500 S. Kingsley Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Siewert, Walter R., 1500 E. Villa St., 
Pasadena 

Singletary, Mattie S., Fremont School, 1900 
Main § Riverside 

Sletten, eis C., 933 Lincoln Blvd., Santa 


Monica 


TSloane, Boyd Lincoln, 1421 Dominion Ave., 
Pasadena 

Smith, Agnes L., 313 Second St., Huntington 
eac 


Smith, Bernice M., 830 Georgia St., Vallejo 
Smith, Effie E., Frank McCoppin School, 

Seventh Ave. and Balboa St., San Fr: ancisco 
Smith, F. B., 2717 Seventh Ave., Sacramento 
Smith, J. Merle, 2789 Gainsborough Dr., San 


Marino 

Smith, Mrs. Josephine, 1913 W. Hellman 
Ave., Alhambra 

Smith, Lucile, 1118 W. 41st Pl., Los Angeles 

Smith, Marie ., Pacific Boulevard School, 
5714 Pacific Blvd., Huntington Park 


Smith, Mollie A., 795 Sutter St., San Francisco 


Smith, Mrs. Rose M., 1059 S. Gramercy Dr., 
Los Angeles 
Smith, Mrs. Wona, 719 E. Magnolia, Burbank 


? 


Snow, Irene, 2270 Main St., Napa 
Snyder, Peter H., 3844 Belmont Ave., San 


Sena. Hazel M., 10150 La Tuna Canyon 
Rd., Roscoe 
Sparks, F. M., 750 S. Archibald, Cucamonga 


Spencer, Mrs. Irene, P leasant Hill Elementary 
School, Concord R. F. D., Walnut Creek 

Spiering, Emil J., Elem. Prin., Brentwood 

Starr, A. G., 1963 Oakview Dr., Oakland 


Stearns, Oletha, 1524 Martel Ave., Hollywood 


Steele, Elizabeth, 1125 Appleton St., Long 
Beach 

TSteelhead, Bert Francis, 523 Clement Dr., 
Glendale 

Stephens, Ross, 540 S. Pasadena Ave., 
Pasadena 


TStevens, Mrs. Kathleen H., 1285 Burnside 


Ave., Los Angeles 


TStevenson, Gordon K., 4722 Bancroft St., 
San Diego 
Stewart, Mrs. Emma P., 4329 Montair Ave., 


Long Beach 


Stewart, Hugh B., P. O. Box 26, Arcata 

Strand, Bernard J., 654 Maple Ave., Bellflower 

Sutton, Lulu H., Marin County, Novato 

Swan, Mrs. Ione D., 3156 Sparr Blvd., 
Glendale 

tSylvester, Helen Katherine, 3620 Park Blvd., 
San Diego 

Tarbell, ioe. Della R., 10268 La Tuna Canyon 

d., Roscoe 


Taylor, Leo E., 18 Downey PIl., Oakland 


Taylor, Nellie Christensen, 301 S. Harvard, 
Los Angeles 

Teach, Charles Elden, High School Bldg., 
San Luis Obispo 

Terry, John G., P. O. Box 169, Visalia 


618 Girard St., San Fran 


311-A, Orange 
Bronson Ave., 


Tessmer, Etta H., 
cisco 
Thomas, Carl I., R. 2, Box 
Thorne, Mrs. het B., 4115 
Los Angeles 
Thornquist, Mrs. Marie Hoye, 339 N. 
d., Los Angeles 


Harvard 


Tierney, Elizabeth D., 940 S. Oxford, Los 
Angeles 
Tillman, Florence, 2955 Hillegass Ave., 
Berkeley 


La Canada 
Holly 


5120 Earl Dr., 


Tingley, Grace W.., 
Virgil Ave., 


Tipton, Dorothy, 501 S. 
wooc 

Troeger, Dorothy Estelle, 332% N. Sycamore, 
Los Angeles 

Turner, Grace M., Albion Street 
S. Ave. 18, Los Angeles 

Twombly, Mrs. Ethel, 621 
San Gabriel 


School, 320 


Twin Palms Dr., 
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List o-— MEMBERS 


Upton, Anne Hale, 727 S. Sixth St., Alhambra 
Van De Mark, Mrs, Della, 31 Harbord Court, 
Oakland 

Van Dyke, Edna S., Overland Avenue School, 
Los ge 

*Vans, Mrs. Oda Beardsley, 1051 Magnolia 
Ave., Gardena 

Voiles, Mrs. Stephenia Hill, 1932 N. Wilton 
Pl., Hollywood 

von Hagel, George, 1373 42nd St., Sacramento 

Von Hatten, Emma A., 1017 30th St., Sacra- 
mento 

TW ord Mrs. Helen D., 4962 Iowa Ave., 
Fresn 

W addell, Mary C., Fern Avenue School, Cor. 
Fern and Sonoma, Torrence 

Waldo, Raymond Brown, 222 Glen Summer 
Rd., Pasadena 

Waldron, Mrs. Naida B., 339 N. San Gabriel 
Blvd., Los Angeles 

Walker, A. Roland, 301 S. Madre Ave., 
Pasadena 

Walker, Stephen L., 420 Saginaw St., Fresno 

Wallace, Maude M., 3820 Kansas St., Oakland 

Walter, Mrs. Laura Jane, Box 47, Trona 

*Walter, Robert Bruce, 434 N. Del Mar St., 
San Gabriel 

Ward, Elbert W., 
Downey 

Ward, Susie A., 198 Hancock St., San 
Francisco 

Wassum, Clara E., 936 E. Main St., Turlock 

Weakley, Guy A., Supt. of Schools, Tenth and 
Brighton, El Centro 

Webster, Mrs. Barbara Miller, 716 Virginia 
Ter., Santa Paula 

Weiser, Anna E., Box 263, Bakersfield 

+Welday, Samuel O., 2117 Chapala St., Santa 
Barbara 

7Weller, Louise E., 
Diego 

Wells, Verna E., Roosevelt School, E. First 
St., Santa Ana 

Wemken, Nellie Opal, 633 Heliotrope Dr., 
Los Angeles 

is eee Herbert, 252 N. Walnut Ave., 

ic 

Whedon, Mrs. Marion, Los Feliz School, 1740 

. New Hampshire, Los Angeles 

W hitcomb, Mrs. Irene, 2449 Gladstone Ave., 
Covina 

Whitteker, Mrs. Louise S., 205 E. Park Ave., 
Santa Maria 

Wickens, Lewis A., 5801 Magnolia Ave., 
Riverside 

Widemann, Grace V., Box 134, Gonzales 

Wienke, Helen May, 3154 Huntington Blvd., 
Fresno 

Williams, Nellie L., 407 Warren St., Taft 

Wilson, Harlan L., 3052 Curlew, San Diego 

Wilson, Ira C., Signal Hill School, 23rd St. 
and Walnut Ave.. Long Beach 

Wilson, J. Fred, Florence School, First and 
University, San Diego 

Winckler, r. Helena Niegosch, Hazeltine 
Avenue School, 7150 Hazeltine Ave., Van 
Nuys 

Winters, Louise R. V., 143 N. Coronado, 
Los Angeles 

Wonders, Winifred M., 333 Esther St., Long 


Wood, Alma C., 205 W. Fremont St., Stockton 
Woodfin, Miss Joseph W., 403 Adams St... 
akland 
tWoolley, Mrs. Cora B., 1051 Magnolia Ave., 
Gardena 
Wright, Helen R., 1118 McDonald Ave., 
Santa Rosa 


419 E. Alameda St., 


3544 Texas St., San 


Wright, saaeune, 4912 Wilson Ave., Fresno 

***Young, Sarah L., Exec. Com., Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 
2451 Seminary Way, Oakland 

+Zimmerman, F. B., 3500 Mountain Blvd., 
Oakland 
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Abbott, Irene, 3260 S. Broadway, Englewood 

Adams, Doris, 61 S. Eighth Ave., Brighton 

Addicott, Dr. Irwin Oliver, 2086 S. Cook St., 
Denver 

Anderson, Nettie, Grade School, Steamboat 
Springs 

Ausarign, William H., Jr., 1479 S. Clayton, 
Denver 

Arnold, Leta, Alcott School, W. 41st Ave. 
and Tennyson St., Denver 

Bailey, Helen K., 1663 Gilpin, Denver 

Bardwell, Carl, 1867 S. Gilpin St., Denver 

Bean, Mrs. Winifred Rose, 445 E. 13th Ave.. 
Denver 

Beardsley, Inez, Airlie Apts., Greeley 

Bennett, Aubrey T., 2223 Kearney, Denver 

Biddick, Mildred, 1561 S. Emerson St., Denver 

Bland, Rose, 627 N. Nevada Ave., Colorado 
Springs 

Bowman, Lucile, 1127 Broadway, Boulder 

Braun, Louis H., 1309 Cherry St., Denver 

Brenhard, Mrs. Lena F., 1250 Milwaukee St., 
Denver ; 

Brown, Ethel- L., Ivywild School, Colorado 
Springs 

“= Laurence C., Central Platoon School, 
Brus 

Bush, Norris, 1074 S. Franklin St., Denver 

*Caldwell, Mary, 619 Tillotson St., Trinidad 

Carson, Mary G., 1229 Cook St., Denver 

Chapman, James M., 402 N. Walnut St., 
Colorado Springs 

Cofell, Agnes, Elementary Platoon School, 
Windsor 

Coleman, Mrs. Geneva E., 621 S. Meldrum 
St., Ft. Collins 

Combs, Edith, 2923 W. 28th Ave., Denver 

Dairy, Robert L., Bristol School, Colorado 
Springs 

Davis, Charles E., County Supt. of Schools, 
Boulder County, Court House, Boulder 

Davis, Frances, 3516 St. Paul St., Denver 

Dowll, Frances R., 1250 Logan St., Denver 

Dumas, Enoch, 815 17th St., Greeley 

Dunlap, oa T., 1809 Carlile Ave., Pueblo 

Durkee, F. Leo. 1437 Green Ave., Pueblo 

*Ecton, Lane P., Box 263, Lamar 

Eichel, Mrs. Lucy, Frey School, Las Animas 

Ellis, Douglas B., 1200 Newport St., Denver 

Erb, Edith M., 4825 W. Hayward Pi., pares 

Eyer, Myrtle, 307 W. Abriendo Pueblo 

**Fitzpatrick, Jessie K., 936 Mapleton Ave., 
Boulder 

Gigax, Agnes J., 901 Ouray Ave., Grand 
unction. 

Gillett, Lloyd H., 2937 12th St., Boulder 

Gormley, Celia, 1031 N. Weber, Colorado 
Springs 

Gruenler, Arthur M., 1430 Eudora St., Denver 

Hamilton, Dwight, Dir. of Elem. Education 
and Curricula, State Dept. of Education, 
Capitol Bldg., me 

Hawkins, Calvin V 301 Cimarron, La Junta 

Hays, Mrs. Cothierke D., 1000 S. Steele St., 
Denver 

Hecht, William D., University Hill School, 
Boulder 

Hellstern. Edna, 323 Polk St., Pueblo 

Henry, Edith, 854 Downing St., Denver 

Herrington, Eugene H., Ebert School, 23rd 
and Glenarm Pl., Denver 

Hightower, Mrs. Nellie, 401 E. First St., 
Salida 

Holmes, Ethel, 2610 S. Sherman St., Denver 

Huggins, Elizabeth, 710 Pine, Trinidad 

Johnson, Ellen R., 4425 Federal Blvd., Denver 

Johnson, Preston, 1003 E. Boulder St., Colo- 
rado Springs 

Keller, Elizabeth M., 1410 Grant St., Denver 

Kirkwood, Helen G., 1413 Mesa Ave., Colo- 
rado Springs 

Klein, Louise, 712 Harrison, Denver 

Lacer, C. Vernon, 1711 Arapahoe, Golden 
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fLind, Nellie V., Washington Park School, 


enver 

Long, Charles M., 3115 S. Broadway, Engle- 
woc 

McCoy, Minnie, 1089 S. Ogden St., Denver 

McKay, Mrs. Edna A., 728 State St., : 
Morgan 

McPherron, W. I., Rice Junior High School, 
Trinidad 

Malins, Edith Sargeant, 2265 Forest St., 
Denver 

Mast, Walter J., Hawthorne School, 4100 S. 
Bannock, Englewood 

Meyer, Bertha, 415 S. Howes St., Ft. Collins 

Miles, Helen E., 1555 Glencoe St., Denver 

Milyard, Mrs. Beulah, 902 Main St., Alamosa 

Morgan, Kathryn J., 1101 N. Corona, Colo- 
rado Springs 

Morton, Max D., Thatcher School, Pueblo 

Nelson, Mr. Monell V., 415 Grant St., Ft. 
Morgan 

Niethammer, Harold A., Grade School, Spring- 
field 

Noar, Frances M., 1101 Columbine St., Denver 

Noce, Lillian, 3726 Vallejo St., Denver 

*O’ Boyle, Lila M., 1101 € ‘olor ido_~=sU B Iv. 
Denver 

Palmer, R. H., Asst. Supt. in charge of Elem. 
Education, Denver Public Schools, Denver 

Peck, Mrs. Genevieve Simpson, 736 Race St., 
Denver 

Peterson, Carrie M., 75 S. Emerson St., 
Denver 

Porter, M. N., 2617 Sixth Ave., Pueblo 

Pottorff, Floyd W., Route 2, Box 74, Delta 

Queree, Pearl, 2914 W. 29th Ave., Denver 

*Rayl, Bessie M., 339 Pratt St., Longmont 


Reiva, James T., 614 Ogden St., Denver 
Riefkin, Edythe R., Gilpin School, 29th and 


Stout Sts., Denver 
Rishel, John B., 1390 S. Josephine St., Denver 
Robertson, Alverna, 1003 San Pedro St., 
Trinidad 


*Roe, Mrs. Myrtle A., 116 Phelps St., Sterling 


Shute, William C., 2651 Vine St., Denver 

Slavens, Leon E., 1315 Grape St., Denver 

Sprague, - Mrs. Lillie E., 2246 Eudora St., 
Denver 

*Storey, Mrs. Ethel M., South Central School, 
305 S. Sixth, Lamar 

Stryker, Mary M., 1622 18th St., Boulder 

Sweet, Mayme, Twenty-Fourth Street School, 
240 Arapahoe, Denver 

Swinehart, Blanche L., 307 W. Grant, Pueblo 

Taylor, Laura Andrews, Riverside School, 
> ueblo 

Turney, Edna, Sargent Consolidated School, 


Monte Vista 


Ullemeyer, Richard W., 2050 Leyden, Denver 
*Volgamore, V. H., 115 Arthur St., Pueblo 
White, Mrs. Julia M., 1557 St. Paul St., 


Denver 

*Wilkins, Emma T., 405 E. Laurel St., Ft. 
Collins 

Williams, Mrs. Addie M., 1629 Walnut St., 
Boulder 

Williamson, Harry, 416 Chestnut St., Sterling 

Willson, Irwin A., 1101 Harrison St., Canon 


City 
Wilson, May F., 634 
*Yardley, Hattie F., 
Greeley 


Tillotson Ave., Trinidad 
New Junior High School, 


CONNECTICUT 


Adams, Dorothy R., Long Lots Rd., Westport 

Anderson, May F., 396 Main St., Norwalk 

Bacon, Fred E., John M. Nile School, 
Windsor 

Barrows, "Mildred K., 162 Francis St.. New 
Britain 

Baumgardt, Maude, Spring Glen School, 
Hamden 


Charles A., New Milford 


Bridgeport 


Beard, Dr. 


Bestick, Grace V., 227 Wells St., 
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Blackmer, Victor A., 64 North St., Danbury 
Brennan, Katharine A., 182 Lloyd St., New 


Haven 
Bridgett, Alice E., 654 N. Colony Rd 
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Williams, Fannie C., Valena C. Jones Public 
School, 2121 Annette St., New Orleans 
Wilson, Florence, 2727 S. Carrollton Ave., 

New Orleans 


MAINE 


Burke, Sarah T., 23 Pleasant St., Lewiston 

Cullen, William M., 178 College St., Lewis- 
ton 

Holgate, Ruth, 389 College St., Lewiston 

Holmes, Helena E., 24 Howard St., Lewiston 

Pierce, Arthur R., Supt. of Schools, Harlow 
St., Bangor 

Pratt, Mrs. Edna L., Hawthorne School, 
3runswick 

Smith, B. Maude, 58 Washington St., Gar- 
diner 
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Adams, Margaret, 5301 Bosworth Ave., Balti- 
more 

Alder, Grace, Elem. Supvr., Rockville 

Arnold, Pearl, 4637 Reisterstown Rd., Balti- 
more 

Balsley, Nona S., Mt. Vernon Apts., Hagers- 
town 

Bannatyne, Kate, Supvg. Teacher, Garrett 
County Schools, Grantsville 

Beetham, Martha E., 1254 Woodbourne Ave., 
taltimore 

Bell, Mrs. Edna Correll, 2932 St. Paul St., 
Jaltimore 

Blonskey, Lula M., 407 Valley St., Cumber- 
land 

Bosley, Mrs. Elsie D., 640 Regester Ave., 
Stonleigh, Baltimore 

Bourke, Jessie S., East Linthicum Heights 

Joustead, Jessie, 723 W. North Ave., Balti- 
more 

Bowers, Evan F., Westminster Elementary 
School, Center St., Westminster 

Brain, Earl F., Beall Elementary School, 
Frostburg 

Brown, Edward W., Calvert School, Baltimore 

Brown, William L., 307 S. Market St., Fred- 
erick 

Burdette, Eunice E., 386 Main St., Laurel 

*Burger, Mary H., Washington Street School, 
Frederick 

Carroll, Agnes, 402 Pulaski St., Cumberland 

Caudill, Thomas Imogene, Eckhart School, 
111 Wood St., Frostburg 

Chell, Myrtle E., 3 Dutton Ave., Catonsville 

Cleaves, Frances M., 221 Howard St., Elkton 

Clem, Chester G., 268 Dill Ave., Frederick 

Collins, Mrs. Gertrude Rowley, 804 Ken- 
utcky Ave., Cumberland 

Cornell, Mrs. Florence N., 6315 Fulton St., 
Chevy Chase 

*Dahlgren, Clyde R., Oakland 

Delaney, Agnes V., Guilford School 214, York 
Rd. and Cold Spring Lane, Baltimore 

Dellone, Augusta, General Wolfe School 23, 
Gough and Wolfe Sts., Baltimore 

Didier, Claudia B., 829 9 W. University Pkwy., 
Baltimore 

Diller, M. Regina, Libertytown 

Dowling, Nellie F., Hammond Street School, 
Westernport 

*Evans, William B., Jr., Princess Anne Ele 
mentary School, Princess Anne 

Foltz, Clarence W., Main St., Boonsboro 

*Fuller, Althea R., 830 Greene St., Cumber 
land 

Gains, Helen O’Boyle, Mullikin School, 
Mitchellville 

Gaither, Mrs. Katherine R., Route 1, Georgia 
Ave. Extended, Silver Spring 

Gareis, Margaret, 4511 \ ainfield Ave., Bal- 
timore 
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Gerhardt, Lillian M., 3811 Barrington Rd., 
3altimore 

Gibson, H. Madeline, Jacobsville School, Glen 
Burnie 

Gilliss, Miriam <A., Upton Street School, 
Salisbury 

Glantz, Minnie M., 2002 Kennedy Ave., Bal- 
timore 

Griffin, Mrs. Helen Albright, Virginia Avenue 
School, Cumberland 

Grimes, Frances, Williamsport 

Hammond, A. G., 33 Alleghany Ave., Towson 

Hanna, Charlotte J., School 37, Biddle St. 
and Patterson Park Ave., Baltimore 

Haslop, Mrs. Laura K., Teaching Prin., 
Surtonsville 

Henault, Mrs. Gladys M., Upper Marlboro 

Henderson, Elmer <A., 2560 McCulloh St., 
Baltimore 

Herman, M. Rosella, 3710 Egerton Rd., Balti- 
more 

Hickman, Clara, 714 Bonifant St., Silver 
Spring 

Hickman, Mildred, 4328 Van Buren St., 
Hyattsville 

Higgins, Homer S., Humbird School, Cum- 
berland 

Higgins, Sarah E., 214 Fulton St., Cumber- 
land 

Hill, Mary C., 400 Camden Ave., Salisbury 

Hoover, L. Mabel, 1771 Homestead St., Balti- 
more 

a Mrs. Marguerite E. L., P.O. Box 
323, Annapolis 

Nowen, Grace B., 401 Anderson Ave., Rock- 
ville 

Hull, George Russell, Route 2, Frederick 

Jenkins, Ella C., School 62, Walbrook Ave. 
and Smallwood St., Baltimore 

Jones, Mrs. E. Romaine, 2432 Woodbrook 
Ave., Baltimore 


Jones, Robert W., Midland School, Midland 


Jones, Rosena C., East Salisbury School, Pitts- 
ville 

Kemp, Marie Louise, 131 Newburg Ave., 
Catonsville 

Lane, William S., Tylerton Elementary 
School, Tylerton 

McCall, Mrs. Mildred L., Riverdale School, 
Riverdale 

McGeady, Loretto, 620 Frederick St., Cum- 
berland 

Magee, Marie C., 4219 Ridgewood Ave., Balti- 
more 

*Manning, Annie Lee, 3421 Mondawmin Ave., 
‘Baltimore 

Martin, Katherine M., Route 2, Smithsburg 

Meese, M. Mae, Barton 

Michaelis, John, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park 

Moore, Margaret, 114 Grafton St., Chevy 
Chase 

Morris, Mary V., School 118, Argyle. Ave. 
near Lanvale St., Baltimore 

Moss, Margaret Bradley, 146 Prince George 
St., Annapolis 

Mundy, Elizabeth A., Elem. Supvr., County 
Board of Education, Snow Hill 

*Neild, Hester A., Taylor’s Island 

Paine, Mrs. Eva S., R. F. D. 3, Bethesda 

Petty, Mrs. Mary A., Hyattsville Elementary 
School, Hyattsville 

Porter, Mary Christine, Box 545, Cumber- 
land 

Powell, Nellie R., 33 Water St., Frostburg 

Proctor, William H., 714 N. Carrollton Ave., 
Baltimore 

Quick, Alice McCardell, 1103 Hamilton Blvd., 
Hagerstown 

*Reed, Mrs. Catherine T., 4712 Oliver St., 
Riverdale 

Roberts, Clarence J., 2323 Ivy Ave., Balti- 
more 
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Roberts, Grace E., 4505 Highland Ave., Barry, Mary J., Adams School, Everett 


Bethesda : Barry, William J., 108 Warren St., Roxbury 
oe. Louise E., 631 Tunbridge Rd., ———. Madeline E., Primary School, Plain 
altimore ville 
Roby, Mrs. M. F., 4503 Oliver St., River- —s Miss Marian L., 167 Crescent Ave., 3 
dale v 
Roland, Elsie Hill, Flintstone Bartlett, Marion L., 59 Buckingham St 
**Rose, Mrs. Anna P., Chevy Chase Ele- Springfield . ’ 
eeteey School, Rosemary St., Chevy be < —. H. wae onewes ." 7 River : 
~hase * Beckman yra a ssex St., Saugus 
Saulsbury, Elsie M., Wyman Park Apts., Bal- poate, “ee 7 gig snes rte —— 
timore everly, Grace M., 4 owar¢ t. rwood 
Schaut, M. Grace, 3312 W. North Ave., Bal- — Carrie W., 233 Arnold St., New Be 
timore ore : . 
Schimmel, Goldie, 3304 Oak Field Ave., Bal- Bliss, mae. 233 ~?- St., New Bedford 
timore Bonner, Mrs. Edna M., 189 High St., Greet 
Schluderberg, George W., S. Playfield St., . eae ae 
Dundalk —~ 4 rs, \lice ay, 9 arding u j 
Screen, Isabelle, Narrows Park, Cumberland Bor ony 8 M.. 161 High St., Springfield 
Shank, Eleanor R., School 34, Washington * Bo enh KM, t ° Willinn ig ey sown 
Blvd. and Carey St., Baltimore Main St. W see te i OE Ss, SIO SCHON, 
Shelby, Lucy R., Rockville Elementary School, Bradford. Flora B.. 12 Hiegins St., Arlington 


Rockville 23 : ralth- 
= Anna G., Pikesville School, Pikes- ——— ied F.. . es a , 
ville : p ini ; 


Shires, Dorothy W., Box 427, Cumberland Ww averley : ae 4 
Smith, Mary E. M., Parkway School, Fred Briggs, Josephine M., 269 Federal St., Greet ; 
erick P field Sanh : i 3 
Smithson, Clara E., 3306 Clifton Ave., Balti- {Brown, Dorothy J.. 82 North St., Medfield = § 
more Buck, Ella N., 626 W ashington St., Wellesley 
Stabler, Mrs. Mary C., 11 Clagett Rd, Burns, Eva S., 294 Brighton St., Belmont ; 
Hyattsville 5 Burrill, Mrs. Helen M., 215 Robbins St 4 
Stein, Edwin, 3210 Berkshire Rd., Baltimore Waltham : 
Stevenson, Mrs. Margaret C., 2733 N. Butler, Margaret A., 72 Village Ave., Dedhan 
Charles St., Baltimore Calden, Mary Frances, 58 Maple St., New 
Stromberg, Helen, 3505 Taney Rd., Baltimore Bedford 
Suerken, Ernst H., Jacob Tome Institute, Campbell, Clara, Carl W. Mabie Sch 
Port Deposit Revere 
Taliaferro, Sallie C., School 83, Lakewood Carney, Catherine L., 22 Woodleigh Ave 
Ave. and Fayette St., Baltimore Greenfield 
Throckmorton, Edith M., Sellman Carney, Mary C., P. O. Box 13, Wilbrahan 
Tilghman, Helen G., 708 Wyndhurst Ave., Caton, Anne J., E. E. Hale School, Everett 
Baltimore Chase, Sara E., 31 Thompson St., Springfie 


Trice, Otis M., Hurlock High School, Hur- Chase, Dr. W. Linwood, School of Education, 


oc : Boston University, 84 Exeter St., Boston 

Turnbull, Josephine, 2102 Rosedale St., Bal- *Cheney, Mrs. Bessie B., Priest Street Schoo! 
timore ie Leominster 

Tymeson, Mrs. Miriam G., 720 Flower Ave., Churchill, Clarence E., Hyde School, Newto ’ 
_Takoma Park Highlands 

Waesche, Mrs. Charlotte S., Mitchellville *Clark, Linna E., 12 Arbella Rd., Dorcheste ' 


Walker, Edith, 529 Oakland Ave., Baltimore Clarke, Alice G., 405 Fenno St., Revere 
Weglein, Dr. David E., Supt. of Schools, 3 Clucas, Miss Elgie, Michael Driscoll Scho 


E. 25th St., Baltimore 64 Westbourne Ter., Brookline 
Wenner, E. Virginia, 838 N. Maple Ave., Cook, Louis D., 2 Morgan Ter., New Bedford 
Brunswick *Copland, Janet F., 6 Norwood St., Winchester q 
Wiers, Mary M., 2936 Wyman Pkwy., Balti- Corish, Gertrude L., 86 Mill St., New Bedfor: 
more ; 2 *Costello, Teresa M., Chapin School, Willimar 
Wilson, a Kitzmiller sett ; 
Wright, Sara E., Frostburg *Cota, Miss Ardell M., Cary School, Chelse 


Yealy, Ralph, 42 W. Green St., Westminster Coughlan, John D., Jr., Centre School, Everett 
*Cragin, S. Albert, 156 S. Main St., Readins 


Crockwell, Winifred M., 11 Manning St., Mc ; 
Le ariurieDeee ford 
MASSACHUSETTS Cronin, James A., 625 Highland Ave., Malde: 


—_ ; > —_— a Ba Cunliffe, Bessie, Stephen Barker School, R 
Adlington, Maud, Elem. Supvr., Pearl Street S. Lawesnes 


School, Reading . al Mary E.. Tatnuck School. P! 
*Alderman, Etta L., 39 Hanover St., West ee ee. qennigalepmiectale 


Springfield ‘Currier, William G., 370 South St., Hyannis 
Allen, Grace Abbie, 25 Bacheller St., Lynn pore Ses “ cat Stewie BA Menuain ] 
*Annis, Ruth E., 120 Bellingham Ave., Re- thee name, 150° Maysess Ed., rome 

vere Z 0 Park St v sed ford 
Arnold, Chester R., Phillips School, Salem se easy &. ag a Tas z oe id 
*Atkins, Robert S., 15 Center St., Province *Davis, Bertha S., 43 E. Emerson St., Melrose 

town Javis, Bly >., Supt. of Schools, Littletor 
Austin, W. Scott, 10 Pontiac Rd., Quincy ee re et 
*Bair, Medill, 80 Rosemary St., Needham Everett 
Baldwin, Jessie A., Vose School, Milton *Davison, Margaret J., The Oaks Hotel 
*Barrett, Catherine M., 102 Chestnut St., Thompson St., pPringfield 

Andover Dee, Mary A., J. Shattuck School, Fulton 
Barron, Edna I., 4 Larcom Ave., Beverly Norwood 
*Barry, Agnes E., 1961 Commonwealth Ave., ‘Dean, Stuart, Collicott School, Edge Hill Rd 

Brighton Milton 


*Barry, Mary A., 58 Proctor St., Salem Dearborn, Helen M., Perkins School, Brocktor 
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List or MEMBERS 


~ Lou. Lena M., Kingsbury School, Seaver 
Wellesley Hills 

*Dingley, Vivian A., 20 Ware St., Cambridge 

Dodge, Gertrude M., Thorndyke Rd., Wor- 
cester 

Dolan, James E., Beethoven School, West 
Roxbury 

Dolan, M. Nellie, 11 Oak Ave., Leominster 

Donnelly, Helen Elizabeth, William H. Lin- 
coln chool, Brookline 

Donovan, James A., 855 E. Fifth St., South 
Boston 

Dority, Ruth E., 570 Center St., Newton 

*Doyle, Blanche E., 44 Crosman Ave., Swamp- 
scott 

Driscoll, Nora T., Aldenville School, Chicopee 

—/ Norman §S., Davis School, Quequechan 

Fall River 

aia Eldridge, Raymon W., Vice-Pres., Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 
Lawrence School, 27 Francis St., Brookline 

Enright, Helen A., 1 Jean Rd., Arlington 

*Farley, Ethel M., 606 Main St., Wakefield 

Finn, Marie G., 347 Lebanon St., Melrose 

Flagg, Sadie E., 114 Dickinson St., Spring- 
helc 

Fleming, John P., A. B. Bruce Grammar 
School, Lawrence 

Fleming, Mrs. Mary J., 16 Crescent Ave., 
Revere 

Fletcher, Helen M., Armory Street School, 
Springfield 

Forbush, L. Mabel, 9 Alder St., Waltham 

Forster, Bertha E., Brooks School, West 
Medford 

*Frost, Maude D., 30 Church St., Milford 

*Fuller, Le Roy E., Jenkins School, Scituate 

Furber, Mary A., 68 Cochituate Rd., Fram- 
ingham 

Gainsman, Edith A., 2-A Marble St., Worcester 

*Gardner, John J., 323 Stevens St., Lowell 

Gardner, Mabel M., Hancock School, Everett 

Gartland, Emma L., Thompson Street School, 
New Bedford 

*Goodnow, Mrs. Gladys L., 216 Davis St., 
Greenfield 

*Goodspeed, Alice L., 24 Marion St., Dedham 

Graham, Elizabeth, Highland School, Reading 

*Grenache, Augusta A., High St., Ipswich 

Haggerty, Margaret M., 611 Rimmon Ave., 
Chicopee 

Hall, Rita K., Payson Park School, Belmont 

Harding, Elizabeth G. , 23 Essex St., Beverly 
*Hs — Harlan P., 74 Weston Ave., 
Braintre 

— Mildred M., 50 Union St., Green- 


ie 

Hatch, Bertha C., Winthrop School, Melrose 

Haverty, Mary A., Hancock School, Parmenter 
St., Boston 

Hayes, Mary A., 64 Prichard St., Fitchburg 
*Hedberg, Agnes H., Winslow "School, Nor- 
wood 

Henderson, Jennie M., 57 Birch St., Roslindale 


*Hennigar, Lucy L., 214 Safford St., Wol- 
laston 

Higgins, Effie Grace, 27 Marianne Rd., Wal- 
tham 

Higgins, Ethel G., Hardy School, Arlington 

Hogan, John J., John R. Rollins School, 
Lawrence 

Holman, Hilda, Annie F. Warren School. 
Wellesley Hills 

Holmes, Roger F., Dir. of Training, State 
Teachers College, iy | 

Horrigan, Olive K., Elias Brookings School, 
Springfield 

Houston, John, John D. Hardy School, Weston 

., Wellesley 

Jackson, Robert C., 101 Sycamore St., 
Brockton 

Jewett, Grace Marion, 59 Vine St., Leominster 

st Olga A., 9 Falmouth St., Worcester 
ones, Helen P., 36 Curve St., Waltham 
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Kanter, Marion R., R. W. Emerson School, 
Shirley St., 5 og’ 

Keefe, Margaret M., Nichols School, Everett 

Keller, Roy E., Supt. of Schools, Manchester 

Kennealley, P. ,. he Bowditch School, Salem 

Kerrigan, Katharine E., 2 Clement St., Wor- 
cester 

Kett, Mary, 1453 Great Plain Ave., Needham 
Lahan, Anna F., 51 Birchwood Rd., Methuen 
*Lane, "Helen H., Center St., Digh ton 

7; Katherine,” 99 Bell St., Chicopee 

La Plante, Mary G., Faulkner School, Malden 

Latchford, Mary E., 578 Pleasant St., Wor- 
cester 

Lawlor, Edward A., Gilbert E. Hood School, 
Lawrence 

*Leach, Luthera M., 249 Prospect St., Brock- 
ton 

Legro, Edna S., 80 Banks Rd., Swampscott 

nen, Eva, Kingman School, Brockton 

Leland, Viola F., 12 Gibbon Ave., Milford 

Leonard, Alice V., Hamilton School, Everett 

*Leonard, Eliot B., 70 Oak St., Greenwood 

Loftus, Mary B., 186 Crest Ave., Revere 

Low, Nina E., Babson School, Gloucester 

e~ L. Elizabeth, 1802 Beacon St., Brook- 
ine 

Lyman, Esther S., Coolidge School, Melrose 

*Lynch, Joseph E., Hugh O’Brien School, 
Roxbury 

McAuliffe, Mary K., 66 Fruit St., Worcester 

*McCarthy, Julia L., School Street School, 
School St., South Acton 

McGrath, Mary, Ordway School, School St., 
Amesbury 

“McIntire, Ralph A., 18 Park St., Florence 

“McMullen, Dr. Charles B., Centerville 
Estates, Centerville 

MacCallum, Mildred, Frederick Harris School. 
Springfield 

—, Frances B., 31 Parker St., New Bed- 
orc 

Mahoney, John L., 14 Avon Way, Quincy 

Marble, Sarah <A., Room 14, ity Hall, 
Worcester 

Marshall, Mrs. Ethel N., Whitman Elementary 
School, Brockton 

Mason, Josephine D., Hooker School, 70 
Franklin St., Springfield 

Mathews, Maud A., 71 Phillips St., Fall River 

*May, Nellie C., Roosevelt Sch ool, Maynard 

Merriam, George H., 11 Ferdinand St., 
Worcester 

5 Lucie A., 9 Washburn Ter., Brook- 
in 

Mileham, Hazel B., Taconic Hall, State Teach- 
ers College, North / Adams 

Mitchell, C. A., Supt. of Schools, Easthampton 

Molloy, Mary G., 146 Veazie St., North 
Adams 

i Florence E., 227 Pope St., New Bed- 
orc 

Murdock, Gertrude, Franklin School, Everett 

“Murphy, Ellen M., Charles S. Storrow 
School, Pleasant St., Lawrence 

*Murphy, Walter D., Lewis School, Everett 

*Newell, Mrs. Elizabeth ‘buy OO Spring St., 
Medford 

O’Connor, Elizabeth W., Gaston School, Fifth 
and L Sts., South Boston 

*Oliver, Grace E., Dix Street School, Wor- 


cester ; 
O’Neil, Mary R., Belcher School, Chicopee 


. A. Daniels School, Malden 
1, 285 Columbus St., Boston 
*Patterson, Wilhelmina, 266 Pleasant wt. 
Marblehead 
——, Mary I., 586 Eastern Ave., East 
uynn 
Perry, Rebecca H., Harris School, Needham 
Perry, Robert, 39 Palmyra St., Winthrop 
"Pickard, Bernice J., 241 Plymouth St., Hol- 
»rook 
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reste, Frederick W., Supt. of Schools, Green- 
helc 
Potter, Zulette, 101 Beach St., Revere 


*Pottle, Annie C., 89 Adams St., Waltham 


Preston, Alice M., 292 Dodge St., Beverly 

*Priest, Maud B., Thomas Hill School, 
Waltham 

Quint, Lilla G., Armitage School, Saugus 
amsdell, Alice E., 94 Massachusetts Ave., 
Springfield 

Randall, Joseph H., Emerson School, Newton 
Upper Falls 

Rankin, Ethel M., 18 Norton St., Worcester 


Taunton 
Greenwood School, 


Weir School, 
Sarah 


*Raymond, Ward, 
Reddy, Joseph A., 


Glenway at Harvard St., Grove Hall, Boston 

*Reid, Gertrude L., 50 Randall Ave., East 
Weymouth 

Reid, Mary Jane, Eliot School, Needham 

Remon, Ruth E., 13 Juniper Ave., Salem 
*Reynolds, Fordyce T., School Department, 
City Hall, Gardner 

Richardson, Bertha, 199 Belmont Ave., Spring- 
he 

Richardson, Gertrude E., 62 Harvard St., 
Springfield 

Richardson, Mary E., 50 Fairview St., East 
Dedham 

Riese, Helen M., wate School, Melrose 

*Riley, Ellen F.. 237 Elm St., Amesbury 

Roberts, Helen, 7 Linden St., ‘Arlington 

Roode, Mabel E., 19 Blanchard Rd., South 
Weymouth 

*Salmon, John J., 27 Blake St., Cambridge 

Sauer, Edith, Lincoln School, 732 Chestnut 
St., Springfield 

Savage, M. Louise, 297 Allen St., New Bed- 
ford 

Sever, Mrs. Edna, 344 Linder St., Wellesley 

llis 

*Seward, Elsie P., 15-A Jason St., Arlington 

Sharkey. A. Gertrude, 54 South St., Medford 

Shea, Elizabeth M., May Street School, 


Worcester 


Shea, Margaret E., Fall River 


60 Freedom St., 


*Sheehan, Eileen M., 67 Bellevue Ave., Adams 

Sherman, Mrs. Lida F., 81 High School Rd., 
Hyannis 

Shortall, Katharine, Sprague School, Brockton 

Silva, Theodore .. Adams and Cranch 
Schools, Quincy 

Silvia, Catharina A., John J. Doran School, 


Fall River 
Skillings, Edith F., Winthrop School, Everett 
Skinner, Ruth, Avery School, Needham 
*Small, Lillian G., 165 Washington St., Lynn 
Stone, Edith E., 10 Lyman Ter., Waltham 
Striley, Amy M., 133 Newbury St., Danvers 
Stuart, Herman H., Supt. of Schools, Coolidge 


School, Melrose 

Stuart, Pauline H., Parmenter School, 
Arlington 

Sullivan, Annie G., 349 Whipple St., Fall 
River 

Sullivan, Edith, Ashland School, Brockton 

Sullivan, Mary V., 2 Lucian St., Worcester 

*Sullivan, Maude H., Houghton School, 29 
Holbrook St., North Adams 

Swasey, Miss Marion H., 58 Maple St., New 
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Amelia School, Beaumont 
Wroxton Rd. 


Houston 

Stewart, Bessie L., Austin School, Wichita 
Falls 

Stewart, Mrs. Emaline O., 2617 Yupon Dr, 
Houston 


Stone, Grace, 1600 N. 17th St., Waco 
Studley, Mrs. Eddins, 382 Meredith Dr., San 
Antonio 


*Summerlin, Edgar, East Side School, Jack 
sonville 

Sumrall, Fulton F., San Jacinto School, Gal 
veston 

Swann, Alicia, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 

*Tate, Willis M., Alamo Heights School, 


San Antonio 
tTatum, Robert Theophulus, 711 Poplar St., 
Beaumont 
Taylor, Lamar, 1109 N. Stevens St., El Paso 
Thigpen, Zara V., 705 S. 12th St., McAllen 
*Thomas, Mrs. Alma, 411 N. Carrizo, Midland 
Thomas, Lilla, 1001 Prospect St., El Paso 
§Thorne, Carl, 1511 McKell, Dallas 
Timmons, L. Zz. 212-B E. 11th, Amarillo 
Tribble, P. G., 122 S. Pleasant, Hillsboro 
Trow, Mrs. Guy L., Dupre School, Lubbock 
Turner, J. Frank, Sam Houston Scho 
Dickason and Knight, Dallas 
Turpin, John Frank Phillips Elementary 
School, Phillips 
baa I. W., 907 W. Live Oak St., Cole 


Walls, Albert A., Jones Elementary School 
914 Elysian St., Houston 

Weatherly, Eula Mae, The Whitaker School 
Texarkana 

Whitman, Florence E., 404 Sul Ross Ave 
Houston 

Whitmire, Mrs. V. E., Rusk 
School, Houston 

Wignall, Flavia, 405 Front St., Orange 

Wilks, F. E. “2 521 W. Tenth St., Taylor 

Williamson, Sarah B., 1446 Hicks Ave., Sar 


Antonio 

Willis, S. T., 615 Missouri Ave., Ft. Worth 

Wilson, Miss Edgar Ellen, State Dir. of Elem 
Education, State Dept. of Education, Austin 

*+Wilson, Frank W., Palm School, Austin 

Wilson, Helena, 1202 Francis Ave., Houston 

Wilson, Mrs. Olga P., 519 Los Angeles 
El Paso 

Winniford, Mrs. May, 
Houston 

wanes, John I., 2300 Tilden St., 
alls 

Woods, Mrs. Mabel T., San Jacinto Hotel 
Houston 

Wright, Mrs. Edith D., Hawthorne School 
1417 Houston Ave., Houston 

Yerwood, Mrs. Beulah A., 1109 E. Terrel 
Ave., Ft. Worth 
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Salt Lake City 


Temple, Salt 
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T., 5464 S. State St., Salt 
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541 23rd St., Ogden 
2599 Valley View, Salt 


Brown, Florence G., 
Clark, = o., 


Leland M., 
City 
Forrester, Bertha F., 
Lake City 
Frei, Clark, 442 Westminister Ave., Salt 


Lake Cit 
1229 Whitlock Ave., Salt Lake 


Gubler, sa G., 
s Pee Marion L., 1137 McClelland, Salt 


861 Parkway Ave., Salt 
375 S. Sixth E., Salt 


Heniricks, *Nellie U., Supvr. of Elem. Grades, 
2324 Adams Ave., Ogden 

Jensen, N. Howard. 35 N. First, W., Tooele 

Jensen, Norma, Elem. Supvr., County Court 
House, Brigham 

Jensen, O. T., 2080 E. 48th, S., Salt Lake City 

ae. Edith E., Forest School, 928 E. 21st, 
S., Salt Lake City 

Kiser, Freda, 145 S. Fifth, E., 

Layton, Margaret, 119 E St., 

Leeman, C. C., 851 Ramona Ave., 


Cit 
Light Edith M., 541 23rd, Ogden 
Lloyd, Mark, 161 S. 11th, E., Salt Lake City 
Merrill, Ray S., Elementary School, Pleasant 
Grove 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake 


1232 E. 3300 South, Salt 


Morgan, Margaret E., Wasatch School, 1155 
E. South Temple, Salt Lake City 

Morris, Zeta, 1620 Yalecrest Ave., 
City 

+Nielson, Lester J., Exec. Com., Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 724 
Windsor St., Salt Lake City 

Noall, Matthew F., 305 Third Ave., Salt 
Lake City 

Nyman, Emil, 946 E. 17th, S., Salt Lake City 

Paxton, W. A., Supt. of Schools, Fillmore 

Peirce, M. June, P. O. Box 566, Ogden 

Poulson, Frank G., 1521 S. Ninth, E., Salt 
Lake City 

Poulson, Fred N., Hawthorne School, 1632 S. 
Seventh, E., Salt Lake City 

Rockwood, Charles P., R. F. D., 

Sawyer, Mrs. Francis, Bacchus 

Smith, James S., R. D. 7, Box 98-A, Salt 


Lake City 
Smith, T. }., 506 Third St., Ogden 
Steele, Jesse F., 18 S. First, E., Tooele 
Stewart, I. Daniel, 1385 Butler Ave., Salt 
Lake City 
— D. J., 712 Tenth Ave., 


on" F., 3426 Oakwood St., Salt 
Lake 
Webb, Nn » - Salt Lake 


City 

Wilcken, Inez, 879 
City 

Young, Sara H., 
City 


Salt Lake 


Farmington 


Salt Lake 


1311 Stratford Ave., 


S. Seventh, E., Salt Lake 


Ensign School, Salt Lake 


VERMONT 


Burns, A. Viola, Fair Haven 
Cartier, Catherine C., 153 Park St., Burlington 
Curtis, Mrs. Bessie M., 27 Linden St., Wood- 


stock 
Gleason, Mabel H., 50 S. Main St., Rutland 
met, Margaret S., Longfellow School, Rut- 
and 
Hunt, Lyman C., Supt. of Schools, Burlington 
Kelley, Margaret Ruiter, Dept. of Education, 
erby 
Martin, Leora, 7 Bank Block, Springfield 
te *Maynard, Addie E., Green Street School, 
Brattleboro 
Sargent, William A., 
land 


166 N. Main St., Rut- 
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Sears, Margaret, Converse School, Burlington 
Weaver, Mrs. Maude F., 1 South St., Brattle- 
boro 
VIRGINIA 
tAdair, Dr. 3208 Hawthorne, 
Richmond 
Allen, Mary L., Box 394, Christiansburg 
Amiss, Catherine, College Apts., Salem 
Beale, Elizabeth, 1128 N. Stewart St., Arling- 


ton 
Bennett, George E., Baker School, Richmond 
506 Moore St., Bristol 


Bibb, Mrs. E. K., 
Binford, Linwood T., 213 Nelson St., Coving- 


Cornelia S., 


ton 
Bleight, W. Carter, Chimborazo School, 33rd 
and Marshall Sts., Richmond 
Boyd, Mrs. E. W., 310 Holbrook St., Danville 
Brady, Louise, 1202 N. Dinwiddie St., Arling- 
ton 
Brewbaker, J. J., 422 Westover Ave., Norfolk 
Brownley, Roselyn, Bay View School, Norfolk 
Bryant, Alice G., Supervisor’s Office, New- 
port News 
Buford, Florence, 1021 W. Main St., 
Charlottesville 
E. High St., 


Burnley, Carrie C., 920 
Charlottesville 

Butler, S. R., 826 W. Princess Anne, Norfolk 

Byus, Mrs. Eunice S., 450 Harding St., 
Petersburg 

Carmichael, wong ~ 1101 Court St., Lynchburg 

— an, Mrs. M. E., Glenmary Apts., Salem 

*Chew, Lloyd M., Thomas Jefferson Grammar 
School, Staunton 

*Clark, Norris B., Booker T. 
School, Newport News 

Clarke, S. H., 1129 County St., Portsmouth 

Coffman, Clara, 1302 N. Jackson St., Arlington 

Cogbill, Carolyn, Stonewall Jackson School, 
Petersburg 

Coleman, Elizabeth N., 6008 N. 20th St., 
Arlington 

Collins, Kate, 254 Florence Ave., Waynesboro 

Cox, Miss J. Leslie, Mt. Vernon School, 
Alexandria 

Crawley, Mrs. Janet P., Lyles-Crouch School, 
Alexandria 

Dadmun, Charlotte, Lafayette School, Racine 
Ave., Norfolk 

Davis, M. Gertrude, 121 35th St., 
News 

De Berry, Nena, 429 N. St. Asaph, Alexandria 

Dennis, Mrs. Marion M., Route 2, Salem 

Dunaway, C. H., John B. Cary School, Rich- 
mond 

Dyer, Louise Annie, 620 Belleville Rd., Roa- 
noke 

*Edgerton, R. O., 
Portsmouth 

*Ellis, Mrs. Elsie B., 3412 21st Ave., N., 
Arlington 

English, Ada, South View School, Route 6, 
Roanoke 

Evans, Ada, Ballentine School, 
Blvd., Norfolk 

Falls, Lucy, Thaxton 

Farrar, Mrs. Esther H., Knollwood Rd., Lee 
Hy Park, Roanoke 

*Fary, Oscar W., Jr., 3118 Randale Ave., 
Richmond 

Fisher, Mrs. Bertha C., Airlee Court, Route 2, 
Roanoke 

Ford, W. Harold, Bellevue School, Danville 

roles, Mrs. Lucy B., 1112 Wise St., Lynch- 
urg : 

Givens, C. B., Helen Dickinson School, 21st 
and T Sts., Richmond 

Gorham, Mrs. Pauline C., 
School, Alexandria 

Hall, Grace C., 1528 N. 15th St., Arlington 

*Hancock, Annie, Broad Street School, Salem 


Washington 


Newport 


Thomas Jefferson School, 


Ballentine 


George Mason 
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Harper, Mrs. Frances S., Route 7, Box 32-B, 
Roanoke 

Harrell, W. L., Larchmont School, Norfolk 

Harvey, ~ Lizzie, 1419 Early St., Lynchburg 

*Henry K., Edgemont School, Covington 

_— Fao Mason, Ocean View School, Nor- 


Heol, Madge, 125 Liberty St., Petersburg 
Hook, Paul G., Box 223, ‘Clifton Forge 


Howdershell, Mrs. Josephine N., Route 3, 
Alexandria : 
Hubard, Mrs. Mary Ann B., 316 High St., 


Salem 
Huddleston, Mrs. Myrtle, 721 Denniston Ave., 
Virginia Heights, Roanoke 


Hurt, Jemima C., 512 W. Campbell Ave., 
Roanoke 

_— Nicholas H., 305 Brown St., Martins- 
vi 

Ish, George B., 58 Court St., Portsmouth 

Jennings, Mrs. Lillian G., 111 Court St., 


Williamson Rd., Roanoke 
**fJohnson, Lillian M., 404 Chestnut St., 


Norfolk 
121 Mars St., Petersburg 


ohnson, Lou Anna, 
ohnston, Miss Ila, Box 1458, Richmond 


Jones, Bettie, 504 S. Mason St. Harrisonburg 

*Jones, Miss Marce ‘Zee O89 ” Harrison St., 
Lynchburg 

Jones, William J., Whaleyville High and 
Elementary School, Whaleyville 

tJoynes, Mrs. Edith B., 1311 Colonial Ave., 
Norfolk 

Keeling, Lucy G., No. 2 Dunmore Apts., 319 

Bute St., Norfolk 


*Kellam, Mary R., Willoughby T. Cooke 


School, Virginia Beac 

Keys, Mrs. Zella C., R. F. D. 1, Herndon 

on Gertrude, 401 Howell Ave., Alexan- 
ria 

King, Eleanore W., 946 N. Glebe Rd., 
Arlington 

Kizer, Elizabeth B., 226 Norfolk Ave., Lynch- 


burg 
Leonard, Mabel, Catawba 
*Leonard, Madge, Route 1, 
Lohmann, Mrs. Florence 
— 484, Richmond 


Bristol 


Minor, Route 4, 


nn, Mrs. Evelyn Irons, ae gy” 
MeClenay: Mrs. Gay, Route Box 259-C, 
Roanoke 


Malloy, Mary L., R. E. Lee School, Petersburg 

Marx, Mrs. Ellie Marcus, Robert E. Lee 
School, Norfolk 

Massey, Mabel C., 405 Lincoln Ave., Roanoke 


Massoletti, Lillie, 700 N. Ivy St., Arlington 
—_ Frances, Route 3, Box 209, Alex- 
andria 


Moran, Sarepta A., Venable School, 14th and 


Gordon, Charlottesville 


Morton, Oscar A., 1113 W. Moore St., Rich- 
mond 

Musick, A. R., 54 Aylwin Rd., Portsmouth 

—_ — H, 724 William St., Fredericks- 

Neale. A. D., Madison School, Falls Church 

*Nevitt, : a Elizabeth, Oakton 

Nixon, John L., 2504 Brook Rd., Richmond 

Noland, Mrs. ‘Lillian H., Lee School, Alex- 
andria 

Ober, M. J., 516 Westover Ave., Norfolk 


Overby, Mrs. Ethel a, 1000 W. Mar- 
shall St., Richmond 


Picott, J. Rupert, John Marshall School, New- 
rt New 

Pilcher, Ethel, A. P. Hill School, Halifax St., 
Petersburg 

Pitts, Mary Elizabeth, Elementary School, 
Sparta 

Pope, Lona D., McHarg School, Radford 

Porter, Mrs. Harriet B., Blandford Training 
School, E. Bank St., Petersburg 

Powell, Mary E., Robert E. Lee School, 


Danville 
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Proescher, Edith, Chesterfield School, Norfolk 

Richardson, H. R., Jefferson School, Alex- 
andria 

Riley, Edith, Route 7, Box 7, Roanoke 

Ritner, Mrs. Ida W., 912 Court St., Lynch- 
burg 

Robbins, Mrs. Mollie S., Henry Clay School, 
Norfolk 

Robertson, A. Zuleime, Nathaniel Bacon 
School, 35th and O Sts., Richmond 

Robinson, Clarence L., 4213 Newport Ave., 
Norfolk 
orer, Henry S., 1405 Dinwiddie Ave., 
Norfolk 

Saffelle, Mrs. Meta G., 212 E. Mason St., 
Alexandria 

Scott, Katherine K., 3301 Stuart Ave., Rich 
mond 

*Scott, Lannie V., Stonewall Jackson School, 
Petersburg 

Scott, Mrs. Luella T., Vinton 

Scott, Mrs. Rae W., 404 W. Main St., Salem 

Segar, Mrs. W. A. B., 310 Holbrook St., 
Danville 

Shoemaker, Ida C., 4202 Springhill Ave., 
Richmond 


Simpson, Blanche A., 719 Marden Lane, Roa- 
noke 

Simpson, Harriet L., West End School, Roa- 
noke 

Sims, Ethel G., Route 2, Alexandria 

Smith, Dolly, 4400 18th St., N., Arlington 

Snead, Janet W., 236 Boston Ave., Lynchburg 

*Starritt, Bertha W., 1320 Chapman Ave., 

., Roanoke 

Steed, Mildred E., Maury School, Russell Rd., 
Alexandria 

Sydnor, Lewis A., 
Roanoke 

*Taylor, Ethel L., Box 463, 


810 Seventh St., N. W., 


Newport News 


Thompson, T. Roger, 906 31st St., Newport 
News 

Truitt, W. J. B., 2930 Henrico St., Norfol 

Tucker, Margaret Lewis, Route 3, Box 166 4 
Roanoke 

Urquhart, Helen D., 1119 Wise St., Lynch- 
burg 

Vaughn, Eva, Fine Apts., Pulaski 

Waters, Mrs. nore E.. 1861 Link Rd., 
Lynchburg 

Watts, Mrs. Catherine P., 1060 Rivermont 


Ter., Lynchburg 
West, Daisy, 4001 Wilson Blvd., 
White, Mrs. Lillian H., 
School, Bon Air R 
Whitesel, Vada, 520 ‘ Mason, Harrisonburg 
*Wilson, Elsie E., 43 Pear Ave., Newport 
News 


Arlington 
Bon Air Elementary 


WASHINGTON 


Allbaugh, Jack H., W. 3314 Seventh, Spokane 
Allen, Mrs. Viola, Elementary School, 4lst 
and Daniels, Vancouver 


Amend, John C., Lincoln School, Mt. Vernon 


Blair, Donald S., J. Smith School, 1640 
Fell St., Enumclaw 

Blauert, Arthur, Hutton School, Spokane 

Boyington, Jo Mae, 1115 W. Tenth Ave., 
Spokane 

Brislawn, Maurice J., Kessler Boulevard 
School, Longview 


Budde, Charles A., 3049 E. 94th St., Seattle 
Bugge, Karmen A., 318 Washington Ave., 
Bremerton 
Chamberlin, L. B., Nob Hill 
Grandview Ave., Yakima 


School, 710 S. 


Crowe, William Ernest, P. O. Box 4, Lake- 
wood 

Denman, Howard W., E. 303 29th St., 
Spokane 

Dimmitt, A. W., 341 Pelly Ave., Renton 

Dimmitt, Myrvin, Box 501, Concrete 


Drake, Pauline, Parsons Hotel, Spokane 
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Elder, Raymond W., 820 E. 81st St., Seattle 
Erickson, Alfred D., 7542 18th Ave., N. E., 


Seattle 
Howard E., 3325 Lakewood Ave., 


**Erickson, 
Seattle 
E. H., Jackson School, Everett 
Fitzgerald, Anna M. ., 220 Newell St., Walla 


Evans, 
Walla 
Fitzgerald, Marie, Logan School, 915 E. Mont- 
E., Seattle 


Seattle 
E., Seattle 
Spokane 

13th Ave., 


Cleveland 
1894 Shelby St., 


gomery, Spokane 

Farmer, George S., 11307 24th, N. 

Farnsworth, Mat vel V., W. 2015 Third Ave., 
Spokane 

Fowler, Ivan_ A., 620 N. Alder St., Aberdeen 

Glover, ‘Summit School, 1811 Shelby 
St., Seattle 

Goldback, Harold K., 6822 32nd Ave., N. E., 
Seattle 

Graham, Charlotte, 1007 E. Marion, 

Gravrock, Arthur C., 7556 19th, N. 

Griest, J. R., E. 504 27th Ave., 

Hambert, Nona C., 1216 Ww. 
Spokane 

Harvey, Barbara, 1025 W. Ave., 
Spokane 

Hawthorne, Matthew L., 
Seattle 

Hebeler, Amanda, Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg 

Henderson, Frank D., Whitworth School, 


46th Ave., S. at Dawson, Seattle 
Henderson, Grace Clara, Loyal Heights School, 
3938 Corliss, Seattle 
Henry, Austin L., 411 W. Garland Ave., 


Spokane 
Herren, Mrs. Dora S., 
Flora M., 


2017 Perkins Way, 
Seattle 
Holt, Mrs. 
Auburn 
Horrall, Pansy, Bemiss School, 
Stone, Spokane 
Hunter, Gladys M., 

Longview 
Irelan, Oliver, Winlock 
Johnson, Elsie Marian, 
Vancouver 
Keene, Edna L., Box 344, Prosser 
Kegel, Harry William, 1527 Ranier 
Bremerton 
Klausler, George, E. 


_ Spokane 
Knutson, K. J., 2909 Second Ave., N., Seattle 
W. 204 Euclid Ave., Spokane 


Washington School, 
Bridgeport and 


Kessler Boulevard School, 


Normandy Apts., 


Ave., 


108 Bridgeport Ave., 


Lacy, Susan M., 

Langley, Rosa A., Emerson School, Alice and 
Madison, Spokane 

Lee, Dr. J. Murray, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion and Dir. of Summer Session, State 
College of Washington, Pullman 

Loop, Alfred B., 2709 Valencia St., Ke 2 

McDonnell, E. hs Jefferson School, 2s. W. 
and W. Alaska, Seattle 

McKinney, Nellie, 1214 W. 
Yakima 

Mader, Clara E., E. 1110 Fifth Ave., Spokane 

Mahon, Ada J., Bailey Gatzert School, 942 
27th Ave., Seattle 

Martin, Sarah A., 114 E. 33rd St., Vancouver 

Matheson, Anna May, 900 Queen Anne Ave., 


Seattle 
Melcher, Clara B., 420 Wall St., Seattle 
Meyer, Florence L., S. 2709 Post, Spokane 
Nettleton, Lulie, 2815 Boylston, N., Seattle 
Oliver, Fred L., Wallace School, Kelso 
Osborne, R. | 4 St. Helens School, Longview 
Osborne, Weldon, 231 Waverly Pl., Spokane 
Parker, Isabelle C., S. 180 Cannon St. 
Spokane 
Petite, J. Edward, 7316 18th, N. E., Seattle 
Pratt, Dr. Orviile C., Supt. of Schools, 
Administration Bldg., Spokane 
Radcliffe, W. O. E., Roeder School, Bellingham 
Reese, Chester M., 335 Chenault Ave., 
Hoquiam 


Yakima Ave., 
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Reeves, 


Lester L., 6847 18th Ave., N. E., 
Seattle 
Richardson, Dio, Horace Mann School, 24th 
and E. Cherry, Seattle 
Richardson, Margaret, S. 180 Cannon St., 
Spokane 
Robinson, Beatrice, Monte Cristo Hotel, 
Everett 
Robinson, J. W., 509 W. Third, Aberdeen 
Roblee, Lester R., 3401 Charles St., Seattle 
Ryan, William c. 506 N. 7ist St., Seattle 
Scott, Carlos A., Central School, Kirkland 
Shannon, James F., Route 1, Evergreen Pt., 
Bellevue 
Smith, L. Emmett, 602 Ave. A, Snohomish 
Smith, Lila, S. 2207 Grand Blvd., Spokane 
Spoon, Helen, 102 W. Sixth St., Aberdeen 
Stanton, Edgar A., 3302 E. Mercer St., 
Seattle 
Steinke, E. L., Supt. of Schools, Edwall 
Stevens, Lewis, Pasadena Park, Spokane 
Stoecker, Mamie B., 4317 55th, N. E., Seattle 
Strite, Adelaide, W. 207 23rd’ Ave., ‘Spokane 
Summers, Mabel, 640 N. Elm St., ‘Colville 
Swanson, Olaf E., 7036 18th, N. E., Seattle 
Swedine, Elmer, 6219 29th Ave., N. E., Seattle 
Tanner, Blanche L., 2815 Boylston St., N., 


Seattle 
Terrell, Loren, Naches Grade School, Naches 
Thune, Elmer T., 3115 N. 29th, Tacoma 
6856 31st, N. E., Seattle 


Towner, Earl M., 
Turnbull, Fred A., 1812 W. Sixth St., Aber- 
Spokane 


deen 
Turner, Bess R., Hamilton School, 

Van Cruyningen, Paul, 4715 36th Ave., N. E., 
Seattle 
2502 E. Lynn St., Seattle 


Vetting, Ida F., 
Warren, J. S., Irving School, 1716 Seventh 
Ave., Spokane 
Weisman, Frances, S. 726 Jefferson St., 
Spokane 
Weisman, Sara E., S. 726 Jefferson St., 
Spokane 
Welden, Carrie R., 2137 S. Tekoa, Spokane 
WwW endling, Elsie, 505 Garden St., llingham 
Witt, Lena E., 328 W. Eighth Ave., Spokane 
Wright, Paul W., Seattle Pacific ollege, 
Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Allen, R. J., McDowell County, War 
*Asher, Marguerite, Apple Grove 
Auvil, G. G., Mercer School, Princeton 
Bailey, E. Cassidy, McDowell County, Welch 
Barber, Sarah C., Box 2092, Charleston 
Barrett, Mrs. Drew J., 522 Elm St., Hunt- 
ington 
Berry, Mrs. 1205 
Charleston 
Beymer, Freda, Jackson County, Sandyville 
Billups, Cecil W., Boone County, Madison 
Boggs, Mrs. Inez T., Box 1442, Charleston 
Brabban, Mrs. Melissa K., Public School, 
E St. and Third Ave., South Charleston 
Braham, R. V., Leewood Graded School, Lee- 


wood 
Brown, Scott M., 229 Bradford St., Charleston 
Brown, Stanley, 129 Camden Ave., Buckhannon 
Burgess, W. A., Route 2, St. Albans 
Burke, Mary, Chesapeake Cabin Creek Dist., 
Coalburg 
Burkholder, Lydia, Box 549, Princeton 
Burnette, Ethel, West Virginia State College, 
Institute 
Byrd, Maxine, 


Gertrude, Seventh Ave., 


Roane County, Amma 
Cain, Mrs. Alice P., Route 3, Box 184, 


Charleston 
H. E., 1305 Sixth St., Mounds- 


Carmichael, 
ville 
Chapman, Clara Ella, Box oo. Rag >= 
Chapman, Guy M., 1102 20th St., Huntington 
Chenoweth, R. Neil, Capitol School, 2100 E. 
Washington St., Charleston 
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Christian, Walter V., 2714 Highlawn Ave., 
Huntington 

Clark, Guy B., Clendenin 

*Clark, Oscar c. Paw Paw 

Click, Mrs. Glada, Sissonville School, Sisson- 


ville 
Colabrese, Felix A., 


Douglas School, Albert 
Collins, Virgil W., i 


Route 1, Milton 


Copenhaver, Delphia, Route 5, Box 261, 
harleston 

*Cottrell, Mrs. Martha J., 2912 McCorkle 
Ave., Charleston 

*Cunningham, W. Paul, Upshur County, 
Buckhannon 

Cuppett, Reardon, County Supt. of Schools, 
Tucker County, Thomas 

Daniel, Theron, Box 8, Surveyor 

Davis, Zula, Route 3, Buckhannon 


Dean, Charles W., Gary Grammar and Junior 
High School, Gary 
Dent, Mrs. Geraldine S., 305 
Morgantown 
Dickerson, Mrs. Melissa, Box 12, 
*Dispanet, R. S., Hardy County, Moorefield 
Dodd, M. R., 526 Maxwell St., Charleston 
Drummond, Myron, Route 1, Barboursville 
*Easley, Margaret, 1101 Augusta St., Blue- 
field 
Eckard, Gary, 
Evans, ay 
*Feaster, Eston K., 
Finley, Vena, Mason County, 


Cobun Ave., 


Beckley 


2804 Ohio Ave., Huntington 

2728 Guyan Ave., Huntington 
Grant County, Petersburg 
Point Pleasant 


Forsythe, Genevieve, 239 Ninth Ave., Hunt- 
ington . : 
Founds, Henrietta, 209 Ash Ave., Moundsville 


Freeman, Alice, 241 12th Ave., Huntington 

Freeman, Fletcher A., 139 Clyde St., Beckley 

French, Mrs. Ruth Johnston, 2115 Fulton St., 
Bluefield 

Frew, David T., 3419 Elm St., Hollidays Cove 

Gardner, Josephine, Summers County, Hinton 


Garrett, Mr. Denzel R., 621 Hunt Ave., 
Charleston 
Garrett, Herbert, Roane County, Spencer 


*Gates, Cecil R., Mc sinley Ave., Morgantown 


Goodall, Elizabeth J., 524 Nancy St., Charles- 
ton 

Goode, G. W., Washington Hotel, Charleston 

Gray, Rex C.) 101 Main St., West Union 

Grizzell, W. Kendall, Decota School, Decota 

*+Grose, Mary V., Webster Springs 

Hagerty, Mary E., 439 ~~ St, 
Charleston 


Harden, Hattie, Bristol 

Harless, Johanna, Winifrede 

Harmon, Maude E., 1319 Sixth St., Charleston 

Harper, Stelman, Tucker County, Thomas 

Harvey, L. V., Flat Top 

Henritze, Welch H., Jr., Bartley Elementary 
and Junior High School, Bartley 

Hensley, Myron B., 2038 Fifth Ave., Hunt- 


ington 
Howard, M. D., 6517 Roosevelt Ave., Charles- 


ton 
Hutchison, Mrs. Louise P., Glenwood Apts., 
Kenova 
§$Jackson, Ethel, 24 Kanawha Blvd., Charleston 
ames, W., Fayette County, Backus 
roe Mrs. Ruth A., 107 Arlington 
Charleston 
ividen, W. B., N. Pt. Pleasant, Leon 
—- Leroy D., 1520 Ninth Ave., Hunt- 
ington 
sense. Jarrett W., 


Ave., 


Roane County, Walton 


ellar, Maynard H., Levi School, Malden 
King, Alice, 509 Lee St., Charleston 
Kinney, J. A., Institute 
Kline, David H., 1404 12th St., Huntington 
Knox, Hugh A., McDonald County, Iaeger 
Lambey, V. N., Ivydale : 
*Lawson, L. O., Ellsworth School, Middle- 
bourne 
Lawson, W. E., 1806 Liberty St., Parkersburg 
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Matheny, Charles Lester, 1414 19th St., 
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Moler, James, 401 S. George St., Charles 
Town 

Moore, Mrs. Iva L., 2751 First Ave., Hunt 
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Morris, F. E., Barboursville Elementary 


School, Barboursville 
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Albans 
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Milton 

*Mowry, Hazel Sizer, Central School, C St 
and Fifth Ave., South Charleston 

Moye, Claxton, Hiawatha 

Nefflen, Myra M., Potomac Dr., Keyser 

tNewman, Winifred H., 211 Beauregard St 
Charleston 

O’Neal, Golda, Box 1053, Welch 


Parrack, Alison, Aurora 


Pascover, Max, Durbin Graded School, Durbin 

Phillips, Mrs. Margaret Gillespie, 1320 Wash 
ington Blvd., Huntington 

Powell, Arel E., Sherwood School, Morgans- 
ville 

Powers, Warren E., 501 Yokum St., Elkins 

Preston, Edna B., 2577 Collis Ave., Hunt- 
ington 

Price, Mrs. Vivian Swift, 956 Stewart St 
Morgantown 

Raines, Hazel, Littlesburg School, Princeton 

*Ralston, Mrs. Grace Hancock County, 


New Cumberland 
Reed, Cecil, Mig 4 County, 
*Reed, Gilbert, Sand Fork 
Rice, Otis K., Kanawha County, 


Buckhannon 


Hugheston 


Richardson, Edwin V., Harrison County, 
Lumberport 

*Roberts, Margaret, 821 Charles St., Wells 
burg 

Robinson, Fred D., 308 Kirby St., Grafton 

Robinson, Lucy <A., 126 Williams Court, 
Clarksburg 

Salmond, Mrs. Elizabeth M., 1212 Bridge 
Rd., Charleston 

Sanford, Alice W., 1111 Fifth St., Mounds 
ville 

*Scarff, Dora W., 931 Sixth Ave., Huntington 

Scharf, Estella "M., 37. Greenwood Ave., 
Wheeling 

Shaffer, Sey F., 549 Dennison Ave., Morgan 


town 
*Shinabery, Glen, Buckeye 
*Smith, Rex M., 212 High St., 
Spencer, Myles, "Roane County, 


Morgantown 
Looneyville 


Staggers, Vernon A., 63 E. Hampshire St., 
Piedmont 

Starcher, Gaynol, Roane County, Reedy 

Stark, Mrs. Elma Stover, 444 Third Ave., 


South Charleston 
Starkey, Harlan H., Roane County, Spencer 
Stevers, Paul J., 935 West Virginia Ave., 
Dunbar 
Wood, 
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Stover, E. C., Crab Orchard School, Crab 
Orchard 

Strong, Mrs. Ella H., Graded School, Inwood 

Sutton, Mary, Route 1, Weirton 

*Tamplin, Clarence, Whitesville School, 
Whitesville 

Tawney, G. G., Roane County, Looneyville 

Temple, A. D., Pendleton County, Brandywine 

Thorne, Lawrence, Ramsey Street School, Blue- 
field 

Varney, W. J., Main Building School, Wil- 
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Walker, C. E., Conway Apts., Beckley 
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Warner, Hansel Earl, 6535 Roosevelt Ave., 
Charleston 

West, Harold F., Kanawha County, Glasgow 

Wharton, Charles, 314 Frederick St., Dunbar 

Wheeler, Mrs. Pearl S., 218 Sixth Ave., South 
Charleston 

White, W. B., Clay County, Odessa 

*Whiting, Maysel, Reedy School, Spencer 

Whiting, Olive H., 504 Grant St., Charleston 

Wickline, J. Doyie, Fayette County, Mont- 
gomery 

Wilkinson, Renick, Wayne County, Wayne 

Williams, Fountie N., 603 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Clarksburg 

Wilmoth, Stark A., 461 Central St., Elkins 

Wilson, Mrs. Mae Cox, 696 Stratton St., 
Logan 

**Wilson, Rachael E., 621 First St., Hunt- 
ington 

Wolfe, Lillian, 605 Tenth Ave., Huntington 

Wood, Walter A., Route 3, Grafton 

Wyatt, Miss Marian, 1428 Fifth Ave., Hunt- 
ington 

Young, Squire, Roane County, Walton 

Zeiler, Melissa, Box 67, Vivian 

Zimmerman, Carrie, 900 Caldwell St., Mce- 
Mechen 


WISCONSIN 


Ambruster, J. R., Greendale School, Greendale 

Andreucetti, Adele M., 1210 W. Mineral St., 
Milwaukee 

Armstrong, Miss Nano E., 921 W. Meinecke 
Ave., Milwaukee 

Atwood, Abbie A., 209 S. Jackson St., Janes- 
ville 

Augustine, Sister M., O.S.F., Alverno Teach- 
ers College, 1413 S. Layton Blvd., Mil- 
waukee 

*Axtell, Annie D., 229 Clifford Court, Madison 

*Ballou, Ethel L., 2338 Ogden Ave., Superior 

Barr, Walter, Route 50, Madison 

*Benson, Josephine E., 202 E. Eighth St., 
Superior 

Berg, Mabel L., Supvg. Teacher, La Crosse 
County, Court House Annex, La Crosse 

Best, Margaret M., 110 W. Grand Ave., Port 
Washington 

Bickler, Peter, 3330 N. Gordon Pl., Milwaukee 

Birong, Vernon T., 2222 N. /7Ist St., 
Wauwatosa 

Birr, O. A., 1029 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 

Bishop, Fred G., Supt. of Schools, Two Rivers 

*Boyce, Thomas W., 2634 N. Stowell Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Brener, Mrs. Olga, 
Shawano 

Buboltz, William F., 3000 N. Murray Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Burt, Lucile, Cleveland School, Fond du Lac 

Bush, Maybell G., State School Supvr., State 
Capitol, Madison 

Byrne, Alice M., 812 King St., La Crosse 

Campbell, Susan, 127 S. 11th, La Crosse __ 

Carroll, Walter P., 1914 N. 49th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Chapin, Daisy W., Cunningham School, Beloit 

Christensen, Olive L., Palmer School, N. 
Palmer St. at E. Brown, Milwaukee 


Supervising Principal, 
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Clark, John A., 4504 W. Montana St., Mil- 
waukee 

Cleary, rg E., Washington School, 1611 
S. 62nd St., West "Allis 

Clock, Lucile, 1626 Madison St., Madison 

Crawford, Roy Douglas, 3547 E. Van Norman 
Ave., C en 

Cripe, Harold ., 1010 ~~? St., Racine 

Daley, Frances a. 3917. W. Roberts St., 
Milwaukee 

Dickeman, Fred A., Green Bay Avenue School, 
Milwaukee 

Dunn, Elizabeth, Supvg. Teacher, Price County 
Schools, Phillips 

Dunwiddie, W. R., Supt. of Schools, High 
School Bldg., Port Washington 

Edwards, H. R., 1226 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Ehlert, Edward, 1827 New York Ave., 
Manitowoc 

Emans, L. M., Lakewood Public School, 2314 
Sherman Ave., Madison 

Evrard, Pauline, 1660 Shawano Ave., Green 


ay 

Faith, Emil F., 2418 N. Maryland Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

vs F. F., 115 Guilford St., Sheboygan 
alls 

Flanagan, Elizabeth, 2633 N. 86th St., 
Wauwatosa 

Fleming, Vera A., 630 Park Ave., Beloit 

Fritschel, Max C., Jr., 3239 N. Ninth St., 
Milwaukee 

Frostad, Mr. Erling, North Eighteenth Street 
School, 845 N. 18th St., Milwaukee 

Geil, Phillip H., 2941 S. Wentworth Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Goebel, Rev. Edmund J., 625 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee 

— F. H., Buffalo County Normal School, 
Alma 

Hawkins, E. T., Supervising Principal, Sey- 
mour 

Heffernan, Jesse E., 2112 S. Ninth St., 
Sheboygan 

— Patricia, Roosevelt School, 932 S. 60th 

West Allis 

cetilnn Helen, Todd School, Beloit 

Joch, Margaret, 1221 Wisconsin Ave., Beloit 

Jones, George E., Supt. of Schools, Main and 
Dayton, Mayville 

Jungck, F. W., Dunn County Normal School, 
Menomonie 

Kaiser, Paul L., Supt., Dodge County Schools, 
Court House, Juneau 

Karst, Walter Fay, 7314 W. Wright St., 
Wauwatosa 

**Kellar, Laura E., Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 2100 E. 
Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 

Kelly, Florence, Supvr., Board of Education, 
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Kibbe, Delia E., State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Madison 

Klett, T. C., 2132 N. 70th St., Wauwatosa 

+Kline, Aaron, R. R. 1, Sturtevant 

Koelsch, Joseph F., 3304 S. New York Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Kohn, Charlotte, 424 N. Pinckney St., Madison 

Kottnauer, Annette M., 4038 N. 24th PIL, 
Milwaukee 

Krakow, Esther, County Supt. of Schools, 
Eastern Dane County, Sun Prairie 

Krebs, Iva M., 4310 N. 16th St., Milwaukee 

Krueger, Albert W., 712 W. North Ave., 
Wauwatosa 

La Budde, Frank, 1535 N. 40th St., Milwaukee 

+Lacy, Mrs. Mabel V., 305 Goodwin Block, 
Beloit 

Lamberton, C. B., Supt. of Schools, Berlin 

Lantry, Alice F., 1021 S. 21st St., Milwaukee 

Larum, Ann, 137 Wisconsin Ave., Waukesha 

Leard, Margaret, North Bartlett _ Avenue 
School, 2964 N. Bartlett Ave., Milwaukee 
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Lefebvre, Alice R., 600 N. Irwin, Green Bay 

Leiser, Else, 1242 N. 16th St., Milwaukee 

Leistikow, Gordon R., Prin. of Schools, Winne- 
conne 

Licking, R. H., Supt. of Schools, Ripon 

Lindsay, Blanche, 720 New York Ave., Mani- 


towoc 
—T Geneva M., 2236 S. 84th St., West 
is 
Lowe, O. H., 1019 Union Ave., Sheboygan 
Luening, Edwin G., 1601 N. Hawley Rd., 
Milwaukee 
Lutze, Charles F., 801 S. 15th St., Sheboygan 


McCabe, 

*+McCormick, Elizabeth E., 
Superior 

McHenry, Keith W., Elementary School, S. 
73rd at Becher, West Allis 

McIntyre, Franklin, Prin. Schofield Grades, 
Schofield 

Mackenzie, Gordon N., Assoc. Prof. of Edu- 
cation, paneeneay of Wisconsin, Madison 


Amber, 721 Oakland Ave., Waukesha 
2023 E. Sixth St., 


—. John P., Supt. of Schools, Memorial 
are at Pine, South Milwaukee 

Make Hannah, 3360 N. Sherman Blvd., 
Milwaukee 

Mattson, Martha M., Elementary Principal, 
Viroqua 

Millar, Mrs. Janet M., Marquette School, 
Madison 

Millmann, Anna, 5223 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Milnitz, Lillie L., Fratney Street School, 3255 
N. Fratney St., Milwaukee 

Moeck, Arthur H., 301 E. Armour Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Monson, Eva C., County Supt. of Schools, 


Court House, Oshkosh 
Morse, Alice C., Dover Street School, 619 
E. Dovér St., Milwaukee 
Mulvaney, Ralph A., New Hampton School, 
5000 N. 53rd St., Milwaukee 
Mumm, Edna E., 911 Emerson St., Beloit 
Nelson, Lena, Durkee School, 839 62nd St., 
Kenosha 
Newby, Ethel, Jefferson School, Fond du Lac 
Nichols, William E., 387 Waugoo St., Oshkosh 
Nodolf, Clement E., 214 Branch St., Hartford 
O’Connor, Hazel, Franklin School, Fond du Lac 
Olson, Landa R., 733 Georgia Ave., Sheboygan 


Oltman, Myrtle M., 1515 Cass St., La Crosse 

Osterberg, Lydia S., 1217 S. 15th St., 
Manitowoc 

Parizak, Liel, Route 6, Green Bay 

Paukner, Lillian C., 2117 N. 73rd St., 
Wauwatosa 

Peterson, ., Supervising Principal, Blair 

Peterson, Harold W., 1618 W. Keefe Ave., 
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Pierce, A. K., y W. Rita Dr., West Allis 
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Pranke, Helen M., 3245 N. Shepard Ave., 
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Pratt, Miss Velmer D., 2303 E. Washington 
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Rabehl, Floyd, 3360 E. Van Norman Ave., 
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Regan, Julia A., Greenfield School, 1711 S. 
35th Milwaukee 

= *e. Lorena, 2134 Keyes Ave., Madi- 


Reichert, E. C., 4780 N. Marlborough Dr., 
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Roepke, Laura, 1112 Huron St., Manitowoc 

Rogers, Barton J., 26 S. Locust St., Ocono- 
mowoc 

Rood, Mrs. Alice E., Randall School, Madison 

Merrill 


F., Supt. of Schools, Chilton 


Rothlisberg, Priscilla, 430 Grand Ave., 
Schlosser, F. 
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tSchnell, Fred S., 2722 Highland Ter., She- 
boygan 

Schwartz, Carrie E., 3230 S. Adams Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Senn, Florence, 1109 S. 17th St., Manitowoc 

Sims, Morrison, 2910 N. 68th St., Milwaukee 


Smith, Agnes M., 1547 Ashland Ave., 
ville 

Smith, Arthur Jes Racine-Kenosha Rural Nor- 
mal School, Union Grove 

Sosted, Harold A., Parker School, 
and Fifth, Beloit 


Janes- 


Portland 


Speerschneider, Mrs. Ethel, Lincoln School, 
1105 Shawano Ave., Green Bay 

Sperling, Hugo E., 1311 Maryland Ave., 
Sheboygan 

Steffens, M. R., Peter Cooper School, Superior 

Tabert, Anna H., 1810 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 


Thies, Lillian C., 2500 N. Stowell Ave., Mil 
waukee 

Thoreson, G. D., Kewaunee Union Free High 
School, Kewaunee 

Tower, Ethel F., Hamilton Scho 
Adams Sts., La Crosse 


1, Eighth and 


Tronson, Curtis, Rural Supvr., Board of Edu 
cation, Sturgeon Bay 

Uber, Cyril C., 847 Grant St., Beloit 

Ulrich, Louis E., Sr., 2430 N. 59th St., 
Milwaukee 

Vieth, Arnold, 2727 N. Sholes Ave., Mil 
waukee 

Waddell, J. F., Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Madison 

Walden, Charles B., Merrill High School, 
Merrill 

Weaver, Mrs. Maud M., 518 McCall St., 
Waukesha 

Younger, F. B., Supt. of Schools, Menasha 

Zeiler, Edward J., 5340 N. Santa Monica 


Blvd., Milwaukee 


WYOMING 
**Chambers, Margaret J., Grant School, Casper 
Chaplin, Ruth M., Park Addition School 
Cheyenne 


Coulson, Lloyd L., 1818 Evans, Cheyenne 
+Dean, Blanca, Box 330, Rawlins 


Dunlap, Mrs. Nona Udell, Willard School, 
Casper 

England, Mrs. Martha Shelby, Lincoln School, 
Cor. K and Glenarm Sts., Casper 

Kuiper, Thomas E., Supt. of Schools, Buffalo 

Lebhart, Lulu M., 500 W. 26th St., Cheyenne 


McLaughlin, Eleanor, McKinley School, Casper 
Robertson, Edith, Box 620, Green River 
Stinson, Adelle, "Jefferson ‘School, Casper 
Stouffer, Paul R., Supt., School Dist. No. 1, 
nder 
Park School, 


Winter, Mae I., Casper 


Woodle, Mrs. Mozelle, Harding School, Casper 
Wright, C. C., Grade School Principal, 
Frontier 
ALASKA 


**Bloom, W,. w.. Supt. of Schools, Fairbanks 
Clifton, R. L., Supt. of Schools, Kodiak 
tErickson, Everett R., Box C, College 
Fabricius, George J., Supt. of Schools, 
Wrangell 
Koschmann, F. B., Principal, Unga 
Laney, Reginald S., Eklutna Vocational School, 
lu 


tna 
Miller, Karl J., Ninilchik Territorial School, 


Ninilchik 

Nipps, Rollen E., Supt. of Schools, Cordova 
Ambrose A., Supt. of Schools, P. O. 
, Nome 

Thuma, Harold L., Supt. of Schools, 


Palmer 
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Campbell, Harold L., Municipal Inspector of 
Schools, City Hall, Victoria, British Columbia 

Conway, Dr. C. B., Dir., Summer School of 
Education, Dept. of Education, Victoria, 
British Columbia 

King, Dr. H. B., Chief Inspector of Schools, 
Dept. of Education, Victoria, British Colum- 
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MacLeod, Mary, 678 Wolseley Ave., Montreal 
West, Quebec 
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Fredericton, New Brunswick 

Stafford, Harold D., Inspector of Schools, 
Drawer 68, Prince George, British Columbia 

Wheable, G. ’A., Board of Education, London, 
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HAWAII 


Benson, E. C., 3669 Hilo Pl., Honolulu 

Bohnenberg, Rebecca, 317 Lehua St., Hilo 

Carter, Mrs. Beatrice, Kapalama School, 
N. School St., Honolulu 

Dostal, Joseph, Pahala Elementary and Inter- 
mediate School, Pahala, Kau 

Dyson, Clarence B., P. O. Box 53, Aiea, Oahu 

Fennell, Lillian K., P. O. Box 525, Waipahu, 
Oahu 

Fleming, Mary Elspeth, Paia School, Paia, 


Maui 

Griswold, Charles J.. Waimea High and 
Elementary School, P. O. Box 248, Waimea, 
Kauai 

Hendry, Mrs. Eva, 1111 Victoria St., Honolulu 

re Mrs. Mary E., Leahi Home School, 
649 Pokole St., Honoiul lu 

Hobby, Mrs. Eleanor C., Box 255, Eleele, 
Kauai 

Hugelen, Reinhart L., Paauilo School, Box 
147, Paauilo 

Kamakaiwi, James C., P. O. Box 88, Ninole 

Kellogg, Eleanor A., Ewa School, Ewa, Oahu 

Lecker, George Theodore, Kunia_ School, 
Kunia, Oahu 

Loper, Dr. W. Harold, Supvg. Prin., Honolulu 
Schools, 1227 Pensacola St., Honolulu 

**+Luiz, John C., Pohukaina’ School, Keawe 
and Pohukaina Sts., Honolulu 

Morimoto, Mrs. pesjorie Y., P. O. Box 166, 
Holualoa, North Kon 

Nobriga, Francis J., Liholiho School, Maunaloa 
and Ninth Ave., Honolulu 

Palmer, Sam D., Territorial School for Deaf 
and Blind, 3440 Leahi Ave., Honolulu 

Rhoads, Elvis B., Laupahoehoe High and 
Elementary School, Laupahoehoe 

Scobie, Mrs. Bess, Aliiolani School, Seventh 
and Waialae Aves., Honolulu 

Scott, Mrs. Ada M. B., Kilauea School, 
Kilauea, Kauai 

Sutherland, Mark M., Paauhau Elementary 
School, Paauhau 

Thomson, Mrs. Myrtle H., Kaiulani Elemen- 
tary School, Honolulu 

Webling, G. H., 1227 Pensacola St., Honolulu 

Welsh, Mrs. Pearl Hageman, 1621 Young ss 
Honolulu 

+Wise, Cosmo Clyde, Wahiawa School, 
Wahiawa, Oahu = 

Wong, William T. S., Hanalei School, 
Hanalei, Kauai 


INDIA 


Phelps, Carl W., Kodaikanal School, Kodai- 
kanal, South India 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
+Melocoton, Nestorio B., Sillman Elementary 


School, Sillman University, Dumaguete 
Zambales, Tomas M., Brooke’s Point, Palawan 
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PUERTO RICO 


Arcelay, E. Rios, P. O. Box 25, Coamo 
de Cianchini, Mrs. Angela Anselmi, Box 87, 


Coamo 

de Meltz, Mrs. Petra Bertran, 77 Eduardo 
Conde Ave., Santurce 

de Ramirez, Francisca C., Box 5322, Puerta 
de Tierra, San Juan 

Rodriguez, Antonio, Jr., University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras 

Rodriguez, Mrs. Marina F., 3 Palacios St., 
Santurce 

Saez, Miss Antonia, Americo Salas 24, 
Santurce 

Segarra, Mrs. Carmen J., 72 Agustin Cali- 
mano St., Guayama 


SWEDEN 


Hermansson, Ester, Linnegatan 20, Gothenburg 
Larson, Mrs. Elsa Skaringer, Eklandagatan 43, 
Gothenburg 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


General Library, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Library, Pacific Union College, Angwin, Calif. 

as ia of California Library, Berkeley, 

alif. 

Burbank Unified School District, Superin- 
tendent’s Office, 245 E. Magnolia "Ave. , Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

Library, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Compton City Schools, Mrs. Ardella Bitner 
Tibby, Supt., 604 S. Tamarind St., Comp- 
ton, Calif. 

Fresno County Free Library, Sarah E. Mc- 
Cardle, Librn., Fresno, Calif. 

Library, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

Teachers’ Library, Board of Education, 715 
Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

Library and Textbook Activities Section, 
Elem., Attn: Librn., 1205 Pico St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles Public Library, Serials Division, 
530 S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Manhattan Beach City School, 801 Center St., 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

Contra Costa County Free Library, Jessie A. 
Lee, Librn., Hall of Records, Room 119, 
Martinez, Calif. 

or ~ % City Elementary Schools, c/o Prin- 

ipal, E. Eighth St., National City, Calif. 

Oak and Public Library, 659 14th St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Teachers’ Professional Library, Administration 
Bldg., Room 201, 1025 Second Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Pasadena Board of Education, Office of Super- 
— 320 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, 

a if 
Library, University of Redlands, Redlands, 


alif. 

California State Library, Mabel R. Gillis, 
Librn., Sacramento, Calif. 

war ok San Diego State College, San Diego, 
alif. 

Library, Santa Barbara State College, 1920 
suen Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Office of the’ Superintendent, Santa Monica 
City Schools, 1333 Sixth St., Santa Monica, 


if. 
Lineesy: College of The Pacific, Stockton, 


Curriculum Laboratory, W. K. Cobb, Educa- 
tion Bldg., Ventura, Calif. 

Ventura County Free Librar , Elizabeth R. 
Topping, Librn., Ventura, Calif. 
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Library, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Teachers’ Library, G. Derwood Baker, Supt., 


Box 186, Boulder, Colo. 

Library, Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Wiley Consolidated Schools, Mrs. 
Whiteis, Prin., Wiley, Colo. 

Department of Education Library, Yale Uni- 
versity, New aven, Conn. 

Library, Wilson Teachers College, 
Harvard Sts., N. W., Washington, 

Public Library, Periodical Division, 455 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, a. Se 

Library, The University of Tampa, Tampa, 

a 


Eunice 


llth and 
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University of Georgia Libraries, Acquisitions 


Division, Athens, Ga. 

Teachers Reference Library, Miss A. M. 
Massengale, 13th Floor, City Hall, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Library, Georgia Teachers College, Wendell 


Collegeboro, Ga. 


W. Smiley, Librn., 
Emory Univer- 


Library, Emory University, 
sity, Ga. 
Library, Eastern Illinois 
lege, Charleston, Ill. 
Bureau of Child Study, 
228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago Public 


State Teachers Col- 


Board of Education, 
Room 724, Chicago, Il. 
Accessions Depart- 

ment, 78 E. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Hibbard School, Mrs. Sophie Reiffel, 3244 

Bay, 


Ainslie St., Chicago, ; 
John Crerar Library, J. C. Librn., 86 
E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
ae Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle 
Chicago, Ill, 
The: U niversity of Chicago Libraries, Periodi- 
cal Division, Harper M 22, Chicago, Ill. 


L ibrary, 


Library, National College of Education, 
Sheridan Rd. North of Isabella St., Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Library, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Ill. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Regis- 
tration and Education, Macomb, III. 

Library, State Normal University, Eleanor W. 
Welch, Librn., Normal, Il. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Hall, Peoria, Ill. 

General Office, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Centennial Bldg., Springfield, 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, LIL 

Butler University Library, G. Maynard, 
Librn., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indiana State Library, 140 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Library, Bradley 


N. Senate Ave., 


Library, Purdue University, W. M. Hepburn, 
_Lafayette, Ind. - 
Library, Iowa State College of Agriculture 


and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa 
Professional Library, Administration 
1001 Harrison St., Davenport, Lowa 
Department of Public Instruction, State Capi- 
tol, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
Burns Consolidated Schools, Brice Durbin, 
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Library, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas 


Fayette County Board of Education, Court 
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Library, University of Kentucky, Order De- 
partment, Lexington, Ky. 

Library, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky 


Morehouse Parish School Board, 714 S. Wash- 
ington St., Bastrop, La. 
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trial Institute, Attn: Mrs. Hill Robin 
son, Librn., Box 3, } a La. 
Library, Louisiana State Normal College, 


Natchitoches, La. 
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Bangor Public Library, Louis Felix Ranlett, 
Librn., Bangor, Maine 

Library, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Periodical Depart- 
ment, Baltimore, Md. 

Library, Johns Hopkins University, 
and 34th Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Liteeey, State Teachers College, 


wid, 
Charles Carroll Junior High School, R. F. D 
1, Westminster, Md. 


Charles 


Frostburg, 


Public Library, Milton E. Lord, Dir., Boston, 
Mass. 
The Library, Boston College, University 
Heights, Chestnut Hill, Mass. ; 
Library, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
ass. 
Massachusetts Elementary School Principals’ 


Association, Ralph A. McIntire, Treas., 18 


Park St., Florence, Mass. 
Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass 
Library, State Teachers College, Salem, Mass 
Library, State Teachers College, 486 Chand 
ler St., Worcester, Mass. 
General Library, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Detroit Public Library, 
Aves., Detroit, Mich. 
Library, Western Michigan 
cation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn 
Library, Board of Education, 315 City 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis Public 
and Tenth St., 


Woodward and Kirby 


College of Edu 


Hall, 


Hennepin Ave 
Minn, 


Library, 
Minneapolis, 


Library, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

Nativity School, Sister M. Cecile, Prin., 
Prior and Stanford, St. Paul, Minn 

St. Paul Public Library, Order Department, 


Fourth and Washington Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 





Library, State Teachers College, Mildred 
Engstrom, Librn., Winona, Minn. 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Sister M 


Charissa, S.L.N.D., St. 
Chatawa, Miss. 
Library, University of Mississippi, 


Mary of The Pines, 


University, 


iss. 
Library, Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Sadie E. Kent, Librn., Cape Gi 


rardeau, Mo. 


Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mo 


Teachers College, 1840 E. Eighth St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Booker Washington School, 430 W. Adams 
Ave., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Library, Harris Teachers College, Julia Kohl 
am 1517 S. Theresa Ave., St. Louis, 
lo 


Professional Library, Instruction Department, 
Board of Education, 911 Locust St., St 
Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis Public Library, 


Traveling Libraries 


Department, Olive, 13th and 14th Sts., St 
Louis, Mo. 
Library, Montana State Normal College, Dil 


lon, Mont. 


Library, Montana State University, Acquisi 
tions Department, Missoula, Mont 

Department of Education, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College 
Miss Floy Carroll, Librn., Kearney, Neb: 

Park School, Mary O’Connor, Prin., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

University of Nebraska Libraries, Margaret 
R. Smith, Head, Periodicals and Exchange, 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Library, Nebraska 
Wayne, Nebr. 
State _— of Education, 
cord, a. 


State Teachers College, 


State House, Con 























List o-— MEMBERS 


C and 3lst St., 
Caldwell, 


N. 
Chatham Public School One, Chatham, N. J. 


Free Public Library, Ave. 
Bayonne, N. 


Board of Education, Academy Rd., 


State Teachers College, J. Savitz, Glass- 
boro, N. 

Broadway School, Attn: Mr. St. Thomas, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

School Six, Attn: Marie Hennes, Jackson 


Ave., Hackensack, 

Seton Hall College Library, 
vision, St. John’s School, 
Blvd., Jersey City, N. J. 

Free Public Library, Beatrice Winser, 
8 Washington St., Newark, | 

Seton Hall College Library, Newark Division, 
St. Patrick’s School, 72 Central Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 

Library, State 


Jersey City Di- 
3044 Hudson 


Librn., 


Teachers College, Paterson, 

Maxson School, Plainfield, ds 

Ramsey Grammar School, re N. J. 

Library, State Teachers College, Lily M. 
Dodgen, Librn., Trenton, N. J. 

Gloucester County Teachers’ Library, J. Har- 
vey Rodgers, County Supt., Court House, 
Woodbury, N. J. 

Public School 186, 
N. Y. 


7601 19th Ave., Brooklyn, 


The Grosvenor = _Franklin and Ed- 
ward Sts., Buffalo, — : 

Library, St. pendion University, Canton, 
i ae # 

State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Main Library, State Normal School, Geneseo, 
N.Y 


The Queens Borough Public Library, Periodi- 
cals Division, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, 
eo 

Library, Washington 


New York University, 

Square, New York, . 

Library, State Norm: al School, Osewego, 

Library, State Normal School, 
oy 


me 
Plattsburg, 
Main Library, Potsdam Normal School, Pots- 
dam, } 
Rochester Public Library, Order Division, 115 
South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Woman's College Library, 
Rochester, Rochester, N. 
Professional Library, 108 Union St., 
tady, N. 
Superintendent of Schools, 
ist. No. 2, High School 
> 


University of 
Schenec- 


Union Free School 

Bldg., Scotia, 

Library, Syracuse University, Wharton Mil- 
ler, Librn., Syracuse, N. 

Board of Education, George F. Jammer, Supt., 
High School Bldg., Wellsville, N. Y 


Principal, Mountain Street School, Asheville, 
os. 
Library, East Carolina Teachers College, Felix 
E. Snider, Librn., Greenville, N. 


The Library, Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 


lege, Winston-Salem, 


Library, State Teachers College, Minot, N. 
Dak. 

Professional Library, Administration Bldg., 
70 N. Broadway, Akron, Ohio 

Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Library, University of Cincinnati, Periodical 


Division, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Public Library of Cincinnati, 
Serial Department, Vine St., 
Ohio 
Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, 28 Cal- 
houn St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Board _ Education, c/o Librarian, 1380 E. 
Sixth St., Room 306, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sisters College of Cleveland, Miss Vida Bijek, 
Library, 1027 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleve- 
land Ohio 


Periodical and 
Cincinnati, 
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Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Linden School, Columbus, Ohio 

Headquarters Library, Board of Education, 


1470 Warren Rd., Lakewood, Ohio 

Library, University of Todelo, 2801 W. Ban- 
croft St., Toledo, Ohio 

Toledo Public Library, Order 
Toledo, Ohio 

Library, Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Ashland, Oregon 

Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon 

Library, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 

_ mouth, Oregon 

Curriculum Library, School District No. 1, 
631 N. Clackamas, Portland, Oregon 

Library Association of Portland, Order De- 
partment, 801 S. W. Tenth Ave., Portland, 
Oregon 

Administration Office, Salem Public Schools, 
434 N. High St., Salem, Oregon 

Oregon State Library, Supreme Court Bldg., 
Salem, Oregon 

Altoona Public Library, K. Virginia Krick, 
Librn., Roosevelt Junior High School, Al- 
toona, Pa. 


Department, 


McC ig Library, Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 
Library, State Teachers College, Rena M., 


Carlson, Librn., Clarion, Pa. 
Library, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
Westmont-Upper Yoder Consolidated School, 
— Ave. and Luzerne St., Johnstown, 


Library, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 


Pa. 
Library, 160 Administration Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Library, State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 
Library, State Teachers College, Slippery 


Rock, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Library, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Providence Public Library, 229 Washington 
5st., Providence, A 

Claflin University, Dr. J. B. Randolph, Pres., 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

Library, Eastern State Normal School, Madi- 
son, S. Dak 

Library, East Tennessee State Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Elliott Library, Hume Fogg Bldg., Room 307, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Library, Agricultural and Industrial State 
Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Library, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


niversity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Library, 
I. B. Carruth, Supt., 


Bonham Public Schools, 
Bonham, Texas 

Library, West Texas State Teachers College. 
Canyon, Texas 

Library, College of Mines 
El Paso, Texas 

Public Library, Ft. Worth, Texas 


and Metallurgy, 


Colored Branch, Houston Public Library, 
Houston, Texas 

Library, University of Houston, 4901 St. 
Bernard, Houston, Texas 

Library, Temple Junior College, Temple, 
exas 

Library, University of Utah, Esther Nelson, 


Librn., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, District 
School, 221 Capitol Bldg., Salt Lake City, 


Utah 
Rutland Public Schools, W. W. Fairchild, 
Supt., Box 48, Rutland, Vt. 
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Hampton Institute, School of Education, 
Hampton, Va. 

aeeey, State Teachers College, Radford, 

Virginia Union University, 1500 N. Lom- 


bardy St., Richmond, Va. 

Library, Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham, Wash. 

Roeder School Building, Dupont and Eye 


Sts., Bellingham, Wash. 
Library, Eastern W ashington College of Edu- 
cation, Cheney, Wash. 


Library, Davenport High School, Daven- 
port, Wash. 
Library, Central Washington College of Edu- 


cation, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Library, State College of Washington, W. W. 
Foote, Librn., Pullman, Wash. 
School District No. 3, P. B. Hanawalt, 
Box 327, Puyallup, Wash. 
Seattle Public Library, Periodical 
ment, Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane Public Library, Mrs. 
Puckett, Librn., Spokane, Wash. 
Library, State Teachers College, 


Supt., 
Depart- 
Gladys S. 

Fairmont, 


. ve 
State Teachers College, Glenville, W. Va. 
James E. Morrow Library, Marshall College, 

Huntington, W. Va. 
Library, Shepherd State College, 


Shepherdstown, 


Teachers 


Stewart E. Arnold, Librn., 
W. Va. 

Library, University of Wisconsin, 816 State 
St., Madison, Wis. 
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State Department of Public Instruction, State 
Capitol, Room 147, North Wing, M:z adison 
Wis. 


Department of Education, Archdiocese of Mil 


waukee, 625 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukes 
Wis. 
Library, State Teachers College, Milwauke« 
Milwaukee Public Library, 814 W. Wiscon 


sin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Milwaukee Elementary Principals’ Asso 


ciation, 3000 N. Murray Ave., Milwaukee, 
is. 
Library, State Teachers College, Platteville, 
is. 
Racine Public Library, Martha B. Merrell, 
Librn., Racine, Wis. 
Library, State Teachers College, Lucy E 
Thatcher, Librn., Whitewater, Wis 


State Board of Education, 
of Education, Esther L. 
enne, Wyo. 

The Library, Periodicals Division, The Uni 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver 


State Department 
Anderson, Chey 


British Columbia, Canada 

Library of Hawaii, Margaret G. Newman, 
Librn., Honolulu, Hawaii 

Teachers College Branch, University of 
Hawaii Library, Mary P. Pringle, Librn., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Teachers Professional Library, c/o Mr. G 
Piang, Dulawan, Cotabato, Philippine 
Islands 

Midsayap District Teachers’ Club, c/o Dist. 
Supvr., Midsayap, Cotabato, Philippine 
Islands 
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LOCAL PRINCIPALS ORGANIZATIONS 


In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as 
president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ABERDEEN, S. DAK.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipats’ CLus. (1) Elta Leyson, 117 Eighth 
Ave., S. E. (2) Maude E. Johnston, 414 
lith Ave., S. E. 

AKRON, OHIO—MeEn Exementary Princt- 
pats’ Cius. (1) Floyd P. White, Howe 
School. (2) Esmond Thomas, Miller School. 

AKRON, OHIO—Women Principacs’ Cuius. 
(1) Bess Householder, 24 N. Prospect St. 
(2) Margaret Rook, 250 Crescent Dr. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA.—Principats’ Assocta- 
Ton. (1) Mrs. Lillian Noland, Lee School. 
(2) Lucy Houston, Jefferson School. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Principats’ Ctivus, (1) 
Mrs. T. D. Albright, 891 Briarcliff Rd., 

(2) Lucille D. Jones, 2579 Brook- 
wood Dr., N. E. 

BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—PrINcIPALs’ 
Crus, (1) Herbert L. Blackburn, 2315 Pa- 
or a (2) Robert G. Krause, 723% 
ight 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—J-L Crvs. (1) 
Donald Sumrell, Southeastern Junior High 


MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 

3B. (1) ——_, Bammel, 311 La- 

yor Ave. (2) Maud E. Gilbert, 619 N. 
incoin 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaLs’ Cuus. (1) Mrs. Ruth Olcott, 1910 
Wall. (2) Effie Piland, 3396 Highland. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.—ApMINISTRATIVE 
Unit. (1) Vivian Johnson, Western Wash- 
ag “7. of Education. (2) Lee Ran- 

148 N. Forest. 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
crpaLs’ Cus. (1) Mrs. Georgina T. Droit- 
cour, Le Conte School. (2) Leo Graham, 
Longfellow School. 

BEVERLY, MASS.—-ELEMENTARY  PRINCI- 
pats’ Crius. (1) Aimie A. Woodbury, 85 
Hale St. (2) Winifred P. Upton, 10 High- 
land Ave 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipats’ Crus. (1) R. V. Hill, Martin 
School. (2) G. C. Morrow, Moore School. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Principats’ Crus. 
‘ii a * Bigelow, Brookside School. (2) 
ae, V. Kreuger, Bloomfield Junior High 


BOSTON, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AssociaTIon. (1) James E. Dolan, 52 
Whittemore Rd., Newton. (2) Francis J. 
Dillon, 47 Richardson Rd., Belmont. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—ELeEMENTARY PRIN- 
c1pats’ Cius. (1) Julia Fenton, 135 Ben- 
= Ave. (2) Elizabeth Roche, 63 Redding 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Princrpats’ AssociaTION. 
(1) Elizabeth Matthews, Davis School. (2) 
Walter L. Gordon, 2941 Mitchell St. 

CANTON, OHIO—Princripats’ Cuivus. (1) 
Bessie Trew, 2000 Cleveland Ave., N. W. 
(2) Myrtle Sidle, 201 Newton Ave., N. W. 

CANTON, OHIO—WomeNn Principats’ CLus. 
(1) Ruth Skeeles, 1017 23rd St., N. W. 
4), oe Kirkpatrick, 932 Roslyn Ave., 


CASPER, WYO.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Eleanor McLaughlin, McKinley 
School. (2) Adelle Stinson, Jefferson School. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—ELEMENTARY 
Principats’ Crus. (1) Marjorie Donohue, 
Fillmore School. (2) Ruth Phillips, Buch- 
anan School, 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Principats’ Cuivs. 
(1) George C. Rogers, Memminger School. 
(2) H. O. Strohecker, Boys High School. 

CHATTANOOGA, ENN. — ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ Cius. (1) W. O. Hornaday, 
Cedar Hill School. (2) Susie McNulty, 
Normal Park School. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Etia Fracc Younc Civs. 
(1) Mary Reynolds, 7236 Prairie Ave. (2) 
Ethel Harrington, 6550 S. Richmond St. 

CHICAGO, L.—Gerorce How.anp Ctuvs. 
(1) Claude L. Williams, 6950 S. Sangamon 
St. (2) Ernest Collette, 1845 Cortland St. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Principats’ Crus. (1) 
James H. Smith, 185 N. Wabash Ave. (2) 
Margaret A. O’Brien, 185 N. Wabash Ave. 

CICERO, ILL.—Principats’ Forum. (1) 
Carl G. Weselak, Sherlock School. (2) 
C. T. Gordon, Drexel School. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Principats’ Crus. (1) Esther L. Schroe- 
der, Raschig School. (2) Alfred A. Scheuer- 
mann, North Fairmount School. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipacs’ Cius. (1) Q. Louise Bonfield, 1208 
Melbourne Rd., East Cleveland. (2) Agnes 
pewedden, 2285 Lamberton Rd., Cleveland 

eights 

CLEV 'ELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO—Parinci- 
PALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ CLUB. im) & &. 
Morley, Heights High School. (2) Louise 
Kent Hale, 1749 Lee Rd. 

CLIFTON, N. J.—Prtincrpats’ ASssociaTION. 
(1) Margaretta Dobbins, School No. 6 
(2) George N. Anderson, School No. 7. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—ELEMEnNTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ AssocrtaTION. (1) W. B. Marshall, 
617 E. Third Ave. (2) Phyllis Smith, Mich- 
igan Avenue School. 

CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—ELEMENTARY 
ae, Crus. (1) David C. Guhl, 1214 
Sycamo 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOW A—ELEMENTARY 
Principats’ Cius. (1) Ada M. Dailey, 255 
Oakland ane (2) Jennette Hanigan, 615 
Benton ; 

DALLAS, "TEXAS—Princrpats’ Crus. (1) 
Walter J. E. Schiebel, Technical High 
School. (2) C. C. Miller, Rosemont School. 

DAVENPORT, ITOWA—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaLs’ Cius. (1) D. D. Kinser, Jefferson 
School. (2) K. L. Benner, Monroe School. 

DAYTON, OHIO—ApMINIsTRATIVE WoMEN 
In Epucation. (1) Bess M. Heiser, Irving 
School, 355 Cincinnati St. (2) Miriam Wil- 
liamson, Longfellow School, 245 Salem Ave. 

DAYTON, OHIO—Princrpats’ AssociaTION. 
(1) E. E. Dils, R. 2, Miamisburg. (2) 

mma Hommel, 55 Palmer St., Dayton. 

DENVER, COLO.—Princrpats’ AND Dr1rEc- 
Tors’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Pearl Queree, 2914 
W. 29th Ave. (2) Mrs. Catherine D. Hays, 
2061 S. Washington. 

DETROIT, MICH.—WomeEnN _Principats’ 
Crus. (1) Vera Dixon McEwen, 19177 
Gainsborough Rd. (2) Helen J. Hanlon, 
1045 Ferdinand St. 

DUBUQUE ITOWA—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
pats’ Crus. (1) Grace Ryan, 1265 Lang- 
worthy Ave. (2) Martha Marlin, 915 Locust 
St 


DULUTH, MINN.—Principats’ anv Sv- 
PERvisors’ Cius. (1) Martha Wallace, En- 
sign School. (2) Velma Blazier, Board of 
Education. 
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ERIE, PA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Marie O. Gingenbach, 345 E. 
12th St. (2) Minnie M. Muellerstein, 721 


E. 23rd St. 

EVANSTON, ILL.—Parincrpats’ Crus. (1) 
Mrs. Grace Richardson, 1119 Maple Ave., 
Evanston. (2) Alice Paulsrud, 6241 Win- 
throp Ave., Chicago. 

EVERETT, WASH.—ApMINIstTRATIVE UNIT. 
(1) Robert Farnsworth, 3417 Tulalip. (2) 
Walter T. Meyer, 2627 Colby Ave. 

FALL RIV ER, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ Civ. (1) Mary J. Higgins, 614 
oat Philip St. (2) Agnes L. Malcolm, 

1 Highland Ave. 

FINDLAY OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Charles Covert, Adams 


School. (2) Zaile Thorla, McKee School. 

FLINT, MICH.—ELementary PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Mrs. Carolyn Pearson, 321 E. 
oe § (2) Margaret Benson, 2718 Chevro- 
et A 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—ELEeMENTARY SCHOOL 
Principats’ Rounp Taste. (1) C. E. 
Beard, 3433 N. Sixth. (2) Mollie Williams, 
401 S. 18th. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—PrincipPats’ anp 
Vice-Principats’ Crus. (1) W. E. King, 
Rosemont School. (2) Myrtle Culwell, Oak 
Knoll School. 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—ELeMENTARY PRINCI- 
pats’ Cius. (1) E. D. Raulerson. (2) Kate 


Lily. 

GARFIELD HEIGHTS, OHIO—Svsvursan 
ELEMENTARY Principats’ Cius. (1) Har- 
ley Q. Carnicom, Garfield Elementary 
School, Garfield Heights. (2) Hazel Brandt, 
Upson School, Euclid. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Principats’ Ex- 
CHANGE Crus. (1) Mrs. Grace Erb-Ritchie, 
1206 Lake Dr. ee Marie Spaulding, 742 
College St., S. 

HARTFORD, CONN. —Principats’ Civus. 
(1) Clifton C. Brainerd, Jones Junior High 
School. (2) Mrs. Elsie Wheelock, Vine 
Street School. 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—WomeEN PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Eva C. Moynihan, 2089 North- 
ampton St. (2) Lillian M. Donoghue, 309 
Walnut St. 

HOPEWELL, VA. ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Cashell Donahoe, 403 Spruance 
St. (2) E. C. Morris, 2400 Danville St. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS—AssociaTION OF 
ScHoot ADMINISTRATORS. (1) Margaret 
Patrick, 1500 Louisiana St. (2) Albert 
Walls, Jones School. 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot Principats’ Cius. (1) May Hart- 
a, Baa E. 14th. (2) Grace Eastman, 28 


Ww. nth. 
JACKSON. MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRrINcI- 
pats’ Cius. (1) Mrs. Marcella Capen, 


South School. 
wold School. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Women PRINcIPats’ 
Association. (1) Dr. Helen Bannerman, 
149 Magnolia Ave. (2) Florence N. Klein, 

44 Booraem Ave 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Prrncrpats’ Curve. 
(1) Eugene S. Thomas, Vine School. (2) 
Nelson Budde, Washington School. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—AssoctraTIon 
PRINCIPALS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. ( 
Wiley V. Skinner, 1325 Washington. ( 
Olive Watson, 5734 Paseo. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Principats’ AND 
Supervisors’ Crus. (1) Ada Seale, 1722 


(2) Frances Cortright, Gris- 


North Hills Blvd. (2) Mrs. Edna Richards, 
123 Morningside Dr. 

LA FAYETTE, IND.—ELementary PriNcl- 
PALs’ CLuB. 
ton School. 
School. 


(1) R. B. Linville, Washing- 
(2) H. E. Sweeney, Centennial 
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LA GRANGE, GA.—ELeEMENTARY PRINCI 
paLs’ Crus. (1) Kate Floyd, 305 N. Green 
wood St. (2) Clara Vaughan, 304 Park 
Ave. 


LAWRENCE, MASS.- 


ELEMENTARY PRINCI 


PALS’ AssociaTION. (1) Lilian B. Haverty, 
297 S. Broadway. (2) Helen F. Gainey, 1 
Kingston St. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Principats’ Rounp 
TasLe. (1) Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig, 1504 


Scott. (2) H. W. Means, 520 N. Oak 
LONG BEACH, CALIF.—ELeEMENTARY PRIN 


c1pats’ Crus. (1) Julia Morgan, 360 W 
—— Blvd. (2) A. Irene Benning, 141 
Nie 

L OS “ANGELES, CALIF. ELEMENTARY 


Principats’ Crus, (1) Mrs. lone Swan, 
Woodlawn Avenue School, 6314 Woodlawn 
Ave., Bell. (2) Oletha Stearns, 6464 Sylmar 
St., Van Nuys. 

LOWELL, MASS.—Masters’ Ctus (1) 
William W. Dennett, Charles W. Morey 
School. (2) John E. Barr, Washington 
School. 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCI 
Pas’ Cius. (1) Mrs. Ivy Savage, Roscoe 
Wilson School. (2) Mrs. J. T Trigg, San 
ders School. 

MALDEN, MASS.—Women- ELEMENTARY 
Principats’ Crus. (1) Minnie G. Thomp 
son, 108 W. Highland Ave., Melrose. (2) 
Jennie E. Shute, 30 Hancock St., Malden. 

MEDFORD, MASS.—Women PRINCIPALS’ 
AssoctaTION. (1) Winifred M. Crockwell, 
11 Manning St. (2) Ida B. Jacques, 26 
Bradlee Rd. 

MERIDIAN, MISS.—Principats’ Crus. (1) 

B. Pearson, Junior High School. (2) 
Alice Dempster, Stevenson School 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—ELeMEnNtTarY ScHoor 
PrincipaLs’ AssociaTION. (1) Philip Geil, 
2941 S. Wentworth Ave. (2) Lillie Mil 
nitz, 1924 N. 60th St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Principats’ 
Forum. (1) Jennie F. Holtz, 2007 Fre 
mont Ave., S. (2) Gertrude Sutton, 1678 
Hennepin Ave. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY 


Principats’ Crus. (1) Luke C. Rhoads, 
Columbus School. (2) Martha H. Clarke, 
William Penn School. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—-Principats’ anv St 


PerRvisors’ Councit. (1) Janet Symonds, 
F. A. Nims School. (2) Mrs. Jessie Albert, 
Sumner St. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Pvstic Scuoort Princ 
PALS’ AssociaTION. (1) William B. Har 
grove, Elliott Street School. (2) Harold H. 
Phillips, Sussex Avenue School. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Florence E. Moore, 227 Pope St 


(2) M. Louise Savage, 297 Allen St. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Parincipats’ Cvs. 
(1) Isadore Wexler, Dwight School. (2) 


Caroline C. Jourdan, Ivy Street School. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Principats’ Asso- 
c1aTion. (1) Alice J. Molony, B. M. Palmer 
School, 1339 Clouet, New Orleans. (2) Jo 
seph Kluchin, Behrman High School, Al 


gers. 

NEWPORT, R. I.—ELeMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Hermann G. Patt, Carey School 
(2) Julia A. Phelan, 16 Chapel St 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Princrpats’ Associa 
Trion. (1) Mrs. Eudora Fletcher, Public 
School No. 99, Ave. K and E. Tenth St., 
Brooklyn. (2) Mrs. Stella M. Sweeting, 
Public School No. 191, 1600 Park PI., 


Brooklyn 

NORFOLK VA.—Principats’ Crus. (1) 
Lemuel F. Games, Granby High School. 
(2) Mrs. Mollie S. Robbins, Henry Clay 
School. 
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LocaL PRINCIPALS ORGANIZATIONS 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—ELeMENTARY PRINCI- 
pats’ CLus. (1) Fred B. Zimmerman, 3500 
Mountain Blvd. (2) Sarah L. Young, 
Parker School. 

OMAHA, NEBR.— ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Principats’ Crus. (1) Florence Brooker, 
4529 S. 19th St. (2) Margaret O’Brien, 
3702 N. 21st St. 

ORLANDO, FLA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Evelyn Long, Kaley Avenue 
School. (2) Mrs. . H. Jones, Delaney 
School. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—Principars’ CONFERENCE. 
(1) Charles I. Yule, 110 Grand Ave. (2) 
William N. Skowlund, 17 Saratoga Ave. 

OTTUMWA, IOWA—Principats’ Cus. 
(1) Dorothy Simpson, 126 Grand Ave. (2) 
Gladys Myers, Orchard School. 

PASADENA, CALIF.-—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cIPALS’ AssocIaTION. (1) Ross Stephens, 
James A. Garfield School. (2) Nancy Lee 
Belk, Luther Burbank School. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Principats’ 
TION. (1) G. Wesley Florance, 
School No. 9. (2) Eleanor Mombert, 
School No. 14. 

PEORIA, ILL.—ELemMentTarRY MEN PRINCI- 
pats’, Ctus. (1) Arthur L. Epstein, 303 E. 
McClure Ave. (2) J. Weston Harding, 544 


Lin 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Principats’ CLus. 
(1) Carl L. Fromuth, 808 W. Sedgwick 
St. (2) Helen Hood, McDaniel School. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Principats’ Crus. (1) 
Everett W. Case, 1303 Wood St., Wilkins- 
burg. (2) Elizabeth Becker, 2539 Browns- 
ville Rd., Pittsburgh. 

PORTLAND, OREGON—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
crpaLcs’ AssocraT1ION. (1) Harold Ager, 
7015 S. E. Yamhill. (2) O. W. Hays, 3546 


N. E. 27th. 

PORTSMOU TH, VA.—ScHOOLMASTERS’ 
Crus. (1) George B. Ish, Briggs School. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—ELvementary Princr- 
pats’ AssocraTION. (1) Francesca Cosgrove, 
258 Doyle Ave. (2) Margaret M. Blessing, 
12 Blackstone Blvd. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Principats’ 
Laura Taylor, Riverside School. 
vin Elliott, Thatcher School. 

RACINE, WIS.—Principats’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) W. F. Hood, Washington Park High 
School. (2) Harold E. Cripe, North Racine 


School. 

REVERE, MASS.—Parincrpats’ Crus. (1 
Augustine P. Whelan, 85 Bickford Ave. (2 
Marion L. Bartlett, 65 Crescent Ave. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Principats’ LEAGUE. 
(1) Samuel P. Murrill, 3111 Fourth Ave. 

ROANOKE, VA.—Boarp or Princrpats. (1) 
Harriet Simpson, 719 Maiden Lane, Vir- 
ginia Heights. (2) Emma A. Smith, Welton 
Ave., Stratford Court. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—ELeMENTARY PRINCTI- 
pats’ Councit. (1) Edith M. Briggs, No. 
6 School, 15 Costar St. (2) Mary K. 
Toomey, No. 7 School, 219 Pierpont St. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—EtLementary PRrINcrI- 
pats’ Crus. (1) Ruth Murphy, 121 S. 
Mason St. (2) Julia Smith, 2028 Adams St. 

SAINT JOSEPH, MO.—ELementary PRIN- 
cipats’ Crus. (1) Gladys Lomax, Hum- 
boldt School. (2) Ethel Farthing, Blair 


School. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO.—Ctvus oF 
Principats. (1) Susan S. Ryan, 
W ow Ave. (2) Mata V. Bear, 
Tamm A 

SAINT LOU IS, MO.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Princtpats’ Assocration. Euris J. Jack- 
son, 1055 Tuxedo Blvd., Webster Groves. 
(2) Emory L. Gooch, 2303 Big Bend Rd., 
Maplewood. 


ASSOCIA- 
Public 
Public 


Crus. (1) 
(2) Mar- 


) 
) 


WomMEN 
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SAINT PAUL, MINN.—ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot Principats’ Cius. (1) Alpha C. 
Nelsen, 210 S. Cleveland Ave. (2) Wil- 
liam J. Scanlon, 20 N. St. Albans. 

SAINT PETERSBURG, FLA.—ELEMEN- 
TARY Principats’ Cius. (1) Mrs. Edna 
Miller, 207 28th Ave., N. (2) Mrs. Louise 
Burkhart, Central Ave. and 26th St. 

SALINA, KANSAS—ELeEMEnNTARY PRINcI- 
pats’ Crus. (1) Myrtle Anderson, 622 
Highland St. (2) Selma Balsmier, 454 S 
Eighth St. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Principats’ 
AssociaTION. (1) Matthew F. Noall, 305 
Third Ave. (2) Bertha F. Forrester, 375 S. 
Sixth, E. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS — ELEMENTARY 
Principats’ AssocrtaTion. (1) Bess Mona- 
han, 340 Mary Louise Dr. (2) Helen Stark, 
414 Florida St. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—PrIncipats’ anp 
Supervisors’ Cius. (1) Peter H. Snyder, 
Washington School. (2) Mrs. Helen Bess, 
365 San Antonio St. 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.—ELemMeEntTaArY PRINCI- 
PaLs’ Cxius. (1) Mrs. Eveleen Minshall, 
1180 Britton St. (2) Mary Dalesandro, 332 
N. Second St. 

SAUGUS, MASS.—ELeMeEntTARY PRINCcI- 
PALS’ AssocraTION. (1) Myra W. Beckman, 
44 Essex St., Saugus. (2) Helen Pregnall, 
49 Elm St., Melrose. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—ELeEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ AND Supervisors’ Cius. (1) William 
A. Eyler, Jr., 619 W. 37th St. (2) Lillian 
Nussbaum, 511 Forsyth Apts. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Principats’ Assocta- 
TION. (1) Jonathan H. Wagner, John Hay 
School. (2) Ray K. Imus, Cleveland High 
School. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA — ApmINIsTRATION 
Crus. (1) Georgia Lyon, Bryant School. 
(2) Dorothy Oliver, 1221 Pierce St. 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE—ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHOOL PrincrpaLs’ AssociaTION. (1) 
Leona Boothman, 95 Summit St. (2) Mrs. 
Myrtle Kuehling, 27 Arlington Rd. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—ELeEMENTARY PRINCI- 
pats’ AssocraTION. (1) Barbara Harvey, 
1025 W. Cleveland, Spokane. (2) Clifford 
W. Hardin, Box 69, Dishman. 

STOCKTON, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
c1paLs’ AssocIATION. (1) John S. Germain, 
450 N. Regent St. (2) Miss Yale Libbey, 
1212 W. Walnut St. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—Principats’ 
J. G. King, 1212 E. Second St. 
Shaw, 801 Third Ave., E. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—MeEn Princrpats’ Civus. 
(1) Stewart Powlesland, Onondaga Valley 
Academy. (2) Richard Lovelle, Bellevue 
Grade and Junior High School. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Women PRINCIPALS’ 
AND Supervisors’ AssocraTion. (1) Edna 
Andrews, Board of Education. (2) Amelia 
Filleman, Jefferson School. 

TAMPA, FLA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Councit. (1) La Verne Nelson, 2910 Villa 
Rosa Park. (2) Mrs. Mozelle Sommerkamp, 
McBerry St. 

TOLEDO, OHIO—Principats’ AND SuUPER- 
visors’ Crus. (1) Bell Schuh, Walbridge 
School. (2) Minnie Kinker, Lincoln School. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—Principats’ Ctivs. 
(1) Phil Oyler, Holliday Junior High 
School. (2) Lena Davis, Lowman Hill 
School. 

TRENTON, N. J.—ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. 
(1) Winifred Kelly, McClellan School. (2) 
Robert McKenny, Cadwallader and Monu- 
ment Schools. 


Crus. (1) 
(2) George 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


TULSA, OKLA.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Principats’ Association. (1) O. A. Giles, 
1348 S. Florence St. (2) J. H. Haynes, 
3307 E. Easton St. 

UTICA, N. Y.—Principats’ AND SvupPER- 
visors’ Crus. (1) Ruth Anderson, Adminis- 
tration Building. (2) R. Anthony Lopardo, 
Roscoe Conkling School. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—Principats’ Asso- 
c1aTion. (1) Frank G. Regan, 84 Farming- 
ton Ave. (2) Lura W. Stanton, 62 Bunker 


Hill Ave. 

WICHITA, KANSAS—AssociaTIon oF ELE- 
MENTARY ScHOoL Principats. (1) Harold 
H. Higgins, 1449 Lieunett. (2) Nina Haws, 
3323 Chatfield PI. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS—Principats’ 
AND Supervisors’ Crus. (1) J. T. Rundell, 
1105 Holliday St. (2) Bruce Parnell, 1105 


Holliday St. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Principats’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Mrs. Elva M. Dugan, 1309 W. 
Eighth St. (2) Emma Doud, 1708 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Principacs’ Cuuvs. 
(1) George B. O’Flynn, 7 Fiske St. (2) 
Elizabeth M. Shea, 15 Montvale Rd 

YORK, PA.—ELeMentTaryY Princrpats’ Pr 
FESSIONAL Cius. (1) C. Louis Bupp, 819 
S. Duke St. (2) Fern Strine, 55 N. New 
berry. 


SECTIONAL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 


These include organizations in counties, districts, zones and similar divisions of 
the states. 

In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as 
president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ALABAMA—ELEMENTARY ScHOOL PRINCI- San Mateo County. (1) Dorothy Jones, 





CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY 


PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 233 San Luis Ave., Lomita Park. (2) Wil- 

Lamar County. (1) Byron Trimm, Sulli- liam Brown, Washington School, Burlin- 
gent. (2) Evie Bobo, Vernon. game. 

LaupERDALE County. (1) Hart Oldham, Santa Barspara County. (1) Hugh A. 
Cloverdale. (2) Mrs. Myrtle McPeters, Bruce, Orcutt. (2) Mrs. Mabel Clare 
Weeden Heights. Phares, Betteravia. 

Santa Ciara County. (1) Mrs. Evelyn 
ARIZONA—ELEMENTARY ScHoot PRINcI- Stern, Alviso School, Alviso. (2) Ardis 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. Egan, Franklin School, Evergreen Rd., San 

Maricopa County ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Jose. 

PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERINTENDENTS’ Asso- Santa Cruz County. (1) Samuel P. 
craTion. (1) L. F. Coor, P.O. Box 62, Reed, 275 Laurel St., Santa Cruz. (2) 
Avondale. (2) Eldard Underdown, Palo Edith King, P.O. Box 36, Aptos 


Verde. 
Satt River Va.tey. (1) L. F. Coor, Box 
62, Avondale. 


ScHoot Prin- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Bay Section. (1) Jane Burns, Petaluma. 
(2) John Horning, Napa. 

Centrat Coast Section. (1) Mrs. Hazel 
Bengard, Hollister. (2) Eva Riecks, 1521 
Prescott St., Monterey. 

Cuico Stupy Group. (1) Clarence Ne- 
dom, Gridley. (2) R. M. Sisk, Chico. 

NortHERN Section. (1) E. G. Gallagher, 
Bryte. (2) F. B. Smith, 21st and L Sts., 
Sacramento. 

SouTHERN Section. (1) C. W. Preston, 
1321 Cortez St., Los Angeles. (2) Mary 
Mullen, 921 Arroyo Ter., Alhambra. 


Contra Costa County. (1) Bernard 
Callaghan, Brentwood. (2) M. E. Rogers, 
Byron. 

Fresno County. (1) Walter R. Satter- 
burg, 1430 F St., Reedley. (2) Harriet 


Jorgensen, Route 10, Box 77, Fresno. 

Marin County. (1) Homer L. Sisk, 237 
Cascade Dr., Fairfax. (2) C. A. Herkner, 
42 San Pedro Rd., San Rafael. 

Orance County. (1) Harold O. Ham- 
mersten, El] Modena. 

San Bernarpino County. (1) Ralph G. 
Sanders, Box 111, Guasti. (2) Mrs. Carol 
R. Poppett, 382 E. Atlantic, Highland. 

San Dreco County ELEMENTARY ADMIN- 


tstrators’ AssocraTIOnN. (1) James H. 
Rusk, National City. (2) Don Anderson, 
Oceanside. 

San Joaguin County. (1) Mrs. Ruth 


Declusin, 211 W. Elm St., Lodi. (2) Mrs. 
Anne K. Granlees, Box 125, Lodi. 


FLORIDA—ELEMENTARY 


Sonoma County. (1) Maxwell Cunning- 


hame, Kenwood. (2) Anna Forbes, Santa 
Rosa. 

Stanistaus County. (1) James C. Ram 
saur, Patterson. (2) Maxine de Lappe, 
Court House, Modesto. 

Ventura County ELemMentTARY PRIN 
CIPALS’ AND SUPERINTENDENTS’ Cus. (1) 


Dean Triggs, 1279 Poli St., Ventura. (2) 


Maurice E. Fox, 1353 Buena Vista St., 
Ventura. 
COLORADO—ELeEmentary ScHoot Princt- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Eastern Division. (1) Cecile B. Hopper, 
Kensington Apts., Ft. Collins. (2) Hattie 


Yardley, New Junior High School, Greeley. 


SouTHERN Division. (1) M. N. Porter, 
2617 Sixth Ave., Pueblo. (2) James A. 
Utt, Avondale. 

Western Division. (1) Tom Doherty, 
North Side Elementary School, Montrose. 


(2) Eugene Hansen, Grand Junction Public 
Schools, Grand Junction. 

ScHoot Princi- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Duvat County. (1) Florence L. Hughes, 
816 Oak St., Jacksonville. (2) Annie Mc- 
Clean, 2736 Herschel St., Jacksonville. 

Ortanpo District. (1) Mrs. R. H. 
Jones, Delaney School, Orlando. 

Prnettas County. (1) Carrie V. Lee, 
Tarpon Springs Elementary School, Tarpon 
Springs. (2) Mrs. Kathryn Wilcox, South 
Ward School, Clearwater. 


Pork County. (1) H. E. Wimberly, 
Eagle Lake. (2) Mrs. Maude Yawn, Ft. 
Meade. 








SECTIONAL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 


Santa Rosa County. (1) A. L. Gillman, 
Route 2, Milton. (2) M. Luther King, 
Milton. 


GEORGIA—ELEMENTARY ScHOOL PRINCI- 

PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Seconp District. (1) C. E. Chafin, Fun- 
ston. (2) Myra Whitehurst, Moultrie. 

SeventH District. (1) Mrs. Joseph 
Johnson, Cedartown. (2) Florence Hudgins, 
Rome. 

Futton County. (1) Captain L. L. 
Deck, College Park. (2) Claire Shankle, 32 
Lombardy Way, N. E., Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS—Principats’ Crus, District 75. 
(1) Lura Ethel Cloyd, 2108 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston. (2) Philip Jacobson, 2855 Sheri- 
dan P1l., Evanston. 


IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRrINcIPALS’ DEPART- 
MENT, NortH CENTRAL Drtvision. (1) 
Henry C. Pendergraft, Grant School, Ma- 
son City. (2) Eva B. Scott, Kirk Apts., 
Mason City. 


KANSAS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 

First District. (1) Mark Lumb, Holton. 

Seconp District. (1) Elizabeth Sparks, 
Central School, Kansas City. 

Tuirp District. (1) Harold Urie, Ar- 
kansas City. 

FourtH District. (1) Wilbur L. Stone, 
El Dorado. 

FirtH District. (1) Wilbur L. Stone, 
El Dorado. 

S1xtu District. (1) J. E. Ashley, Quin- 
ter. 

SeventH Diustricr. (1) Ervin Schmidt, 
Pawnee Rock. 

Hays District. (1) Leo J. Rogers, 
Chase. 

Wyranpvotte County. (1) Merle Harlan, 
"alae (2) Elizabeth Lallier, Leaven- 
worth, 


LOUISIANA—Cappo ParisH PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) May Newton, 2624 Gilbert St., 
Shreveport. (2) Mrs. Alice Edwards, 901 
Fairview St., Shreveport. 


MARYLAND—ELEMEnNTARY ScHoot PRrIn- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

ALLEGANY County. (1) Sarah Higgins, 
214 Fulton St., Cumberland. (2) Agnes 
Carroll, 402 Pulaski St., Cumberland. 

Montcomery County. (1) Louise S. 
Walker, 3233 Livingston St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2) Katherine Soper, Rock- 
ville. 

MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

District 6. (1) Ernest Savoy, Saunders 
Street School, Athol. 

District 8, ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Stupy Group. (1) Mrs. Irene Royea, 107 
Mineral St., Reading. (2) Catherine Bar- 
rett, North Andover. 

District 10. (1) Effie G. Higgins, 27 
Marianne Rd., Waltham. (2) L. Mabel 
Forbush, 9 Alder St., Waltham. 

BerKsSHIRE County. (1) Mary G. Mal- 
loy, 146 Veazie St., North Adams. (2) 
Helen Hynes, Briggs School, Pittsfield. 

North SHorE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Group. (1) Elizabeth G. Harding, Hardie 
School, Beverly. (2) P. T. Kennealley, 
Bowditch School, Salem. 


MICHIGAN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Recion 2, District Princrpats’ SeEc- 
TION. (1) Mrs. Fanny Bradley, Kearsley 
School, Flint. 
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Recion 6, District Principars’ SEeEc- 
TION. (1) Maude Price, Monroe. 

Hazet Park District. (1) Marjorie 
Long, Hoover School, Hazel Park. (2) Lee 
Clark, Martin Road School, Ferndale. 


MISSOURI—ELEMENTARY ScHOOL PRINCI- 


PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Nortueast District. (1) Cecil H. AIl- 
len, State Teachers College, Kirksville. (2) 
Wilbur Finley, Memphis. 

Pemiscot County. (1) Stephen Pool, 
Portageville. (2) James Cassidy, Cooter. 

St. Francors County. (1) James A. 
Sanders, Leadwood. (2) Nelly Hemphrey, 
Esther. 

St. Louis County. (1) Harold T. Downs, 
Lockwood School, Webster Groves. (2) 
Perry Henderson, Glenridge School, Clay- 
ton. 

St. Louis County ELEMENTARY SCHOOL- 
MEN’s Crus. (1) Raymond C. Daugherty, 
2556 Avis Ave., St. Louis. (2) John W. 
Gilliland, Bellevue School, 1027 Bellevue 
Ave., Clayton. 

Scotr County. (1) T. L. St. Clair, 
Chaffee. (2) Lester Faddler, Blodgett. 

SoutHeast Dustrict. (1) Ralph L. 
Capps, Prin., Elem. Schools, Dexter. (2) 
Hilda Fisher, Prin., Elem. Schools, Cape 
Girardeau. 

University District. (1) Joe Evans, 
Columbia. (2) Anna Finley, Columbia. 


NEW JERSEY—ELeEmEntTarY ScuHoo. Prin- 


CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Assecon Istanp. (1) Elizabeth McNulty, 
Oxford Avenue School, Ventnor City. (2) 
Mabel Palsgrove, Chelsea Heights School, 
Atlantic City. 

ATLANTIC CouNnTY ADMINISTRATORS’ AND 
Supervisors’ AssociaTIon. (1) athryn 
Jamison, Atlantic City. (2) Eugene W. 
Shronk, 26 N. Kenyon Ave., Margate. 

Bercen County. (1) Mrs. Ethel Man- 
fred Matthews, Lodi. (2) Barbara Wolf, 
Bergenfield. 

CuMBERLAND County. (1) Norman A. 
Wright, Bridgeton. (2) Milton Gandy, Jr., 
Mauricetown. 

District VicEe-PriNncipaLs’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Allene Magowan, Ann Street School, 
Newark. (2) r. Helen -Warrin, First 
Avenue School, Newark. 

GioucestER County SuPervisinc Prin- 
CIPALS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Mrs. Jessie M. Wamsley, Walls School, 
Pitman. (2) Alice Lloyd, Woodbury. 

Lea County. (1) Mrs. Mettie Mack, 
Eunice. (2) Julian Caton, Eunice. 

West Essex District. (1) J. Frederick 
Richards, Livingston. (2) Herbert Mce- 
Davitt, North Caldwell. 


NEW MEXICO—ELeEMENTARY ScuHoot Prin- 


CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

BERNALILLO County. (1) Harold Goff, 
Bandelier School, Albuquerque. (2) Sister 
Isabella, St. Vincent Academy, Albu- 
querque. 

Dona Ana County. (1) C. W. Clark, 
7. Cruces. (2) Corral Duggan, Mesilla 
ark. 

Grant County. (1) Mrs. Mabel Biebelle, 
San Lorenzo. 

SoUTHEASTERN District. (1) Jimmy 
Gammill, Jal. (2) Charles Mills, Hobbs. 


NEW YORK—EvementTary ScuHoot Prin- 


CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Centrat Zone. Chairman: Helen V. 
Shaw, James Street School, Auburn. 
CENTRAL WeEsTERN ZoNE. Chairman: 
Squire H. Snell, School No. 18, Rochester. 
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Eastern Zone. (1) Ruth V. Riley, Big 
Cross Street School, Glens Falls. (2) Leon 
Eychnaur, Saratoga. 

Lone Istanp Zone. Chairman: Carl 
Griffing, East Quoque School, East Quoque. 


NortTH CENTRAL, NorTH EASTERN, 
NortHERN Zones. Chairman: A. G. Peter- 
son, State Normal School, Plattsburg. 


SoutH Eastern Zone. (1) Edward T. 
Gorman, North Tarrytown Public Schools, 
North Tarrytown. (2) . C. Seward, 
Nyack Public Schools, Nyack. 

WeEsTERN Zone. Chairman: Gordon A. 
Hague, Abraham Lincoln School, Kenmore. 

Nassau County. (1) Grace Evans De- 
Kay, Box 185, Glen Head, Long Island. 
(2) William Carter, Jericho, Long Island. 

Nassau County ScHOOLMEN’s AsSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Jules A. Holub, Nicholai Street 
School, Hicksville. (2) Henry C. Boschert, 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence. 

RockLanp County. (1) Leighton J. Cree, 


Nauraushaun School, Pearl River. (2) 
Homer C. Stitler, Sparkhill School, Spark- 
hill. 


NORTH CAROLINA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
North Centrat District. (1) G. L. 


Edwards, Willow Springs School, Fuquay 
Springs. (2) Sue Kelly, West End School, 
Henderson. 

NORTHEASTERN District. (1) Mary E. 
Sumner, Hertford School, Hertford. (2) 
Mrs. Jessie T. Humphries, Currituck 


School, Currituck. 

NORTHWESTERN District. (1) Reid Sta- 
ton, Williamsburg School, R. F. D. 1, 
Reidsville. (2) Ethel Dalton, Ardmore 
School, Winston-Salem. 

SouTHEASTERN District. (1) Dale Spen- 
cer, Bradleys Creek School, Wilmington. 
(2) Mrs. Mabel White Powell, Whiteville 
School, Whiteville. 

Seutu Prepmont District. (1) Max R. 


Steelman, Kenworth School, Hickory. (2) 
Annie E. Bostian, A. T. Allen School, 
Salisbury. 


WeEsTERN District. (1) Morgan Cooper, 
Forest City School, Forest City. (2) Mrs. 
D. H. Tillitt, Andrews School, Andrews. 

Women ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB 
(1) Mrs. E. M. Shipman, High Point. (2) 
Frances Wortham, Winston-Salem. 


OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 
CentraL District. 


ScHOOL 


(1) Paul Henry, Up- 


per Arlington Elementary School, Upper 
Arlington. (2) Helen Kennedy, Highland 
Avenue Elementary School, Columbus. 


Eastern District. (1) Eldon E. Vande- 
grift, Harlem Springs. (2) Blanche Blair, 
Zanesville. 

NortHeast District. (1) Helen Palmer, 
Wooster. 

NortHwest District. (1) L. E. Doty, 


Elementary Principal, Lima. (2) Richard 
—" Elementary Principal, Ottawa 
ills. 


Soutneast District. (1) E. A. Hol- 
comb, New Lexington. (2) Dr. Edith 
Beechel, Athens. 

SoutHuwest District. (1) W. A. Quirk, 
Heberle School, Cincinnati. (2) John Smith, 
Pleasant Ridge School, Cincinnati. 

Cuyanoca County. (1) George Carni- 
com, Garfield Heights. 


FarrFIeELD County. (1) C. Lewis Martin, 


Bremen. (2) Elmer Dunn, Sugar Grove. 
Gatttra County. (1) Frank Childers, 
Gallia. (2) Hobart T. Niday, Gallipolis. 





PRINCIPALS 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SuBuRBAN Principats’ Assoc! 
GREATER CLEVELAND. (1) Harley Q. Carni 
com, Garfield Elementary School, Garfield 
Heights. (2) Hazel Brandt, Upton School, 
Euclid. 


OREGON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, 
Centra Recion. (1) J. E. Root, Hood 


PRINCIPALS’ 


River. (2) H. D. Oldham, Bend 

EastERN ReGion. (1) William H. Or 
wick, Weston. (2) Orin Morgan, Island 
City. 

NORTHWESTERN Recion. (1) Henry G 


Keeney, 3043 N. E. 32nd Ave., Portland 
(2) J. Clyde Hopkins, Sherwood 

SouTHERN ReGion. (1) Gareth Goddard, 
Ashland. (2) Ora Cox, Medford 

WEsTERN ReEcion. (1) Raymond C. Hun 
saker, Marshfield. (2) Mrs. Vesta Tread 
gold, Coquille. 

Crackamas County. (1) M. L. Whit 
taker, Oswego. (2) John E. Phillips, Oak 
Grove. 

DovuGLas 
quist, Drain. (2) 
phens St., Roseburg. 


County. (1) Gilbert Bloom 
Verlie Tracy, S. Ste- 


Lane County. (1) L. A Maxwell 
Lowell. (2) Yola Baldwin, Cottage Grove 
Marion County. (1) Fred A Weber, 
Woodburn. (2) Willow E. Evans, Route 3 
Box 810-B, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA—ALLEGHENY Country 


Principats’ Rounp Tasie. (1) George W 

Cassler, Coraopolis. (2) M. A. Steiner, In 

gram. 
TEXAS—ELEMENTARY 


ASSOCIATION. 
District 1, 


ScHoot PRINCIPALS’ 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


AND SuPERVisors’ SEcTION. (1) Mrs. Madie 
Harrison, Port Neches. (2) Mrs. A. D 
Mathis, Galveston County Supervisor, Gal 
veston. 

District 8. (1) C. N. Jarrell, Glade 
water. 

District 10. (1) Frank W. Wilson, Palm 
School, Austin. (2) Lucile Mo rgan, Belton 

Tyter District. (1) Ede Summerlin, 
Jacksonville. (2) H. L. Lamb, Grim School, 
Texarkana. 

UTAH—ELeEMENTARY ScHoot PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION. 

CentraL Section. (1) Paul K. Walker, 
Springville. (2) Victor Frandsen, Spring 
ville. 

GRANITE District. (1) Claude C. Lem 


mon, 336 Herbert Ave., Salt Lake City 
(2) F. 
Salt Lake City. 

Sevier District. (1) Alma S. Edwards, 
Joseph. (2) Glen Bradley, Annabella 

Box Exper County. (1) Frank 
Tremonton. (2) Rupert Blackhan 
ville. 

CacHeE County. (1) 





Dewey 





Clarkston. (2) Homer de. Hyde Park 

Utan County. (1) Paul K. Walker, 
Springville. (2) Victor Frandsen, Spring 
ville. 


VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOO 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
District F. (1) G. E. McClure, 131 
Marion St., Covington. 
District H. (1) Mrs. Pa 


George Mason’ School, Alexandria (2) 
Ethel Sims, Route 2, Alexandria 

District M. (1) Annie M. Hancock, 
Broad Street School, Salem ») Mrs 
Luella T. Scott, Vinton Elementary School, 


Vinton. 


ATION OF 


Earl Walker, 3426 Oakwood Ave., 


stevens, 


1 P. Malmberg, 


Gorham, 


“2 Wing en 
a rae 


bi cnn Na 





a all re as (4 


ATE TT TT 
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SraTE Principats AssOciATIONS 


CHESTERFIELD County. (1) Ida Shoe- 
maker, 4202 Springhill Ave., Richmond. 
(2) Alberta Smith, Ettrick. 

FarrFAX County. (1) Frances Elizabeth 
Nevitt, Oakton. (2) Emmett Day, Fairfax. 

Roanoke County. (1) Mrs. Marian M. 
Dennis, Route 2, Salem. (2) Mrs. Frances 
S. Harper, Route 7, Box 32, Roanoke. 

WasHINnGToN County. (1) Gertrude 
Hillenberg, Abingdon. (2) James Mont- 
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Catuoun County. (1) Paul B. Powell, 
Grantsville. (2) Leah Martino, Grantsville. 

Cray County. (1) Dorville Hill, Ovapa. 
(2) Goldie Bailes, Clay. 

GREENBRIER County. (1) C. H. Rhodes, 
Quinnwood. (2) I. C. Hume, East Rainelle. 

Hampsuire County. (1) W. L. Thomp- 
son, Romney. (2) S. W. Judy, Romney. 

JEFFERSON County. (1) Oscar Jones, 
Millville. (2) James Moler, Charles Town. 


somery, Meadow View. = 2 
gomery Kanawua County. (1) Charles Wharton, 


Dunbar. (2) Clarence A. Givens, Elkview. 
McDowett County. (1) R. J. Allen, 
War. (2) Cassidy Bailey, Welch. 
-MarsHaLt County. (1) Roy G. Yeater, 
Fifth St., Moundsville. (2) Ada Ruth Cum- 
mins, Moundsville. 
Mercer County. (1) Frank Parker, 
Athens. (2) Lawrence Thorn, R. F. D. 1, 


WASHINGTON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Cowiitz County GRaDE AND JUNIOR 
HicH ScuHoot Principats’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Yukon Driver, Woodland. (2) Arthur 
J. Trzynka, 626 22nd Ave., Longview. 

Grays Harsor County. (1) Robert 
Studebaker, Aberdeen. 

Sxacit County. (1) L. Myrvin Dimmitt, Bluefield. 
Concrete. (2) D. James Costanti, Edison. MOoNONGALIA 

SoutH Kine County. (1) Ray Johnson, Ciun. (1) Walter Riddle, Morgantown 
— Mawr. (2) Brooks Lewellen, Des Junior High School, Morgantown. (2) 
Moines. ai ; 

Soutn Centrat Section. (1) Edna L. - ga De Vault, Seneca School, 
> . nate > y aw. = 55 13 re 
—— o. Ogee (2) A. L. Law Onto County. (1) Harry D. Wilfong, 
Regional Tastee: Elm Grove. (2) Ethel Wallace, 41 15th St., 

Field, Milton, Bellingham. oe 

Fitzgerald, Marie, Hutton School, _ PLEASANTS County. (1) Oran B. Farren, 

Spokane. St. Marys. (2) E. E. Simonton, Belmont. 

Hemenway, Julia, Grandview. RaceicH County. (1) Basil Deck, 

Kendrick, Bill, Longview. Sophia. (2) Brooks Adair, Beckley. 

Kittleman, Harry, Sunnydale. RanpotpH County. (1) E. L. Irons, 

Laughbon, Wendell, Du _ Pont. Elkins. (2) Maggie Riggleman, Elkins. 

Musgrove, Claude, Wishkah_ Valley. Roane County. (1) Herbert Garrett, 

aoe John, Lincoln School, Spencer. (2) Miles Spencer, Looneyville. 

enatchee. 3 ; 

~ : . ‘ Summers County. (1) George Utterback, 

i Jefferson School, Clayton. (2) Josephine Gardner, Hinton. 

Css all Bis Taytor County. (1) Harry S. White, 
Widman, Orville J., Paseo. Grafton. (2) Lloyd Sayre, Grafton, 
Tyrer County. (1) Eugene  Heslip, 
Paden City. (2) Alden Wince, Wick. 
Wayne County. (1) Renick Wilkinson, 
Wayne. (2) L. L. Lycans, Ft. Gay. 
Wenster County. (1) Maurice Shock, 
Webster Springs. (2) Pat Cool, Webster 
Springs. 


County ScCHOOLMASTERS’ 


WEST VIRGINIA — ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Braxton County. (1) Michael Posey, 
Burnsville. (2) Nathan Arnold, Orlando. 
CapeL_t County. (1) Edna Preston, 2577 
Collis Ave., Huntington. (2) Portia Ham- 
rick, 625 17th St., Huntington. 


STATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as 
president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


COLORADO—AssociATION OF ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot Princrpats. (1) John T. Dunlap, 
1809 Carlile Ave., Pueblo. (2) Evelyn 
Sherd, Delta. 


CONNECTICUT—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Principats’ Association. (1) Elizabeth R. 
Malcolm, 181 Blake St., New Haven. (2) 
Elizabeth E. Kirtland, P.O. Box 376, Yales- 

ARKANSAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ SEc- ville. 

TION. (1) Justus Mattock, Little Rock. (2) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—AssocIATION 

Mrs. Ben Fearing, Cleveland Avenue oF ELEMENTARY ScHooL. Princrpats. (1) 

School, Camden. Mrs. Bessie Wood Cramer, Wheatley School. 
. 

CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY ScHOOL PRIN- (2) Marie Turner, John Burroughs School. 
cipaLs’ Association. (1) E. P. O'Reilly, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ELEMENTARY 
418 P St., Sacramento. (2) Mrs. Kathleen Principats’ Association 10-13. (1) John 
H. Stevens, 1285 Burnside Ave., Los An- C. Payne, 654 L St., N. E. (2) Mrs. Ruth 
geles. G. Savoy, Montgomery School. 


ALABAMA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScuHoot Principars. (1) W. A. Graham, 
Florence. 


ARIZONA—Principats’ DEPARTMENT. Chair- 
man: Edwon L. Riggs, Dysart School, 
School Dist. No. 89, Peoria. (2) Arden 
Staples, Longview School, Phoenix. 
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FLORIDA—DEPARTMENT OF 
Principats. (1) R. Earl 


ELEMENTARY 
Kipp, Sanford 


Grammar School, Sanford. (2) Mrs. Har- 
riet Jones, Delaney School, Orlando. 
GEORGIA—DEpaRTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 


Scnoot Princripats. (1) Ruth Hopkins, La 
Grange. (2) Maude A. Rhodes, 185 West- 
minster Dr., N. E., Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS—ELemMeENTARY PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Roe Wright, Supt. of Grade 
Schools, Robinson. (2) Lester Grant, Gar- 
field School, Decatur. 


INDIANA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
Principats. (1) John T. Redmon, Frank- 
fort. (2) Esther Burrow, Crawfordsville. 


KANSAS—AsSOocIATION oF ELEMENTARY 
Principats. (1) Martin Little, 828 E. 
Ninth, Emporia. (2) Leslie L. Norton, 214 
W. Pine, Chanute. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Etementary ScHOOL 
Princrpats’ Association. (1) Margaret J. 
Davison, Samuel Bowles School, 24 Bowles 
Park, Springfield. (2) Helen M. Fletcher, 
aes Street School, Armory St., Spring- 
eld. 


MICHIGAN—DEparRTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot Princrpats. (1) O. Dale Reynolds, 
6075 Begole St., Detroit. (2) Edna M. 
O’Brien, Park School, Bay City. 


MISSISSIPPI—DepartTMENT OF ELEmM®N- 
TARY Scuoot Princrpats. (1) Mrs. Fre 
O’Bannon, Greenville. (2) Lizzie Horn, 
Grenada. 


MISSOURI—DeEpartMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot Principats. (1) Clara Falke, 6561 
High Dr., Kansas City. (2) James Sanders, 
Leadwood. 


NEBRASKA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
sociaTIONn. (1) Florence Reynolds, Florence 
School, Omaha. (2) Mrs. Margaret O’Brien, 
Belvedere School, Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—E ceMeEnNtTARY PRINCI- 
pats’ Crus. (1) Anna Russell, Manchester. 
(2) Carrie Odiorne, Epping. 


NEW JERSEY—EvemMentary PRINCcIPALs’ 
AssociaTion. (1) Mrs. Mary V. Peters, 
Ventnor Avenue School, Ventnor City. (2) 
George W. Hayward, Elmwood School, 
East Orange. 


NEW MEXICO—ELEMENTARY 
Settion. (1) Ward Curtis, 
Bernard Barnes, Mountainair. 


NEW YORK—Association OF ELEMENTARY 
Principats. (1) Ada E. James, School 53, 
Buffalo. (2) Charles W. Joyce, 223 Deer- 
field Dr., Rochester. 


NORTH CAROLINA—DeEpartMENT oF ELE- 
MENTARY ScHoot Principars. (1) C. C. 
Linnemann, George W. Watts School, Dur- 
ham. (2) Mrs. B. Parker, Central 
School, Albemarle. 


PRINCIPALS’ 
Willard. (2) 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


OHIO—DeEpartTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Principats. (1) Edna Morgan, Paul Re- 
vere School, Cleveland. (2) Helen C. Ken- 
nedy, Highland Avenue School, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA—DeEpartMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
Principats. (1) Paul L. Heilman, 2540 E. 
14th Pl., Tulsa. (2) A. O. H. Setzepfandt, 
1547 S. Delaware Pl., Tulsa 


OREGON—ELEMENTARY PriNcrpats’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Harry C. May, North Bend. 
(2) Dale J. Ickes, St. Helens 


RHODE ISLAND —- Etementary ScHoor 
Principats’ <AssocraTion. (1) Francesca 


deS. Cosgrove, 258 Doyle Ave., Providence. 
(2) Gertrude L. Kelley, 95 Morton Ave., 
Woonsocket. 


PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY PrINn- 
c1paLs’ Section. (1) Dr. William W. 
Hazlett, 1029 Kenwyn Ave., Philadelphia. 
(2) J. D. Shaner, 510 Duquesne Dr., Mt. 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—DeEpartMent or ELe- 


MENTARY Principats. (1) W. S. Parrish, 
Hartsville. (2) Richard Denny, Hartsville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA-—-ELEMENTARY ScHool 
PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION 


(1) Freda Rasmussen, Washington School, 
Madison. (2) Lillian Schiefelbein, Brook 
ings. 


TENNESSEE—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


Section. (1) J. P. Bradberry, Milan. (2) 
Mrs. Ethel Stroud, 3808 Northview Ave., 
Chattanooga. 

TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND St 
PERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1 S ». Pass 
1025 Meander St., Abilene (Z) Jessica 
Lloyd, 3300 Cantey St., Ft. Worth 

VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY PRIN ats’ Asso 


Church St., 


Howdershell, 


CIATION. (1) Paul G. Hook 
Clifton Forge. (2) Mrs. J. N 


Fairfax Elementary School, Fairfax 
WASHINGTON—Division oF ELEMENTARY 
Scnuoot Principacs. (1) W. C. Ryan, Uni 
versity Heights Elementary School, Seattle 
(2) W. <A. Kendrick, Colum! Gardens 
School, Longview. 
WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTAR ScHOOL 


PrinciPpAcs’ AssociaTion. (1) Mrs. Marga 
ret G. Phillips, Dayton School, Huntington 
(2) Mrs. Mae Cox Wilson, Logan East End 
School, Logan. 


WISCONSIN—ELEMENTAR ScHoot PRIN 
cIpaLs’ AssocraTION. (1) Edward J. Zeiler, 
Whitefish Bay. (2) Edna Mumm, Beloit. 

WYOMING—ELEMENTAaArRY Parncrpacs’ Cius 
(1) J. D. Andes, Greybull. (2) Margaret J. 


Chambers, Grant School, Casper 
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SUBJECT 


Administrative problems: advisory com- 
mittee for, 270, 294, 303, 390, 437-39; 
of the principal, 235, 242; teacher par- 


ticipation in solving, 239, 268, 303, 
322-26, 402, 436-39. 

Amarillo (Texas), 473. 

American Council on Education, 260, 


291, 485. 
Atlanta (Ga.), 370, 493. 


Cadet teaching: as in-service training, 
304. 

Chicago (Ill.), 260, 264, 481. 

Chico (Calif.), 349. 

Child growth: conferences on, by parents 
and teachers, 367-68; study of, 247, 
289, 291-94, 299, 321, 350. 

Colleges: See Higher institutions. 

Commission on Teacher Education, 260, 
285, 286, 289, 291, 296, 485. 

Community: aiding defense program in, 
369; alumni club in, 370-73; best time 
to enlist interest of, 353, 365; contacts 
arranged by teacher committees, 266, 
358; cooperation with, organizations, 
380, 386; cooperation with school pro- 
gram, 366-68, 386; “culture groups” 
within, 264, 295, 374; distrust of 
teachers, 357, 365, 370, 379; enlisting 
interest of, in schools, 353, 364, 370; 
interpreting educational program to, 
267, 271, 363, 375; resources for teacher 
growth, 413-14, 493; support developed 
thru observations by parents, 364-65; 
teacher participation in, affairs, 267, 
368, 371, 376; technics of cooperation 
with, 371, 375; values of, cooperation, 
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PAGI 
Thomas, John S. 242 
Thorpe, Cleata 431, 440 
Umstattd, J. G. 289 
Van Ness, Paul H. 387, 421 
Walker, Stephen L. 255, 275, 496 
Werner, W. Felix 431, 447, 459 
Wetzel, Marie C. 242 
Wickham, E. Koster 425 
Wiecking, Anna 309, 332, 337 
Williams, Claude L. 242 
Williams, Jesse F. 290 
INDEX 


361, 369, 372-73, 
cursions. 

Community forum: teacher leadership 
in arranging, 379-81. 

Conferences: attending professional, 250, 
295, 341, 451; concerning individual 
pupils, 339, 367-68, 403-405, 487; fol 
lowing demonstrations, 396; guide for, 
about pupils, 404; nature of, program, 
354-55; regional, for principals, 353-55; 
teacher-principal, 302-303, 324, 432-35. 

Coordinating council: organization of, 
382; school participation in, 369, 378, 
385. 


Curriculum development: college leader 


376-78. See also Ex 


ship in, 280-84; county program of, 
346, 349-52; committees for, 268, 270, 
273, 276, 280, 294, 303, 306, 327-28, 


3 
350; evaluation of, 331, 335, 352; ob 
jectives studied, 327-31; principles 
adopted for, 334; procedure followed 
in, 280-84, 327-31, 332-35, 347-50; se 


quence and grade placement in, 335, 
350. 


Democracy: in school administration, 
235, 238, 303, 312-18, 400, 431, 436-39, 
490. See also Administrative problems. 

Demonstration teaching: in teachers col 
leges, 340; for observation by parents, 
364; planning for, 395; procedures 
followed, 394-99, 402; special schools 
for, 292, 394. 

Denver (Colo.), 465. 

Department of Elementary School Prin 
cipals: editorial committee, 228; list of 
members, 502; officers of, inside front 








SupyecT INDEX 


cover; records and information, 501; 

work cited, 242, 246, 251, 486, 501. 
Detroit (Mich.), 251, 426, 469. 
Drumright (Okla.), 462. 


Educational Policies Commission, 250, 
328-31, 385, 427. 

Elmhurst (1ll.), 255, 270. 

Evaluation: of curriculum materials, 273; 
of in-service education, 409, 485-97; 
procedures for, 269, 289, 325, 401; self- 
surveys, 272, 327. 

Exchange teaching assignments: an- 
nouncement of, 392; evaluation of, 
390-91; in a demonstration school, 293; 
plan for annual, 389-90; recommenda- 
tions with respect to, 391-93; selection 
of teachers for, 391. 

Excursions: by pupils, 317, 320, 362, 367; 
by teachers, 264, 267, 358-62, 385; plans 
for, 320, 359-60; results of, 361-62. See 
also Community. 

Extension work: adaptation of, to 
regional needs, 346-48. 


Faculty meetings: described, 272, 276, 
304, 323; “in-school” course at, 421- 
25; evaluation of noncredit courses at, 
425; teacher planned and _ directed, 
275-77, 400; topics for, 276-77, 400, 422. 

Foreign Policy Association, 250. 

Fresno (Calif. /, 275, 496. 


Geneseo (N. Y.), 338, 488, 489. 

Grand Island (Nebr.), 265, 496. 

Greenville (S. C.), 394. 

Growth “credits”: allowed for faculty 
meetings, 275; required by board pol- 
icy, 275, 299, 301, 448. 


Hartford (Conn.), 319. 

Higher institutions: Boston Univ., 287; 
Cornell Univ., 461; Florida St. Col 
lege for Women, 342; Mills College, 
385; Northwestern Univ., 260-61; 
Pennsylvania St. College, 452; Syra- 
cuse Univ., 461; State Teachers College 
at Chico, Calf, 349;.S. T. C.. at 
Geneseo, N. Y., 338; St. T. C. at Man- 
kato, Minn., 332; St. T. C. at San Jose, 
Calif., 385; St. T. C. at Trenton, N. J., 
279; Temple Univ., 296; U. of Chi- 
cago, 260, 291; U. of Colorado, 452; 
U. of Houston, 289; U. of Mexico, 452; 
U. of Oklahoma, 346; U. of Pennsyl- 
vania, 296; U. of San Marcos, 452, 490; 
U. of Texas, 289; U. of Utah, 298. 


Ho-Ho-Kus (N. ].), 421. 
Houston (Texas ), 255, 285. 
Huron (S. Dak.), 440. 


Institutes: for teachers, 278, 285, 297, 
303. 

Instructional materials: See Materials of 
instruction, 

Interbuilding exchanges: See Exchange 
teaching assignments. 

Interschool visitation: evaluation of, 398, 
402; guide for, 397; observation thru, 
350, 397, 451. See also Exchange teach- 
ing assignments; Demonstration teach- 
ing. 

Lakewood (Ohio), 403, 487. 

Leadership: by principals, 235, 244-45, 
301, 422, 496. 

Lima (Peru), 452, 490. 

Longview (Wash.), 443. 

Los Angeles (Calif.), 374, 491, 493. 


Manitowoc (Wis.), 417. 

Mankato (Minn.), 332. 

Materials of instruction: book reviews in 
locating, 441; library books as, 440; 
magazines as, 441; making better use 
of, 440-42; room catalogs for locating, 
442; visual, 440. 

Money: teaching pupils to handle, 314-16. 


National Education Association: Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 460: 
Journal, 249-50, 426; Research Divi- 
sion, 229, 242, 486. 

National Planning Board, 250. 

Newark (N. ].), 327. 

New Rochelle (N. Y.), 389. 

New York (N. Y.), 312, 492. 

Norman (Okla.), 346. 

Norwood (N. ].), 400. 


Objectives: of education studied, 327-31; 
of self-improvement for principals, 247. 

Observation: See Demonstration teach- 
ing. 

Orientation: conferences, 285, 432-35; 
teacher growth thru, 399, 432-35, 488. 


Parent-teacher relations: See Community. 

Parker School District, 394. 

Peekskill (N. Y.), 379. 

Philadelphia (Pa.), 255, 291, 496. 

Professional activities: attendance and 
participation in, 258, 260-61, 270, 277, 
279, 286, 292, 299, 311; committees 
responsible for, 265, 270-72, 276, 297, 
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305, 358; evaluation of, by committees, 
269; planned by teacher committees, 
265-69, 351; stimulation of, 244; time 
for, 246-47; when ineffective, 243. 

Professional courses: extension type, 298- 
300; in summer schools, 248-49, 252; 
outline of, 283; short, noncredit, 278- 
79; tuition paid for, 452. 

Professional organizations: committees 
of, on professional activities, 297; 
leadership for, 481; periodical issued 
by, 478-80; principal’s work in, 245; 
teacher participation in, 481-83. 

Professional reading: materials for, 304, 
340, 401, 426; of principals, 249-50; of 
teachers, 240, 426-29; suggestions on, 
429. 

Professional writing: by principals, 251. 

Public Affairs Committee, 250. 

Public relations: See Community. 

Pupils: achievement of, 288, 295, 318, 


322-26. 


Rating: of teachers, 302, 401. 

Reading: handbook prepared, 347-48; 
study of problems of, 287, 346-48. See 
also Professional reading. 

Recreational activities: for teacher 
groups, 269, 460-61, 467-68; in a 
faculty chorus, 462-64; personal, of 
teachers, 468. 

References: selected list of, 497. 

Reports: annual, by committees, 274; 
annual, by principals, 443-46; prepared 
for publication, 251; self-survey, 272- 
73, 401; summary, by committees, 259, 
289, 295, 299, 306, 331, 347, 351, 361, 
396. 


St. Louts (Mo.), 322. 

Sacramento (Caltf.), 410, 436, 489, 490, 
491. 

Salary: adjusted to cost of living, 449- 
50; basic, schedule, 447, 453-57, 477; 
evaluation of, plan, 450, 457, 477; 
how to determine, costs, 454; incre- 
ments for additional study, 447-48, 
451-52; principles of, scheduling, 453; 
schedule developed, 447, 473-77. 

Salem ( Oreg.), 353. 

Salt Lake City (Utah), 297. 

San Diego (Calif.), 256, 363, 491, 493. 

Santa Monica (Calif.), 280, 447, 495. 

Scarsdale (N. Y.), 451, 490. 

Scotch Plains (N. ].), 422. 

Seattle (Wash.), 235, 478. 





ELEMENTARY ScHOoL PRINCIPALS 


Sheboygan (Wis.), 432, 488. 

Sheldon (lowa), 406, 488. 

Social contacts: of principals, 246. 

Springfield (Mo.), 358. 

Study groups: described, 286, 292, 294, 
299, 321, 347; evaluated, 286-88, 300: 
for parents, 364-65. 

Supervision: abolishing, 237; adapted to 
needs, 239, 301-303, 338, 406, 488: by 
the principal, 237-40; case study in, 
406-409; child centered, 240; individ 
ualized, 236-38, 406-409; master pro- 
gram for, 274; on call, 302; which 
capitalizes on teacher research, 419-20). 

Syracuse (N. Y.), 460. 


Tallahassee (Fla.), 342. 

Teachers: developing interests of, 413- 
16; health protection of, 465-68; hob 
bies of, 411-12; interests of, 410-12, 
487-91; mental hygiene for, 416, 424- 
25; recognition for, 237, 365, 416, 469 
72; systematic study by, 292, 417-20 

Teachers colleges: clinical services of, 
340; consultative service by, 338; dem 
onstration classes in, 340; follow-up 
services of, 338-41; research stimulated 
by, 340; visual aid services of, 341. 
See also Higher institutions. 

Travel: as a means of self-improvement, 
252, 306-307. 

Trenton (N. ].), 278. 


University: See Higher institutions. 

Vacation activities: of pupils, 320, 35 
related to first unit of fall term, 352. 

Vision: on the part of principals, 23 


243. 
Walnut Creek (Calif.), 382. 


Washington, D. C., 242, 310, 485, 488. 
Wilmette (Ill.), 260. 

Wilmington ( Del.), 255, 301. 
Workshop: advance planning of, 25/7, 


300, 343; an after-school, 260-64, 310 
11, 488; background of, 256, 260, 310, 
342; discussion procedures in, 263, 343; 
follow-up program, 343-44; group ex 
cursions during, 264; independent 
summer, 256-59; in a college or uni 
versity, 289, 296, 342-45; in operation, 
258, 261, 263, 268, 278-79, 311, 344; 
organization of, 257, 260-61; outcomes 
of, 259, 264, 311, 344; teacher interest 
in, 258, 260, 289, 311, 345. 











